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This Issue in Brief 


ty? 





A remarkable growth has taken place in the number of white-collar 
workers since 1870. From that year to 1930 they increased from 
366,702 to 7,949,455, a rise of 2067.5 percent. In 1870 only 2.9 
percent of the total number of gainful workers could be classified as 
white-collar workers; in 1930, 16.3 percent were in this group. Very 
creat gains Were made in the numbers in certain occupations. Thus, 
the census of 1870 showed only 7 female “shorthand writers’’; in 
1930 the number of female stenographers and typists was 775,140. 
There were no telephone operators in 1870, but in 1930 they num- 
hered 235,259. These and other facts drawn from an analysis of 
census data are shown in an article on page 501. 
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Net earnings of taricab drivers in Washington, D.C., average about 
5 cents an hour, according to data collected by the Public Utilities 
Commission of this city. By working 65 to 70 hours per week an 
alert, energetic, and expert driver, cruising in search of patrons, can 
umm approximately $25 per week, this figure representing about the 
maximum possible earnings. Less expert and diligent drivers usually 
vill work longer hours and earn less. The ordinary run of drivers 



































york from 65 to 70 hours a week and net from $12 to $15, while 








low this level are some who do not regularly earn even the rental 
harges on their cabs (p. 506). 






A study of cost of living of Federal employees in 1928 and 1933 was 
nade by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home 
iconomics late in 1933, at the request of the President. This study 
vas undertaken for the purpose of obtaining data on which to base 
iction on the salaries of Federal employees. A brief account of the 
iethods used in making the study is given on page 511. 







Actual earnings of pilots and copilots of commercial air transportation 
ompanies increased from averages of $569.49 and $227.89 per month, 
espectively, in 1931, to $628.23 and $231.13 in 1933, according to a 
tudy of working hours and earnings of pilots, copilots, and other 
mployees of commercial air transportation conypanies made in the 
immer of 1933 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Federal 
oordinator of Transportation. The earnings of all other employees 
ombined decreased from $31.66 per week in 1931 to $30.25 per week 
1933. The number of actual monthly flight-hours of pilots averaged 
)3 in 1933 as compared with 80.4 in 1931 (p. 647). 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Average annual earnings of wageworkers in manufacturing \ (jj 
decreased 36 percent from 1929 to 1932, or from $1,499 to $96). f, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, the decline \\s |; 
percent and for salespeople (not traveling), 20 percent. These fivyy 
are based on reports to the Ohio Department of Industrial KR latig 
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The problem of the best use of the leisure time which is incressing 0 
the majority of people under present economic conditions 1s tl 
concern of many organizations and individuals. A recen( stud 
made for the National Recreation Association deals with the scl 
as an important factor in the use of leisure, both educational and 
recreational activities being included in the study. The activities? 
the schools were found to include physical education, music, «ram! 
ics, art, and handicrafts, and academic, vocational, and citizens) 
courses, while many types of social and recreational oppo: (wits 
were offered in many localities, with the schools serving as 0) alll 
community centers (p. 580). 
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tkers—the skilled, the semiskilled, and the unskilled manual 
rkers. The white-collar workers, in other words, are the clerical 
sistants to our executives, our officials, and our business and pro- 
mssional men. They do the office work, type the letters, keep the 
ords and accounts, and answer the telephones. They tend the 
res and the shops, sell insurance and real estate, carry the mail, 
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ities Ofmd transmit messages by telegraph, telephone, and radio. In fact, 
‘ramalgii@ey do all the various types of clerical and kindred work. In table | 





¢ listed those occupations reported in the 1930 census which seem 
fall under the term ‘white-collar’ occupations. While, owing to 
€ nature of the census classifications, this list doubtless includes 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Average annual earnings of wageworkers in manufacturing . (j;, 
decreased 36 percent from 1929 to 1932, or from $1,499 to 8% For 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, the decline \ \. \5) 
percent and for salespeople (not traveling), 20 percent. Thes: (eyypoc 
are based on reports to the Ohio Department of Industrial Ratio). 
from establishments employing three or more workers, analyz.) jy q) 
article beginning on page 627. 

Fatal injury rates of civilian employees in the Federal Gori) iyey} L 
service decreased 82.1 percent between 1921 and 1932, while ionfatal 
injury rates increased 42.2 percent during this period. For every 
100,000,000 man-hours worked, 19 workers were killed and 2.)\9 
injured in 1932 as compared with 28 killed and 1,485 injured iy 192) GRvoe.. 
An article in this issue (p. 550) presents data compiled by the Bu reaio/ 
Labor Statistics on the accident experience of the various branclies o! 
the Federal service by year from 1921 to 1932. 

The Hawes-Cooper convict labor law, which divests  prisot-inade 
goods of their interstate character and allows the States to revilate [ 
or prohibit the sale of such goods within their jurisdiction, was \pleld m 
in the first suit involving the statute before the United States Sipreme “whi 
Court. The right to challenge the constitutionality of the statute” 
was denied the State of Alabama because of the misjoinder of parties" 


in the pleading and a failure to show proper grounds for the suite! 
(p. 578). th 

Work has been furnished to over 550,000 persons, their health and de 
morale have been improved, their families have been benetited by oo, 
monthly cash allowances which also lessened relief burdens, industry, p, 
trade, and transportation have benefited, and much constructive yy, 
work has been done in forests and parks, through the operations off in, 
the Emergency Conservation Work organization during 1935. This...) 
is shown in the report of the Director, which covers the organization)... 


and work of the Civilian Conservation Corps, conservation c:ips OU), ¢ 
Indian reservations, and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, reviewed 
on page 518. 
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The problem of the best use of the leisure time which is increasing formwork 
the majority of people under present economic condition is thejssis 
concern of many organizations and individuals. A_ recen( studygessi 


made for the National Recreation Association deals with the schoolsiiecor 
as an important factor in the use of leisure, both education:! andjtore 
recreational activities being included in the study. The activities o/fM@nd | 
the schools were found to include physical education, music, (ra™t-fthey 
ics, art, and handicrafts, and academic, vocational, and citivenshipg™ire li 
courses, while many types of social and recreational oppo: | nilisjiie fa 
were offered in many localities, with the schools serving as 0) /.zlfiihe 1 
community centers (p. 580). 
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The ‘‘White-Collar Workers’”’ 


ICs af 


By ALBA M. Epwarps, Pu. D., Unitep States Bureau oF THE CENSUS 
made : a » ge : . : 
N PRESENT-DAY discussions of social problems there is frequent 


reference to the ‘‘white-collar workers.”” But while the phrase 
“white-collar workers” is now widely current, there seems to be no 
venerally accepted concept of just what workers the white-collar 
vroup includes. It is difficult to formulate a satisfactory definition, 
for the group includes persons in many different occupations, pursued, 
ometimes, under considerably different conditions; and the salaries 
{ these persons, as well as their duties, vary widely. But, notwith- 
janding differences in work and pay, the white-collar workers 
ogether do form a group that is in many respects homogeneous. 

Evidently something other than wearing a white collar brands one 
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‘UNG white-collar worker. Indeed, membership in the group is deter- 
“a "MB nined by the kind of work done rather than by the kind of clothes 
his om. Perhaps the white-collar workers may be roughly defined as 
/\Tithose engaged in clerical and kindred work. This definition excludes, 
')S °"@ion the one hand, proprietors, managers, officials, and professional 
iewed ersons; and it excludes, on the other hand, the “‘overalls and apron” 
orkers—the skilled, the semiskilled, and the unskilled manual 

ng forg™vorkers. The white-collar workers, in other words, are the clerical 
is theMM@ssistants to our executives, our officials, and our business and pro- 
-tudyiessional men. They do the office work, type the letters, keep the 
choolsi™@ecords and accounts, and answer the telephones. They tend the 
al andi™@tores and the shops, sell insurance and real estate, carry the mail, 
ties ffM@nd transmit messages by telegraph, telephone, and radio. In fact, 
ramat-g™ihey do all the various types of clerical and kindred work. In table 1 
enshipf@te listed those occupations reported in the 1930 census which seem 
\ nitiesfim@e fall under the term ‘white-collar’ occupations. While, owing to 
anizelithe nature of the census classifications, this list doubtless includes 
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some workers who are not strictly white-collar workers and 6. |), 
others who do fall within this group, it is believed that the net »;;)),, 
of such inclusions and omissions is negligible. 


TABLE 1.—OCCUPATIONS OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS, BY SEX, 





























Occupation Males | Females 
. tt «ue fales 
Inspectors, scalers, and surveyors (log and timber camps) 7 2, 183 l Ie Nal 
Baggagemen and freight agents (railroad) : 16, 361 16 a a For 
Ticket and station agents (railroad) ; 25, 370 1, 790 i Nes 
Agents, express companies 4, 102 74 : Ott 
Express messengers and railway mail clerks 25, 600 s ve 
Mail carriers ____-_- 120, 204 | ~ 1, 129 
Radio operators _ - 4, 909 15 
Telegraph messengers 15, 997 179 emale 
‘Telegraph operators 51, 699 16, 122 67 9 Nal 
Telephone operators -_ - 13, 625 235, 259 O48 Rus Pot 
Advertising agents. .....-. 43, 364 5, 656 40) (6 Nes 
**Clerks”’ in stores___-_-_--- : 238, 844 163, 147 10). 49 Oth 
Commercial travelers____- , 219, 790 3, 942 293 7 
Decorators, drapers, and window dressers 13, 911 6, 238 *” 140 | 
Inspectors, gagers, and easmnes (trade) 10, 923 | 5, 820 
Insurance agents_........-- 243, 974 | 12, 953 ‘ 
Se ths : 38, 576 | 417 Nal 
Real-estate agents__- . : 203, 119 | +1, 308 ‘ For 
Salesmen and saleswomen - | 1, 508, 283 | 60, 720 2. 089. Neg 
Abstracters, notaries, uti of peace 9, 848 | 1, GOS ae) Oth 
Architects’, designers’, and draftsmen’s apprentices 2, 436 | 220 9 ¢: 
Apprentices to other professional persons ae! 3, 861 | 74 rf 
Officials of lodges, societies, ete. _ _. 11, 513 3, 002 eat 
Technicians and iaboratory assistants z &, 288 7,700 5, ORR 
Dentists’ assistants and attendants._.___. 770 | 12, 945 . ; ame 
Librarians’ assistants and attendants. 502 1, 363 ? 
Physicians’ and surgeons’ attendants._.______- , : 689 | 13, 353 4 (4) , 
Agents, collectors, and credit men._______. 182, 630 13, 477 ¥, 10t ote 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants_. 447, 937 482,711 646 
Clerks (except ‘‘clerks’’ in stores) - - iss 1, 260, 447 706, 553 107. (Ng ork 
Messenger, errand, and office boys and girls 81, 430 | &, 949 " 
Stenographers and typists. __.....______- ; 36, O50 775, 140 S11. 19 Tce 
_, a ae ; wand ‘ ; = | 4, 877, 235 | 3, 072, 220 149, 438 ido 
aie ane. reel 
! Compiled from Fifteenth Census (1930), Reports on Population, vol. V, ch. 1, table | ' 
) ce 


As shown in table 1, of the nearly 8,000,000 white-collar workers Ov 
in 1930, more than 6 out of 10 (4,877,235, or 61.4 perc ent) were males, PIS! 
and somewhat less than 4 out of 10 (3 072,220, or 38.6 percent) were det 
females. Males outnumbered females in most of the occupations!!! 
but in a few occupations, such as telephone operators, bookkeeper’ 5 
and cashiers, stenographers and typists, and attendants to profes 
sional persons, females greatly outnumbered males. 

In table 2 the white-collar group is classified according to colorie * 
and nativity. The great majority are native white persons. In 
1930 almost 9 out of 10 of them (89.4 percent) belonged to this popu 
lation class. Foreign-born white workers formed only 9.2. percent 
of the total, Negroes only 1 percent, and other races only 0.4 percent. 
In 1930 native whites were especially numerous among female tele 
phone operators (95.8 percent of the total), among female Jibraria’ 
assistants and attendants (94.7 percent of the total), and amo 
female stenographers and typists (94.5 percent of the total). In the 
case of each of these occupations, the large proportion of nati’ 
whites doubtless is explained by the fact that it is very importa! 
that the employee speak English clearly. 
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COLOR, NATIVITY, AND SEX OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS, 1930! 


W hite-collar workers 


, : Total gainful Percent 
2X i "IASS ¢ ~piulatio , | 
Sex and class of population workers Percent of all 
Number distribu- | gainful 
tion | workers 


in class 


Jales 
Native white 27, 511, 862 
Foreign-born white , , O71 
Negri : , 8US 
Other races 978 


Total ; , S04 


male ; 
Native white : _ oS 
Foreign-born white 156, 056 
Negro ’ , HA2 
Other races ~¥l0 


, 116 


1) Sexes 

Native white 35. 173, 370 

Foreign-born white 7 414, 127 a1 ON 
Negro 5, 503, 535 $2. 66 
Other races 741, 888 | 31. 


. 
Total : | 48, 829, 920 | 7, 949, 455 


1 (Compiled from Fifteenth Census (1930), Reports on Population, vol. V, ch. 3, table 3 


Statistics showing the marital condition of male white-collar 
orkers are not available. Of the female workers in 1930, 68.7 
reent were single,' 22.6 percent were married, and 8.7 percent were 
idowed or divoreced.2. The proportion of single women was far 
rger in this group than among all gainfully occupied females—68.7 
reent, as against 54.5 percent, 





—_—_——_——_————~ 


Over 8 out of 10 (80.4 percent) of the female stenographers and 
pists in 1930 were single. More than 78 percent of them were 
der 30 years of age, as against 51.6 percent of all gainfully occupied 
males? The large proportion of stenographers and typists who 
e young and single doubtless results in part from the rapidly 
Teasing demand for such workers, in part from the increasingly 
ge number of girl stenographers and typists being graduated from 
tr schools, and in part from the relatively low salaries these young 


ple are willing to accept while gaining experience. 


The importance of white-collar workers in our gainfully employed 
pulation is evidenced by the fact that in 1930 almost 1 worker in 
ry 6 (16.3 percent) was in this group—more than 1 in 8 (12.8 
reent) of the male workers and considerably more than 1 in 4 
8.6 percent) of the female workers (table 2). Among native white 
rkers 20.8 percent belonged to this group, the percentage being 


Heluding those whose marital condition was not reported. 


Percentages based on figures compiled from Fifteenth Census (1930), Reports on Population, vol. V, 
» lable 6, and ch, 5, table 10. 
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15.5 for males and 37.1 for females. They comprised 9.9 per eri of 
the foreign-born white workers and only 1.5 percent of the Noon 
workers. 

More significant perhaps than the present size of the whit -collay 


oe ° ppre 
group is its remarkable growth. As shown in table 3, during tho ie 


uctio 


60 years from 1870 to 1930 it increased from approximately 361,759 i, IE" 


laim 


7,949,455—an increase of 7,582,703 or 2067.5 percent. Ard the fm 
proportion of the total gainful workers belonging to this gro\ip was!" 
over five times as large in 1930 (16.3 percent) as in 1870 (2.9 percent), 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS, BY SEX, 1870-19 






























































Males Females Both sex: — 
erks 
a mm 
Thi Thi : :, ewsp: 
year Total Total ; Total ader: 
— gainful gainful |—— ~— 
workers workers workers 
r Percent _- | Percent —_ Percent film plo} 
Number | of total Number | of total Num» v— 
r- = ior eo T 
1870 ?__ 10, 669, 635 355, 252 3.3 | 1,836, 288 11, 500 | 0.6 | 12, 505, 923 366, 7 
1880 2____| 14, 744, 942 615, 345 4.2 | 2, 647, 157 | 40, 958 1.5 | 17, 392, 099 | 656, 
1890 2____| 19, 312, 651 | 1, 219, 040 6.3 | 4, 005, 532 169, 673 4.2 | 23, 318, 183 | 1, 38x, 7 pour 
1900 2____| 23, 753, 836 | 1, 730, 033 7.3 | 5,319, 397 439, 024 8.3 | 29, 073, 233 | 2, 16y, | 
1910 3____| 30, O91, 564 | 2, 749, 887 9.1 | 8,075, 772 | 1, 085, 926 13.4 | 38, 167, 336 | 3,835,815 | T) 
1920 3____| 33, 064, 737 | 3, 519, 907 10.6 | 8, 549, 511 2, 198, 342 25.7 | 41,614, 248 | 5, 71s, : 7 ! 
1930_ _ .-- 38, 077, 804 | 4, 877, 235 12.8 |". 752, 116 3, 072, 220 28.6 | 48,829,920 | 7, 949, 4 f nsU 
~ 
1 U.S. Census Reports: Reports on Population, 1930, vol. V, ch. 1, tablé 1; Special Repor! Occupe phe 
tions, 1900, tables III, IV, and 1; Report on Population, 1890, part II, table 78; Report on Population. 
1880, table XX XII A; Report on Population and Social Statistics, 1870, table X XIX. ma 
? Number of “‘ white-collar” workers shown for this year includes an estimate involving somewhat le 
than 2 percent of the total. th 
a popraes to other professional persons’’ and ‘“‘ Technicians and laboratory assistants’, principal ; 
classified with workers in manufacturing pursuits prior to 1930, were estimated as numberin Cle 

















and 5,183 females in 1920 and 5,399 males and 3,455 females in 1910. 852. 
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The increase between 1870 and 1930 in the number of femal 
white-collar workers was particularly large, from about 11,500 t 
3,072,220, or 26,615 percent; and the proportion of the total femal 
gainful workers engaged in white-collar pursuits increased froin abov 
0.6 of 1 percent in 1870 to 28.6 percent in 1930. 

In 1870 males formed a very large proportion (about 96.9) percen! 
of the group, and they far outnumbered the females in eac!) white 
collar pursuit (table 4). In 1930, however, females formed '3s.\\ pet 
cent of all the workers in this group and outnumbered the sales i 
several pursuits (table 1). 
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\BLE 4.—OCCUPATIONS OF WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS, BY SEX, 1870! 
it of 
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COTO thee : : aha ae 
cecupation Males Females Total 
2 —_ 

Ollar pprentices to learned professions 341 45 886 
pprentices to dentists. 165 I 166 
4 the uctioneers - - - ------- . | 2, 254 | 12 2, 266 
. ard writers - ------------ 30 | 3 33 
2 to Jaim agents .------------ ----- --- -- 693 | 693 
jerks and copyists-- —— 5, 801 | 247 6, 138 
| the jerks in Government offices - lipase iubionte 7, 729 943 8, 672 
jerks in hotels and restaurants ' 5, 166 77 5, 243 
) Was essengers . . ------<-+------ : . 8, 637 80 8.717 
horthand writers.-~-.---- 147 7 154 
Cit Laeinads _...-cuiainens 10, 443 56 10, 499 
sokkeepers and accountants in stores. ____- 30, 884 | 293 | 31,177 
berks in storeS..-..---.---.--------.--.-..-- . 216, 310 | 6, 194 222, 504 
orks and hookkeepers in banks_- i A 7, O81 | 22 7, 103 
jerks and bookkeepers in express companies : ‘ aan eee 767 
= lerks and bookkeepers in insurance offices 1, 562 6 1, 568 
orks and bookkeepers in railroad offices 7, 364 10 7, 374 
rks and bookkeepers in ee offices 190 | ! 191 
ommercial travelers_ 7, 230 32 7, 262 
lewspaper criers and carriers... _- 1, 995 7 2, 002 
lat jesmen and saleswomen.--_-__-...---.-- ' 11, 428 2,775 14, 203 
haders and dealers in real estate ------~-- ; 8, 919 14 &, 933 
eighers, gagers, and measurers ___- - - : 923 3 926 
jerks and bookkeepers in manufacturing - - 5, 641 220 5, 861 
Perce iployees of telegraph companies (not clerks) _ , 7, 961 355 8, 316 
| of tot her occupations (estimated) -.-.....-..-- . j 5, 501 97 5, 598 
| Total 355, 252 11, 500 366, 752 


Source: Ninth Census (1870) Reports, vol. I, table X XIX. 


The 7 female ‘“‘shorthand writers’? enumerated at the Federal 
msus of 1870 were the forerunners of the 775,140 female ‘“stenog- 
phers and typists’? enumerated at the census of 1930; and the 355 
nale ‘‘emplovees of telegraph companies (not clerks)’ enumerated 
the census of 1870 were the predecessors of the 16,122 female 
elegraph operators’? enumerated at the census of 1930. The 
5,259 female telephone operators in 1930 had no predecessors in 
70, of course, since the telephone was not invented until 1876. 
may be noted that in 1870 woman clerks and bookkeepers numbered 
y 6 in insurance offices, 10 in railroad offices, and 220 in the offices 
all manufacturing companies, and that at this time there were only 
3 woman clerks in the Government offices. 

Will the white-collar workers continue to grow in relative impor- 
hee? The remarkable growth of this group during the 30-year 
iod from 1900 to 1930 (from 7.5 to 16.3 percent of the total gainful 


rkers) suggests that the group may continue to increase in relative 
portance, 
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The large and rapidly growing white-collar group presents many 

ial and economic problems, and these problems promise more and 
bre to challenge the attention of the sociologist, the economist, and 
lety in general. 
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Earnings of Taxicab Drivers in Washington, D.C., 193) 33 


By Water H. Dunuap, ENGINEER, PuBLic UTILITIES ComMissi: 


oe drivers in Washington, D.C., work long hours for 4 yepy 
moderate return, according to data collected by the Enh cineoy 
Bureau of the Public Utilities Commission for varying periods «uring 
1931-33. 

The data indicate that an alert, energetic, expert taxical drive; 
cruising in search of patrons can make from 2 to 2.5 revenue-trips per 
hour actually worked. At the prevailing rates of fares he will average 
about 23 cents per trip, plus 6 or 7 cents in tips, or a total of 29 to 
30 cents per trip. His gross earnings will thus range from 60 to 7; 
cents per hour out of which he must pay expenses of 25 to 35 cents per 
hour, leaving him about 35 cents per hour net. By working 65 to 7) 
hours per week (9.5 to 10 hours per day, 7 days per week) he can ean 
about $25 per week. Less expert and diligent drivers will usually work 
longer hours and earn less than the foregoing example, which may be 
taken as about the maximum possible earnings. <A good industrious 
cruising driver, but not of exceptional ability and energy, will work 7) 
to 80 hours a week and net $20 to $22. The ordinary run of drivers 
will work 65 to 70 hours a week and net $12 to $15. Below thei an 
those who cannot regularly earn even the rental charges on thie cab 


General Conditions in the Taxicab Industry in Washington 


IN THE spring of 1930 many cars in the lighter models appeared as 
taxicabs on the streets of Washington. They were operated on zone 
rates which undercut the taximeter rates of the older established 
operators. A taxicab war developed and conditions for « tim 
became so chaotic that certain operators were willing to render 
service for whatever remuneration or gratuity the patron chiose ti 
pay. As unemployment increased, the ranks of the drivers became 
augmented by men of all sorts of occupations, such as _ plumbers, 
mechanics, carpenters, masons, steel workers, architects, engineers, 
lawyers, real-estate salesmen, chauffeurs, and laborers. 

After a time the meter-rate cabs were driven off the streets by the 
intensity of the competition, and the rental system became general. 
Under the meter system the owner can require each driver to render ® 
daily report showing every trip made while the cab is out, but unde! 
a zone system he has no meter by which to check the report. The 
rental system was therefore adopted to meet the situation. Under 
this scheme the owner rents the cab to the driver for a stipulated 
amount per day and the driver pockets all earnings in excess of the 
rental charge. The rental charge in Washington varies fro! 52.0! 
to $4 per 24-hour shift, and from $1.50 to $2.50 per 12-hour shill 
the driver paying for the gasoline required. 
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The rental system has been widely used by the owners as a means of 
odging liability for accidents. In order to do this they sell the cab 
the driver on a conditional bill of sale, the daily rental charge con- 
“ituting the daily installment due under the purchase plan. This 
heme enables the real owner to title the cab in the name of an 
responsible driver and to escape responsibility himself. 

In the fall of 1931 the Public Utilities Commission held exhaustive 
miblic hearings and later ordered that taximeters be installed in all 
axicabs and that rates of fare should be 25 cents for the first 2 miles 
nd 5 cents for each additional one-third mile. However, the Com- 
jission has been prevented by law from enforcing this order and the 
ne rates have continued in effect. Various rates are in use, but until 
tober 1933 the majority of the cabs charged 20 cents for the first 
one, 40 cents for the second, and 60 cents for the third. The first 
one included the business section and extended well into the residen- 
jal section, the diameter of the zone being 4 to 5 miles. The second 
one averaged a little over a mile in width and the third about 2 miles. 
since October 1933 most of the operators have added a subzone to the 
rst zone and have charged 20, 30, 50, and 70 cents, respectively, for 
he resulting four zones. 

Up to January 23, 1934, over 3,400 cabs had received the 1934 
vistration plates. Of this number, 730 cars are operated by inde- 
ndent drivers, not in fleets; 2,294 are in some 23 fleets of associated 
wners; and 421 are in 6 fleets owned by corporations. There are 
proximately 2,000 ‘“‘companies’”’ (owners) offering taxicab service 

the publie. 

This excessive number of cabs represents the necessity of the unem- 
oyed rather than the needs and best interests of the community. 
he Publie Utilities Commission has no legislative authority by which 

can limit the number of cabs or owners. The public streets have 
eccome congested with large numbers of cabs cruising in search of 
itrons, and the life of the street railways, an essential industry, has 
een seriously threatened. It is common practice for taxicab opera- 
rs to make standing agreements to drive a group of from 4 to 6 
itrons to work every morning for 25 cents per trip. The street rail- 
ay companies pay 51 cents per hour to conductors and motormen, in 


Pmpetition with net earnings of 16 to 38 cents per hour made by 


Xicab drivers. 
Hours and Earnings of Taxicab Drivers 


Deraivep data as to hours and earnings were obtained for varying 
nods from three taxicab drivers. Also, beginning with January 
32, the taxicab clerk of the Public Utilities Commission was directed 
ask each driver who came in how many hours he had worked and 
W much money he had taken in on the last day he had worked. In 
plember 1933 the questionnaire was made more definite and ex- 
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tensive. The information thus collected is shown in the acco). yyy). BBpith 
ing tables. The data obtained by the taxicab clerk are beliey: | (¢ }p Hgate 
not so reliable as those from the three individual drivers, but |. be Mihpace. 
accepted as fairly representative of conditions existing. had g 

Mr. S. submitted figures in considerable detail covering 9 1), onthy’ Het 


operation from August 1931 to April 1933, and in still greate: detai] Mame 
for the month of April 1932. His data for 2 months—Octoler and HH Ta 
November 1931—were omitted from this analysis, however, {or the Miovet 
reason that, due to sickness in August and September, he ei ployed fi 
another driver, and his accounts for those months involve his }) ines: 
both as an employer and a driver. His trips averaged-2.1 miles eae, 
after which he had to cruise 3.5 miles in search of another e\<) omer. 
thus making his total mileage per trip 5.6 miles. He averaced jo 
quite 2 trips per hour, and as 93 percent of all trips yielded only 29 
cents each, his average fare was 22.4 cents; including the avere tip 
of 5.4 cents, his gross revenue was 27.8 cents per trip. In an hour his _ 
gross earnings would be 54.1 cents; after paying expenses amounting gee 


Hou 


to 25.1 cents, his net earnings were 29 cents per hour. Ordinarily hel ji 





ABLE | 


worked upwards of 12 hours a day, 7 days a week, and in the 7-:onthinsre 
period, including the time off for sickness or other causes, he ay craved Tins 
81.4 hours’ work per week. His daily net earnings averaged $3.38 To 
per day worked, or $22.50 per week. ont 

For years Mr. M. earned $100 per week as a musician, but the depres 
sion and technological unemployment overtook him and he became aim °° 
taxicab driver. His data covered his operations, by weeks, from 


November 1932 through August 1933. He did not keep carefil ” 
verages 


account of mileage, hours, or number of trips, but his record showed Hour 





that it covered a little more than 20,000 miles and he stated tliat he Num 
worked upward of 12 hours a day, part of which was spent at cal stands bie 
waiting for a call. In table 1 the hours have been computed on thi Pres 
basis of 12 hours per day and the mileage has been taken as 20/0) ro 


which approximations are believed to give reliable averages per lou Netr 
and per mile. His averages per day are based on recorded datagyes 
Mr. M. averaged $1.95 per day. His weekly earnings Were therefor "ve 
two thirds those of Mr. S. for about the same number of hours worked. G 
One reason for the differences is that Mr. S. cruised for |iis cus D 
tomers, whereas Mr. M. relied upon the cab stands to a considerabk 


extent and paid out about $2.50 a week in association dues. Aull 


. . . ° . erages | 

Mr. M. is an artist rather than an artisan and his repair costs 1:1 U0 Gross 
: : . . P even 

usually high. His earnings are, however, fairly comparable wii! thos F 


Tj 









shown by the drivers who replied to the questions of the taxica!) cleth 
In the spring of 1933, Mr. F., an expert taxicab driver, rented a ct! 


Total « 


and drove it until he had made 500 trips—197 hours’ work in 21 days Net 
He averaged 9.4 hours per day or 66 hours per week and earned 53! Etim 
net per day or $25.25 per week. His figures are quite coiparbiiyaut 


“0 dat; 
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with those of Mr. S. except that he worked more intensively, but he 






















































































Ny. 
\ be fillctated that if he had continued he would have had to slow down his 
be fimpce. He did not use the cab stands at all. On an hourly basis, he 
jad gross earnings of 76.1 cents, expenses amounting to 37.6 cents, and 
‘hs’ Mipet earnings of 38.5 cents, of which 16.9 cents (or nearly one half) 
‘tail Mimeame {rom tips. 
and fg Table 1 shows the information obtained from the various sources, 
the Miftozether with averages computed therefrom. 
ved Psi 1. SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF TAXICAB DRIVERS’ EARNINGS IN WASHINGTON, 
ness D.C., 1931-33 
° ubdbile tilities 
mer, Mr. F:: max ye Mr. 8, Commission tax- 
| not 500 trips, | months, icab clerk 
Item April to | Novem- = 
ly 20) | rm ag i month, |7 months, Last 4 | 2 years, 
oe - ust 1933 April | 1931 and | months | 1932 and 
¢ tip aie 1932 1932 of 1933 1933 
ir hisi-—— — 
; ‘umber of driver-days---- 21 266 30.0 202. 0 349 4, 236 
nting Hours worked_..._... 197 | 13,192 367.5 | 2,478.5 3, 103 41, 365 
ly | NE i A 2,451 | 220,000 | 3,983.0 | 25,140.0 | 28,012 (4) 
AV ne a ee oe eee 500 (4) 716.0 (4) 6, 007 (4) 
LON th Mapes revenue: : 
Fares.....--- $116. 60 (4) $160, 00 |$1, 148. 85 |$1, 363. 75 (*) 
raged IRE: OL. SERS 33. 30 (4) 38.80 | 297.70] 242.60 (4) 
S338 (ee. 8) ee 149.90 | 1, 425. 40 198. 80 | 1,446.55 | 1, 606.25 | 20, 936. 40 
Xpenses : —— Eee: WARREN: GEREREeR: Ge eee 
EE EE ae $50.81 | $250.00} $52.00 | $434.00] $670.34 (4) 
— Gasoline and oil_..........---- 23. 36 206. 98 36. 46 235. 06 351. 06 (4) 
C pres SR OU f 351. 28 3. 65 > aes (4) 
ame 4 Dues and other expenses. - -- _- Leake 99. 75 18. 78 3. 53 (4) 
from Total. .caccesecescoceccceccenses 74.17 __ 908.01 Mg 92. i __ TA. 38 I 024. 93° : 
areful Net SOVEIE nackncncocesu sexe 75.73 | $517.39 | $106.69 | $682.17 | $581.42 (4) 
verages per day: — oo. oon — 
lowedill Hours worked......_- 9. 37 12 12. 25 12, 25 8.9 9.75 
GlWlS MEER, cnaces.----- 117 75 133 124.5 80 (*) 
hat he Number of trips.....-...-- 23.8 (4) 23.9 (4) 17.2 (4) 
(ross revenue.......-.-. $7.14 $5. 36 $6. 63 $7. 16 $4. 61 $4. 95 
standsiil§ Expenses..........-..----- $3.53 | $3.41 $3.07] $3.78] $294] (4) 
a aS ee $3. 61 $1.95 $3. 56 $3. 38 $1. 67 (4) 
On. theliiiiverages per hour: 
| ee 2.5 (4) 1.95 (‘) 1.94 (4) 
() 000 (ross revenue................--cents 76. 10 44. 70 54. 10 58. 40 51. 80 50. 50 
b , 
oe gan ee _.do 37. 60 28. 50 25. 10 30. 90 33. 00 (4) 
y hOuMMEE Net revenue.............- ‘do 38. 50 16.20} 2.00] 27.50 18.80] (4) 
~ data erages per mile: 
dias Gross revenue................-..do 6.12 7.13 4. 98 5.75 5.74 (4) 
erefore Expenses: 
CES ye 2.07 1. 25 1.31 1.73 2. 40 (*) 
-orked ate oo do . 96 1. 03 91 O44 1. 25 (‘) 
Repairs......... ies eeiilen EE Geter 1, 76 .09 . , ee (4) 
is cus Dues and other expenses. ...do----}..--.-.--- »€0 }.......... . 07 .O1 (*) 
JerabK Total expenses. ........--.do 3. 03 4. 54 2.31 3. 04 3. 66 (*) 
Again Net revenue......... do 3.09 2.59) 2. 67 2.71, 2. 08 (*) 
erages per trip: 
ran uo OS 4.90 (4) 5. 57 (4) 4. 67 (4) 
aa “evenue from; 
h those ay = cents 23.30; () | £2240 (*) 22.7 (4) 
. Se eee " 6. 78 ‘ 5. 40 ‘ 4. 10 ‘ 
clerk p do __ 67 ( es 5.4 O | 40) & 
Le _.do- 30. 00 (4) 27. 80 (4) 26. 80 (4) 
1 a COUR Total expenses............-.--.- do 14. 80 (4) | 12. 90 (4) 17. 10 (4) 
1 days Net revenue............--. __do.- 6.20} @® | wool & 9.70] (4) 















d $3.6 
parabl 


No data, 


Estimate: on the basis of 12 hours per day. 
rantes ‘niles run while “cruising.”’ 
4 € exact figure is not known, but was a little over 20,000 miles. 
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There is considerable seasonal variation in the earnings of 
drivers in Washington, July and August being the dull mon 
the Christmas season the busy period. This is reflected | 
extent in the figures collected by the taxicab clerk, shown in; })|e» 
As already stated, this information was obtained by asking the «rive 
regarding the results of their last day’s work. “Gross rey ony" 
includes fares plus tips. Out of it the driver had to pay the rent {y, 
his cab and the cost of gasoline, which together cost from $3 t« $3.7; 
per day. 
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TABLE 2.—GROSS REVENUE OF TAXICAB DRIVERS IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 2 AND 
1933 . T 
= —= ee = _ Gov 
Number Gross revenue rage the 
of drivers} Number m= imber 
Year and month working | of hours f hours pol 
1 day worked Total Average | Average worked may 
each amount | per day | per hour per day 2 
ole a oe 7 , ‘ peri 
1932: | and 
EE Ee, ee 110 1, 101 $629.66 | $5.71 | $0. 572 9.9 peri 
February _ ___- 285 ee 194 2, 032 1, 152. 37 | 5. 95 . 567 10 
Ree ee 62 674 378. 28 | 6.10 | 55 10 I 
Ei __ sa EG Se Fad BRS 206 2, 124 1, 226. 70 5. 94 | 577 
a enn arm RP = Sa Se i 182 1,772 980. 57 | 5. 39 | . 554 Fed 
(SS a ee in othta kek ; 249 2, 551 1, 258. 45 5. 06 | . 493 
/ ere? Satine — 654 6, 702 2, 966. 52 4. 54 443 at 
tas secesein antes Ter 4c Atel 110 1, 092 468. 97 4. 24 | 429 au 
ETE visit eee 144 | 1, 382 645. 32 4. 48 467 in 
A meg ec 201; 1872 927. 15 4.62 19: 
a ae Ss Sees 272 | 2, 551 1, 300. 79 4.78 510 and 
ais i CL 249| 2,408| 1,349.06 5. 42 | 560 
la: 2.3 i ce 2, 633 | 26,261 | 13, 283. 84 5. 05 | 505 I 
SN  —————L——— EE 0 ! 
1933: | 
EE <-euiinensndeh _ 156 | 1, 413 775. 04 4. 98 . 549 Ney 
February ____.......-.. Pe aa ees 231 | 2, 215 1, 128. 83 4. 88 10 y ‘ 
Ni REI Ae SPB AP AGL 208 | 1, 943 | 942. 63 4. 65 . 485 ) but 
sree Regaigu enaratiapaaaying hap planes eagle 150 | 1, 455 | 754. 61 5. 02 . 518 yf 
ee alihaisom 129 | 1, 252 | 667. 05 5.17 . 532 97 the 
he ae AS ae ea 119 | 1, 238 566. 25 4.76 . 457 10.4 , 
0 ES See ee eee ee 143 | 1, 350 643. 63 4. 51 177 9.4 hou 
ea ES Ta Sees ae 123 | 1, 135 568. 17 4. 55 500 © 
Den en eae eae 125 1, 124 551. 00 4.41 11H) of | 
SE 2t. . . 4 cdi thw <aaetlendde aa 61 505 244. 45 4.01 454 § 
 « “SS Seaaaeees. Saae 86 806 416. 85 4.85 | Is 190 
hs cnncparctsse~cdnstindense 77 668 394. 05 5. 12 | 1) Hl 
ey ees an peeeteen ss 0] 
ee veoniliiend 1,603 | 15,104 | 7,652. 56 4.78 | 507 
} =! ——_ t 1e 
Grand total. _...........-- oaths 4, 236 | 41,365 | 20, 936. 40 4.95 0) 81 
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Messuring Changes in Cost of Living of Federal Employees 
Living in Washington ' 


By Farra M. Witutams, U.S. Bureau or Home Economics 


N ACT of Congress of March 20, 1933 (H.R. 2820), entitled 
A “An act to maintain the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment’’, directs the President to reduce salaries of Federal employees 
in accordance with the reduction in the cost of living, until that 
reduction equals 15 percent of basic salaries (i.e., salaries in force 
when the act was passed). The law includes the following section: 

The President is authorized to investigate through established agencies of the 
Government the facts relating to the cost of living in the United States during 
the 6-month period ending June 30, 1928, to be known as the base period, and 
upon the basis of such facts and the application thereto of such principles as he 
may find proper, determine an index figure of the cost of living during such 
period. The President is further authorized to make a similar investigation 
and determination of an index figure of the cost of living during the 6-month 
period ending December 31, 1932, and each 6-month period thereafter. 

In order to ascertain the facts relating to the cost of living of 
Federal employees in the 6-month period ending June 30, 1928, and 
at the present time, it was necessary not only to ascertain changes 
in prices, but also to ascertain the quantity and cost of the goods 
and services Federal employees bought at the earlier date. 

It is true that there had been an investigation of the expenditures 
of 506 Federal employees living in Baltimore, Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, and Chicago, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1928, 
but no employees with salaries of more than $2,500 were included in 
the investigation and the schedule used did not provide for detailed 
figures on the purchases of items other than food and certain articles 
of household equipment. An investigation of the expenditures of 
190 families of the business and professional group by the Bureau of 
Home Economics in 1927 included the families of 57 employees of 
the Federal Government, whose salaries varied from $2,500 to 
$18,000. Thirty-five of these families lived in Washington and the 
figures on their expenditures provided the only recent data available 
on the expenditures of Federal employees living in that city. No 
data were available on the expenditures of Federal employees living 
as single individuals. The complicated nature of the task set by the 
law made it obvious that it was too difficult a problem for any one 
organization to carry out single-handed in the time before a report 
must be made, 

President Roosevelt referred this section of the act of March 20 
to the Seeretary of Labor for action, and she in turn asked the Com- 
mitiee on Government Statistics and Information Services of the — 


_— 





' Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1933, 
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American Statistical Association and the Social Science Ri. ;¢) 
Council for technical advice on the problem. The Commit: « },,; 
the assistance of Prof. Helen Wright of the University of Chi 
6 weeks during the fall to make plans for carrying out the im 
tion ordered by Congress, even though she was unable to rei, jy, jy 
Washington to take charge of the research contemplated in th. plan, 

Since it was an inopportune time to investigate the expen: i ires 
of all the Government employees throughout the Nation, i: was 
decided to make an original investigation of the expenditures 6{ only 
those Federal employees living in Washington. This investi tioy 
would provide weights for indexes of the changes in the cost of |iyi) + 
of the employees in that city, which could be used in connectio:: with 
the index for the cost of living of wage earners for the entire | jjited 
States in settling the salary question. 

It was planned that this investigation of family expenditures s|\ould 
be conducted as an experiment, with results which might be valuable 
for the studies of the future. The investigation became a cooperative 
project of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agricii!ture. 
These Bureaus had the advice and assistance of the Committee on 
Government Statistics, and the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
National Recovery Administration. The Women’s Bureau and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Retail Prices (consisting of representatives of 
various Federal agencies) cooperated in the field work. 

The first step in the investigation was to ascertain how Federa! em- 
ployees in Washington live and what are their financial responsi)ili- 
ties. According to the Civil Service Commission there are at the 
present time almost 66,000 employees on the permanent pay roll of the 
Federal Government working in Washington. The latest official 
figures on the salaries of Federal employees come from a report of thie 
Bureau of the Budget for 1932.2. They show average earnings of 
permanent employees in the executive departments (both in Was|iing- 
ton and in the field service) and in the Postal Service as $1,901 in that 
year. The average earnings of those with salaries under $2,50() were 
$1,684, and of those earning $2,500 or more, $3,264. No materi:! was 
available on living arrangements and financial responsibilities for the 
Federal employees as a whole, or for those living in Washington. 

A questionnaire was distributed among all Federal employers 11 
Washington asking for sex, civil-service classification, basic s:l."y 
rate, length of residence in Washington, type of living arrangeie0', 
type of family, number of children in family, whether or not ‘here 
were boarders in the family, whether or not the employee was 1): kin¢ 


) lor 


L1l0'A. 





2 Message of the President of the United States transmitting the Budget for 1934. United State vern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1932, pp. a223-a225. 
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cular contributions to relatives not now living in his or her house- 
hold, whether the home was rented, owned clear or mortgaged, and 
whether he or she had a written record covering all or part of his 
expenses in the period 1928-33. The returns from these question- 
naires are summarized as regards salary and living arrangements by 
civil-service groups in the following table: 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES WORKING IN WASHINGTON, BY BASIC 
SALARIES! 











Number of employees living 
a : —— | 
| Number | 
In family groups of em- 
ployees 
Salary group As Pen re | | not re- | 
single | Clerical, | ¢ lerical, a 
indi- _| mechani-| adminis- |Subpro-| progeg. | UV INe 
: ‘ cal, and | trative, fes- B secs arrange- 
viduals | unclassi- and sional sional ments 
service | - - : service 
| fied | fiscal service 
| services | service 


Total 








Under $1,500. 2, 857 | 3, 844 | 3, 335 | 571 : 12, 995 
$1,500-$1,999-. 558) 868) = 2, 2 9, 063 618 13 | 17,802 
$2. 000-$2,499 . - | 1,516 | 145 2 2, 701 415 7! 25 8, 334 


Total under $2,500 8, 931 4, 857 7, 202 | 5,099 | 1, 604 | 516 39, 131 


$2,500-$2,909 | 7B 39 1, 807 | 613 194 723 5, 148 
$3. 500-$3, 999 i) a 68 549 6 564 1,312 
$4,000 and over 114 | 633 | 52 1, 724 5 2, 756 








Total over $2,500 | 1, 29% 43 | 2, 209 | 3, 464 293 | 3, 965 





Grand total | 10, 224 | 4.900! 9,501 | 18,563 1,897 | 4,481! 1,007 


| According to returns from a questionnaire circulated in Government departments in September 1933. 


Among employees earning less than $2,500, family types differed 
creatly from one civil-service classification to another. To obtain 
an adequate random sample from so heterogeneous a group as the 
Federal employees in Washington would have cost much more than 
the available funds or the time would allow. It was accordingly 
decided to investigate the expenditures of the chief types of family 
organization and civil-service classification within the important 


salary groups, selecting individual cases by lot from within these 


representative groups. 

The following types of employees were selected for study: 

1. Basic salaries between $1,000 and $1,500: Employees in the 
custodial service, with families consisting of husband and wife and 
chiidren under 16 years old, and sometimes others, with one or more 
contributors to the family income. (The questionnaires show a great 
preponderance of families in the custodial group with only one con- 
tributor to the family income, but when the field workers began to 
Visit families whose questionnaires had been so marked they found in 
i great many cases that other members of the family were actually 
contributing to the income for all or part of the year. Since general 
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knowledge of family organization in this group makes it seem re... 
able that the family with more than one contributor to inco: 





by 


representative, it was decided to include the families of |} in by ! 
employees in the custodial group with two wage earners, as wi] y< KR ex?’ 
those with only one wage earner.) wou 
2. Basic salaries between $1,500 and $2,000: mol 
(a) Single individuals living in rented rooms, selected at randoy ava 
from all branches of the civil service. son 
(b) Man employees in the clerical-administrative-fiseal service with 92 
families consisting of husband and wife only, and husband, wife, an wel 
children under 16 years old, and sometimes others, the husband eine ! 
the sole contributor to the family income. obi 
(c) Woman employees in the clerical-administrative-fiseal sery joy lor 
with families consisting of husband and wife only, both contribwting pri 
to the family income. we 
(d) Woman employees in the clerical-administrative-fiseal service, FB"! 
the sole support of at least one child under 16 years old. re] 
3. Basic salaries between $3,000 and $4,000: Families of man em- FP 4! 
ployees in the professional service with families consisting of hushand QP"! 
and wife only, husband and wife and children under 16 years old, and Be &! 
sometimes others. pr 
No families taking boarders were included in the investigation, and FE 
no families with more than two lodgers. All the employees from J 
whom data were secured had lived in the District of Columbia during FB ™ 
at least 9 months of the fiscal year 1932-33 and were employed by — 
the Government in Washington during the first 6 months of 192s = 
Field workers armed with schedules visited these employees and FD * 
their families asking for information in detail on the quantity and — ° 
cost of the items entering into the living of the individual or the J & 
family, in the years ending June 30, 1933, and June 30, 1928. Com- FF 
plete figures for the year 1932-33 and more fragmentary data for FE ? 
1927-28 were secured from— 5: 
123 Federal employees living as single individuals, & 
105 families of employees with basic salaries from $1,000 to . 
$1,500 from the custodial group, : 
127 families of employees with basic salaries from $1,500 to 
$2,000 from the clerical-administrative-fiscal group, and 
104 families of employees with basic salaries from $3,000 to : 
$4,000 from the professional group. + 


It was found that 18 percent of the employees in the professions! ! 
group and 9 percent of the men and 7 percent of the women in the FE 
clerical group had written records of their living expenses for al! 0! 
part of the period 1928 to 1933, and names were drawn by lot {rom 


these account-keeping groups to give them proper representatio! iN 
the sample, 
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MEASURING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 


The information obtained in personal interviews was supplemented 
by 2 questionnaire sent to 4,000 employees whose names were chosen 
by lot from the entire group, asking them for specific figures on their 
expenditures in the year 1927-28. In constructing weights which 
would represent the purchases of Federal employees in the first 6 
months of 1928, figures on quantities purchased in 1927-28 were 
available for some items either from the schedules filled out in per- 
sonal interviews or from the questionnaires which asked for data on 
1927-28 expenditures, or from both. In general, however, the 
weights were calculated as follows: 

Average expenditures in 1932-33, as shown by the schedules 
obtained in personal interviews, were summarized by groups of items 
for which prices are known (or estimated) to move together. Average 
prices for January 1928 and December 1933 to represent each group 
were reduced to relatives with December 1933 as a base. These 
relatives were used to compute expenditure figures which would be 
representative of expenditures in 1928 if it could be assumed that the 
quantities purchased were the same at the two periods. The quan- 
tity weights to be used in computing the index were calculated by 
dividing each computed expenditure figure for 1928 by the appro- 
priate average price for 1928. The resulting quantity figures were 
adjusted by comparing them with the average quantities purchased 
in 1932-33 and 1927-28, as shown by the schedules, with figures 
secured by the questionnaire on 1927-28 expenditures, and with 
information as to the purchases of families of similar economic status 
in the years 1927 and 1928, from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
studies of Federal employees in five cities in 1927-28, and the Bureau 
of Home Economics study of families of the business and professional 
groups in 1927. 

In the opinion of the author a cost-of-living index should be com- 
puted at least quarterly, and the weights for each quarter should 
represent consumption in that quarter. Some goods which are so 
important in the year’s purchases that they must be included in a 
cost-of-living index are not available for pricing all year round, and 
others, because of seasonal differences in human needs, or because of 
seasonal price variations, are purchased in different amounts at 
diferent times of year. However, the information available on 
seasonal differences in purchases is very fragmentary. It would 
doubtless have been possible to prepare weights which would approx- 
imate average purchases of food, clothing, fuel and light, furnishings 
and equipment, transportation, recreation, and education at different 
seasons of the year from data available on retail sales and on family 
purchases, but it would have been a long process because the data to 
be used in making such estimates were not readily available. The 
indexes computed in the present investigation have, therefore, been 
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calculated on the basis of average annual expenditures, except. | 
case of fresh fruits and vegetables and of clothing, where se... .,,) 
differences could not be ignored. 

A separate list of fruits and vegetables was prepared for each 1m. \;|), 
with different weights for each month, the items included an, 
weights depending on shipments into Washington markets. ‘J \o.: dep 
weights have been calculated on the assumption that, on the ave: ive. 199 
the same amount is spent for fruits and vegetables for every 1\0nt) n 
throughout the year, but that purchases are differently distribut. «| .; 101 
different seasons between canned and fresh products and bet eer 
fresh products of different kinds. 

At the present time the clothing section of the wage earners’ ¢s|- 
of-living index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is ¢0)))- 
puted for winter months by computing the aggregate cost of the | 
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of year-round clothing and winter clothing in December, and adding on 
to these aggregates the cost in the previous June of the list of {hp nid 
summer clothing included in the index, and comparing the resu! ting 


aggregate with the aggregate secured by adding together the cost of 
the list of year-round and summery clothing in the previous June, snd 
the winter clothing in the previous December. A similar meth}io« is 
followed in computing the June index. This procedure nattir:||\ 
tends to retard the movement of the clothing index. In the computa- 
tion of the Federal employees’ indexes for December 1933, the clot) ing 
section of the index was based on the aggregates resulting from 
multiplying the lists of year-round and winter clothing by their prices 
in January 1928 and December 1933. For the purpose of giving 
clothing expenditures a proper weighting in the all-commodities inde) 
it was necessary to add to the aggregates for winter and year-rownd 
clothing for each period an aggregate representing expenditures for 
summer clothing. Accordingly clothing expenditures in 1927-2: 
were computed by assuming that prices of summer clothing |i 
changed by the same percentage as prices of year-round clothing. 
/ The indexes showing the relative cost of living of Federal emp|oy ees 
will not have the same groups of items as the Bureau of Labor St: tis- 
| tics indexes of the cost of living of the wage-earning group. They will 
have no miscellaneous item, but will present separate figures on 
changes in the cost of food, housing, household operation, clot! ing, 
furnishings and equipment, personal care, medical care, recrea (iol, 
transportation, education, life insurance, and the compulsory coi(''- 
butions to the Federal retirement fund. 
parate indexes were computed for all employees, and for i- 
ployees living as single individuals, and employees of three diffrent 
types living in family groups: Custodial employees with basic sal: ries 
under $2,500 (the majority of whom are Negroes), other emplo.evs 
with basic salaries under $2,500, and employees with salaric 0! 
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s2,500 and over. The weights for the four indexes differ strikingly, 
partly because of differences in the income of the groups to which 
they apply and partly because of differences in size of family. The 
| pric quotations used for important items of clothing, furniture, 
personal service, and medical care also differ from one index to another, 
depending on the quality of these goods and services purchased in 
\927-28 by the group to which the index applies. 

The indexes for December 1933 (using prices in January 1928 as 
100) are as follows: All employees, 85; employees living as single 
individuals in rented rooms, 88; custodial employees with salaries 
under $2,500 living in family groups, 83; other employees with 
silaries under $2,500 living in family groups, 85; and employees 
with salaries of $2,500 and over living in family groups, 85. 

A report is how 1n preparation which will present in detail the data 
on the family expenditures of the Federal employees studied and the 
method of computing the indexes of their living costs. 











EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Emergency Conservation Work During 1933 


VER 550,000 persons have been benefited physieallyand ment s|ly. 

their families have been kept off the relief rolls, much construe 
tive work has been done in national and State forests, and industry, 
trade, and transportation have profited through the operations of the 
Emergency Conservation Work organization, authorized by the Refor- 
estation and Relief Act approved March 31, 1933.' These benefits 
are shown in a recent report on emergency conservation work. 

The main purposes of the Reforestation and Relief Act were the 
relief of acute distress through employment of jobless men, the in- 
provement of forests and parks, the rehabilitation of young men whose 
health and morale had been undermined by the depression, and thie 
lessening of State relief through cash allowances to men whose depend- 
ents were in great need. 

On April 5, 1933, the President created the Emergency Conserya- 
tion Work organization and appointed Robert Fechner as Director. 
He also arranged for four United States Departments, namely, those 
of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Labor, to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment and operation of a system of forest camps, and directed thie 
Secretary of each of these Departments to name a representative to 
cooperate in the work and act with the Director as an advisor 
council. 

The administrative personnel of the organization is as follows: 
Robert Fechner, Director; J. J. McEntee, of Jersey City, \./., 
Assistant Director (executive); Charles H. Taylor, of Washington, 
D.C., Assistant Director (administrative). 

The members of the advisory council are: 

Robert Fechner, Director. 

Col. Duncan K. Major, Jr., General Staff, representing the \Var 
Department. 

Arno B. Cammerer, Director of Office of National Parks, Buildings, 
and Reservations, representing the Department of the Interior. 





1 For text of act, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1933, p. 1039. 


2 Emergency Conservation Work. Interim report by Robert Fechner, Director, Apr. 5, 1933, to ! al, 


1933. Washington, 1934. (Mimeographed.) . 
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fk. A. Sileox, Forester, Forest Service, representing the Department 
of Avriculture. 

W. Krank Persons, Director of the United States Employment 
Service, representing the Department of Labor. 

Out of the Emergency Conservation Work organization has grown 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, conservation camps on Indian reser- 
vations, and smaller contingents of forest-work camps in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 

The Department of Labor was made responsible for the selection of 
the men (except war veterans) to be enrolled in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. It established general policies and standards and 
designated in each State an agency to select the men in that State. 
The Veterans’ Administration acted in the same capacity in the 
selection of veterans. 

The War Department was made accountable for the enrollment of 
the men of the Corps. It establishes and administers the forest 
camps, transporting the men, feeding and clothing them, and looking 
out for their welfare from the time of enrollment until discharge, 
except when they are actually at work in the forests. The work of 
28 companies of war veterans engaged in flood-control work as part 


' of the C.C.C. is under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers of the 


Department and the camps are administered by the Army. 

The selection of all camps on national, State, and private forest 
lands and in Puerto Rico and Alaska was delegated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The preparation of work programs and the 
supervision of the forestry work, including the purchase of the tools 


‘and machinery needed, were also entrusted to that Department. 


The Department of the Interior was charged with the selection of all 
camps operated in the National and-State parks and in Hawati and by 
the General Land Office, and with the supervision of all work done in 
National and State parks. The Office of Indian Affairs handles all 
phases of the Indian conservation program, and the Office of Educa- 
tion prepares and recommends educational programs for the C.C.C. 


tind cooperates with the Army in putting into effect the C.C.C. 


educational program. 

The men are selected for the Civilian Conservation Corps on a 
population basis, each State being given a fixed quota, an exception 
being made in the case of a few Western States with large forested 


pveas, where a small number of experienced woodsmen was added to 
the quotas. When practicable, C.C.C. men are put to work on proj- 
jects in their own States. The camps are organized as units with a 
phaximum strength of 200 men each, designated as companies, and 


assigned to each company are 3 commissioned line officers, 5 enlisted 
men, and from 8 to 10 supervisors or foremen. The educational 
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program calls for an educational adviser for each camp. In 
instances more than one company were located at the same pla: 
During the summer the men lived in tents, but when winter 4), 
the camps were shifted from the colder regions and wooden bi: ye 
were built at 80 percent of the camps, outside labor being emplo, o4 jy 
their construction. In the rest of the camps tents are still use. 


ley 


A base cash allowance of $30 a month is paid to all men. {jo}; 
percent of the men receive $36 and 5 percent, called leaders, po ceiye 
$45a month. Nearly all of the young men and most of the vel organs 
allot an average of $25 a month to their dependents. - 

For purposes of administration the forest-work program ha~ jee) 


authorized for only 6 months at a time. The authorized strenet|) of 
the forest army for the first period—April 5 to September 30, |933— 
was 317,900: 301,975 for the Civilian Conservation Corps,14,4(\() for 
the Indians, and 1,525 for Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

According to the Director’s report, 337,020 men were actual!y en- 
rolled and given jobs, in addition to 15,000 men employed |)y the 
Departments of Interior and Agriculture to supervise the wor\ and 
3,416 Reserve officers and contract surgeons. Of the enrolled person- 
nel actually put to work, 322,802 were members of the C.C.C., 1516 
members of the forest army in Puerto Rico and Alaska, and |2,7(2 
Indians. Because of discharges to allow men to take other enploy- 
ment, etc., the enrolled personnel has never equaled the authorized 
strength. The maximum strength of the corps for any 1 day during 
this period was 301,230 on July 22. There were also 6,742 Revular 
Army, Navy, and Marine officers and Army enlisted men assigned 
the camps. 

There were 1,541 camps established during this period |, 105 
operated by the C.C.C., 67 by the Office of Indian Affairs, 5 in |’verto 
Rico, and 1 in Alaska. 

At the end of the first 6 months 175,000 men reenrolled. Authoriza- 
tion for replacements to bring the C.C.C. to maximum strengt!i and 
for a small increase in the number of veterans was made, and reylace- 
ments and outright additions thereunder to the number of 150),()() 
brought the total for the entire period of enrolled men given work iD 
the camps to approximately 486,000. About 306,000 of these were 
still in the camps at the end of the year. 

During the second period—from October 1 to December 31, |‘)3}— 
the number of camps operated was 1,548—1,468 C.C.C. caps, 
Indian camps, 4 camps in Puerto Rico, and 1 camp in Alaska. (‘ps 
were being established in Hawaii at the time of the report. 

The benefits of Emergency Conservation Work, the | recto! 
declares, are manifold. In the field of unemployment work his bee! 
furnished to over 550,000 persons—486,000 enrolled in the (.(.C, 
the Indian camps, and the camps in Alaska and Puerto Rico; | 5,0 
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foresters and experts overseeing the work of the men; 4,733 Reserve 
Corps, Navy, and Marine officers; and 45,000 carpenters employed 
when winter camps were being constructed. 

In the field of relief an average of 300,000 families received cash 
allowances each month ranging from $20 to $25 from sons and rela- 
tives in the C.C.C., the average monthly total being $6,500,000. 
Pay checks to the 12,000 Indians, the Reserve officers, and work 
supervisors also lessened the burdens of relief, and increased the 
flow of money in business channels. 

In the field of health and morale the physical examination records 
for 15,000 men at the time of their first enrollment in May and June 
and on their discharge 5 or 6 months later showed an average gain of 
728 pounds in weight and 0.277 inch in height. The men have 
cuined in general health and a marked improvement in their morale 
has also taken place, it is stated. 

Purchases made for the forest camps have benefited hundreds of 


‘industries. The financial report for the first 8 months of operation 


of the camps shows that approximately $110,000,000 had been spent 


' for foodstuffs, wearing apparel, automotive equipment, tools, building 
_ materials, shelter, and other supplies. The clothing industry bene- 
‘fited to the amount of $27,000,000. Freight and passenger business 


supplied by the Emergency Conservation Work organization amounted 


to $16,695,000. Shghtly over $19,000,000 was expended for lumber 
sand other building supplies and labor costs in the construction of 
housing of the men for the winter. 


The communities where the camps are established have profited by 


the increased business done in the stores and by the farmers in the 
bvicmity. Fifty percent of the more than $2,000 a month spent for 


food alone by each camp is spent in the vicinity of the camp, and the 
nen also have from $3 to $5 a month to spend. 

A tremendous amount of constructive work in the forests and parks 
has been done by the Emergency Conservstion Work units. Sixty- 
two different types of work have been performed and several million 
acres of timbered land have been worked over. Most of the men 
have been employed on projects for the protection of the forests from 
fire, disease, insects, and rodents, the improvement of timbered areas 
through thinning and other means, the grevention of soil erosion, tree 
planting, and the improvement of National and State park lands for 
recreational use. The following are some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments during the first 7 months: 


1. Completion of tree and plant disease control operations on 2,120,942 acres. 
Completion of insect pest control operations on 1,355,563 acres. 


3. Completion of rodent control operations on 3,809,270 acres. 
1. ‘Trees planted on 60,092 acres. 


). Completion of erosion control operations on 468,107 acres and the partial 


to 


qr 








>©olpletion of similar work on an additional 172,744 acres. 
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i. The construction of 99,779 soil-erosion dams. 

7. Completion of forest stand improvement work on 268,943 acres. 

8. The removal of inflammable fire hazards from 153,209 acres. 

9. The construction of 13,342 miles of truck trails, 6,754 miles of telephore Jino. 
and the construction of 5,840 miles of fire breaks. 

10. The improvement of hundreds of thousands of acres of National an s 
park lands. 


Late 








Federal Unemployment Relief Work During December 1533 = 


SHARP decline in expenditures from Federal funds spent for yp. 
employment relief occurred from November to December 1933 R}y 
the amount in the latter month being less than half of the Noy ene 
sum. Undoubtedly this decline was to a large extent due to the eliyp. 


ination from relief rolls of persons given employment on civil-wo 











projects. 

During December 1933, outright grants amounting to $26,457,933 - 
were made, of which $425,000 was to be used for the care of trap. a 
sients, $2,790,500 for the purchase of commodities for relief pur. Ps 
poses, $1,160,739 for educational work, and $121 744 was granted to M 


self-help groups of unemployed. In addition $3,330,934 was allotted 
on the matched-funds basis, the States sia $3 for every §| 
granted on this basis from Federal funds. 

Table 1 shows the disbursements for various purposes from \fay 
(when the Federal Emergency Relief Administration began to fune- 
tion) through December 1933. 
































TABLE 1.—FAMILIES AIDED AND EXPENDITURES INCURRED UNDER FEDERA 
RELIEF ACT, MAY TO DECEMBER 1933 
| Unemployment relief from Federal funds 
Month oo Outright grants for 4 
given relief} Matched | - - 1 WER : . 
Wlotments | ‘Tran- |self-help| Educa- |Commod-| Other 
| sients | groups! tion ities purposes 
May...---.- _| 4, 252, 443 |$32, 600,019 |__ & S £32, 600, 019 
June..........| 3, 789,026 | 18, 123, 283 |. a | $808,429 | 1s, 931,712 nba 
July..........-} 3,448,621 | 42, 502,683 |........ Se ae .--| 6,129,030 | 4s, 721,713 izon 
August.______| 3, 350,000 | 34, 792, 731 | $64, 000 | Cau 115, 025, 303 | 49, 882, 0H 
September. .__| 2 2,995,000 | 10, 202,224 | $330,000 | 2, 000 we 15, 067,183 | 25, 601, 7 
October_..____| 2 3,010,000 | 47,398,183 | 459,500 | 71,700| $75, aa"! ‘ 6, 923, 315 1, 927, 608 
November - _-. (3) 10, 768, 287 |2, 541,055 | 13,900 | 486, 062 {$21,043,000 |29, 092, 684 H4, 988 
December. - (3) 3, 330, 954 425, 000 | 121, 74 1, 160, 739 | 2, 790, 500 |21, 990, 000 24, SIS, Yl 
Se — ——_—_—_—_— — = = = = —— = = 
Total...|.......__...|199, 808, 344 3, 755, 555 | 273, 344 |1, 721, 801 ‘fe 833, 500 vs, O35, O44 | 324, 428,48 





1 For grants to individual groups, see Monthly Labor Revi iew, + Seeeeens 1934, p. 314. 
2 ay an estimated. 
3 No data 


In October, the latest month for which data on this point ar avail 
able, the average amount of relief per family ranged from %).°7 |! 
New Mexico to $37.16 in New York. The average for all 9! (ol 


1 Information from monthly reports of Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
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sat) 









ental United States was $19.18. Lt ts pointed out, however, that 
hese averages are from 10 to 20 percent lower than the actual 
mounts of relief received by families completely dependent on relief 
hroughout the entire month, since the figures include families receiv- 
i only supplementary relief and those receiving aid for only part of 
he month. 

Table 2 shows the percent of the total public relief funds which 
as supplied by local, State, and Federal authorities and the propor- 
‘on of the relief money spent for specified purposes. 
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Tr un- ¥ vuhi dene cere meres - ii : : 
; wate 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF FUNDS ACCORDING TO SOURCE 
1933 OF FUNDS AND PURPOSE FOR WHICH EXPENDED, MAY TO OCTOBER 1933 
niber 
elim- Item May June July August ber October 
WOPKS ate Reet ee a 
a | 
ource of funds: Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
se ~ / . ee ates - 24.4 24. 2 25.9 1 21.0 1 20.3 | 1 22.4 
1 YS3 State . *. <r Ne 6.7 11.9 11.8 114.4] 118.4] 115.3 
Federal — ; , 68.9 63.9 62.3 64.6 161.3 | 1 62.3 
tran- rpose for which expended: 
: Food a 81.8 | 82.1 | 80. 1 73.6 
pur- Shelter : a Haem : 7.7 | 7.4 | 8.4 9.6 
Clothing iain loi wgenehin 4.6 4.5 4.9 5.9 
ted to Medical care. .__- ‘i x me ame 3.3 | 3.3 3.2 2.8 
: ; Fuel and light__-- q , 2.1 | 2.3 3.0 7.5 
lotted Household necessaries —- 5 | 44 .4 6 
Ty \ | "] ————— ee 


'! Partially estimated 





May 


. fune- 


) Table 3 shows for December 1933 the Federal funds disbursed to 
1¢ various States for specified kinds of relief work, together with the 
ptal amount from May through December 1933. 
















































































EBAY Boe 3.-AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FROM FEDERAL FUNDS, BY 
rs KIND OF GRANT AND STATE, DECEMBER 1933 
December 1933 

Total, 

Outright grants for May to 

ames Matched | ——— —_—____—___———_| Total, a” xd 

ne | Self- = | | Decem- 1933 

ments | Tran- help Educa- | ommod-| Other pur- ber 
| sients | groups | tion ities | poses 
5 931 | 

pt bbama a ; Dn at ie : $1, 000, 000 $1,000,000 | $6, 821, 266 
Se ee oad tona puibichiloUcdcobinsiassunds-n| S04 080 | _ 170,000 | 185,920 | 2, 084, 146 
+9, Soh ‘ansas oo) oti iia Pe : oo d 1, 500,000 | 1,500,000 | 4, 959, 249 
ont a oe a TE ERTS _..| $16,300 | 57, 500 sah 73, 800 | 12,068, 245 
“ orado i eet | 49,692 | 16, 500 "150,000 | 216,192 | 3,392,050 
0 Rik Of pmectiout.....oc}o..522...--]- ; 35, 250 me 35,250 | 2,895, 781 
pales laware or eae $10, 00 | 50, 000 60, 000 782, 167 
xe Me: of Columbia__|___-- >| 30,000 |_- | 135,000 | 165,000 | — 792, 181 
brida ~~ (ORS ; * sae : | $550, 000 | 1, 250,000 | 1,800,000 | 9, 412, 232 
rgia ara ws SSae se __..---| 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 | 6, 185, 854 
~ a... a hthtalbame de et “| "10,000 | ” 15,000} | 618, 957 
OY TL FY) SSR erent anne een 225,000 | 29, 635, 027 
fiana Acs, | Sees tes . sain | 22, 000 | _| 500, 000 522,000 | 4,731,925 
me... co __.......| 80,000 x 6, 200 | iF | 36,200 | 2, 402, 489 
Sas J ER see weet a ' ake , .| 2, 464, 726 
- ntuck ae oi Ni 50, 000 a 50,000 | 4, 180, 797 
e aval Sani a ee eee sl oe an 35, 000 | , 1,000,000 | 1,035,000 | 8,322, 157 
Se 7 ine ia: Seal 25,000 |__ pe Be NG 25, 000 1, 202, 014 
od Il ryland et ae FF > ME OE ae Bs _| 700,000 | 700,000 | 4,372, 598 
f col setts. .... 003,609 | 60,000 |......... | 144,300 | 589,000 |........... 3, 796, 909 | 11, 355, 140 
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TABLE 3.—AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FROM FEDERAL PF! 
KIND OF GRANT AND STATE, DECEMBER 1933—Continued 














December 1933 





Outright grants for— 
Matched fF Otal, 
allot- Selt- | I becom 
help | Educa- |Commod- Other pur- oad 
groups tion ities poses 








Michigan = $12, 267 | $100, 000 |$1,061,000 les, 450, 000 |$2, 623, 267 
Minnesota--____- bWitwikenwseni.lanenstal “ee LD an ERS epsitinteeee 60, 000 
i ippi , ...-----|---------| 32,300 507,000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 539, 300 
wen-e-e|---------| 58,500 |.._....._-| 1, 157,000 | 1, 215,500 
a eee 9, 000 , ery 9, 000 
Resa, me? » ae 18, 500 |__ 250, 000 268, 50) 
SS ee | | l!!|CUY 2,000 |_. 50, 000 62, OO 
New Hampshire___| 10, 000 | oan : oe 10, O04 
New Jersey... _._-| gholel hive 105, 179 | | 105, 170 
New Mexico ees a aes / 10,000 | 75, 000 85, O00 
New York.__.- 7 o ; 
North Carolina nod vabpens 30, 000 |. | 750,000 | = 780, 000 
North Dakota. 7 Tre wee, 7 | 66,000} 440,000) 506, O00 
Re Ee iasecedpndpenccinicdesa-o] SED L.-...-.--| GEO) 905 60 
Oklahoma. ee ee ae eee TTS een a hl CU 
age Sr Lee FNS eae 6.600 |_........-] 5, 000 
SS Ease heres ee ee See 
i ...ctnchdthanietitindiettatiinecssenst | TD Bancane 
South Carolina____- eS EE RR Coen Tae 
i ED Die nsec Ddideonastuesnenesal | MEL accnec-chaae, 
eS ad we ex 46,000 j..........! a 5 
1 




















..| 2,000,000 | 2, 


1, 000, 000 | 1, 


16, 000 | ‘ 283, 000 
Virginia.____._.__ $250, 000 25, 000 | 13, SE Pe. eee 
Washington. a. £20 : v 7) eae 80, 000 | 
Ee ear Be é 76,000 |... , 350, 000 | 1, 426, 
Wisconsin.__._____- 77, 325 adi |-- nee ’ & _| 700, 000 R07 








425,000 | 121, 160, 739 |2, 773, 000 |20, 690, 000 28, 501, 














ae on ae Ve oe res 5, 200, 000 215, 000 
bp iitewtice harteiiee sa ; WE. tre ne -thaded 400, 000 400, 000 
Puerto Rico.....___|__.__ __ eee Ibe aE one 700, 000 700, 000 
Virgin Islands... __|______- “— Vee am 2! 2, SOM 


SR Be 2 











Grand total 425, 000 | 121, 744 i 160, 739 |2, 790, 500 |21, 90, 000 29, 818, ¥ 


Buffalo Unemployment Survey, November 1933, Revised Report 


PRESS release of December 10, 1933, on the preliminary report 

of the fifth annual survey of unemployment in Buffalo was pub 
lished in the January 1934 Monthly Labor Review. The Unitedfl 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics was advised later that this releas 
as issued by the New York State Department of Labor contained 
certain errors and was requested to call attention to the corrected 
figures. The following is the revised report, reproduced {roi the 
New York State Industrial Bulletin of December 1933: 

The fifth annual study of unemployment in selected areas of Buffalo, \.Y., li 
been completed. The results published here supersede those present: i! the 
preliminary report which was released to the press. The data indics that i 
November 1933, 282 workers per thousand were unemployed as comp: red Wit 
312 per thousand in 1932. Since studies of a like nature for the same +'«xs his" 


been made each November beginning with 1929 comparable data are 10 avs 
able for the past 5 years. This work is sponsored by the Buffalo Fou |ativ!" 
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BY MR operation with the State department of labor. Students of the State Teachers’ 
‘allege at Buffalo and the University of Buffalo made about10,000 house-to-house 
isits (9 enumerate the unemployed. 

In November 1933, of the 15,729 usually employed persons able and willing to 
1 Ota ork, 0,157, or 58.2 percent, were employed full time, 4,428, or 28.2 percent, were 
. nemployed, and 2,144, or 13.6 percent, were employed part time. 


ecam. 










































- Summarizing the data for men and women able and willing to work in 1933 
hows that 57.4 percent of the men and 61.4 percent of the women, were employed 
ull time; 13.9 pereent of the men and 12.5 percent of the women, were employed 

wid part time; and 28.7 percent of the men and 26.1 percent of the women, were un- 
S, 949, TR a : 
, 605, 960 ble to find work. 
+, 5 ° ° ° 
j 101 so The percentage of workers fully employed and on part time is approximately 
* 27857 Mt) percent of all males able and willing to work in contrast with 74 percent of the 
Uo2, AYg 
«11, 80] omen. 
os os Comparing the results of the five studies of November unemployment, it was 
an ~ Sound that among persons who were able and willing to work, those who could not 

1, O84, ndemployment constituted: 

fiS2, OF 

7, 824, 79 fen Percent | Women: Percent 
~ i 1920 - = J eee ~iak Se 1929 Pitughthinhidisnndesduiee 3.5 
« W, OL 

mY ey 1930 ee 17.2 RN hiccs kavigdictinachamadihes 14. 6 

183, ih 1931 Sh aS Ria seticcace oes beehatinineasiss — \ 
6, a 1932 Pr Se OE Ln eit noddcampatacenbesbesons 25. 4 
3 175 1 — a eee | 1933 . . sbadedetguscess HRA 
(Ka) 4 
iy The employment status of men shows a considerable improvement over 1932 
. ut among women unemployment has risen from 25.4 percent in 1932 to 26.1 
rcent in 1933. 

Of men and women able and willing to work those who were employed part 

a ne in November were 
pee = Percent Women Percent 
49, 9 i920 7.1 1929 : 5.4 
ffl 1930 ’ 18. 6 1930 12.2 
3) 193) , 23.2 1931 : 16.3 
- 1932 ee 23.4 1932 19.0 
2, 1933 ee te 13.9 ‘ 12.5 
| The proportion of men on part-time employment fell from 23.4 percent in 1932 
Report 13.9 percent in 1933 and among women part-time employment fell from 19 


Preent in 1932 to 12.5 percent in 1933. 

Although the percentage of unemployment among men able and willing to 
rk has fallen 3.9 percent since November 1932, the proportion of idle men 
10 have been unemployed more than 52 weeks is higher, being 68 percent in 
83 and 60 percent in 1932. About four fifths of this group have been unem- 
ved more than 2 years. It appears that the men who are being put back 
Work are from those groups who had been unemployed less than 52 weeks. 


employment had lasted less than 10 weeks for 18 percent of the men, more 


an 10 but less than 52 weeks for 13.8 percent, and 52 weeks and over for 68.2 
reent. 


y report 
aus pu 
United 
; release 
sn tained 
, rected 


rom the 


N.Y., hai 
1 in thé 
that 
red will 
reas have 
W aval 
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TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ABLE AND WILLING 7: 
BY SEX, 1933 








Number | Percent 


Employment status | 


Both 
sexes 


Males Females Males Femak 








| 
Employed, full time 7, 125 2,032} 9,157 
Employed, part time 1, 729 415 | 2, 144 
Two thirds but less than full time. 503 87 | 590 
One half but less than two thirds. 692 163 | 855 
One third but less than one half 319 | 69 | 388 | 
Less than one third. 212 94 | 306 
Fraction not reported 3 2 | 5 
Unemployed, able and willing to work 3, 564 864 | 4, 428 





Total eaten ES 12, 418 | 3, 311 15, 729 


! Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


TABLE 2.—DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL MALES ABLE AND WII 
WORK BUT UNABLE TO FIND JOBS, 1929-33 


Number Percent 





Duration of unemployment - - —— 
1933 1932 |} 1932 1931 1930 


Under 2 weeks aim 
2 and under 4 weeks. ___- ; 185 
4 and under 10 weeks._______- 359 
10 and under 20 weeks___. bail 204 | 
20 and under 30 weeks ee 156 
30 and under 40 weeks___- ‘i 81 + .§ 
40 and under 52 weeks._.._____- 52 gt 5. 
52 weeks and over -- | 12,432) 2, 34: 38. 60. 
SE : 3, 564 3, 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


1 Includes 1,425 persons in 1932 and 1,928 persons in 1933 who were unemployed 104 weeks an 
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; , Work of National Labor Board and Regional Boards 


TOTAL of 1,818 cases, covering 914,000 persons, was handled 
by the National Labor Board and its regional boards up to the 
od of January 1934.' Cases numbering 1,628 coming before the 
gional boards involved 514,321 workers, the remaining 190 cases, 
fecting approximately 400,000 persons, being handled by the 
ational Labor Board. 
» The cases handled by the National Labor Board, as of February 1, 
34, are summarized as follows: 


Number of cases to date _ - RE hes et ee ed 190 

Cases settled — _ - Eee EROS ae Se. 132 

Cases referred to regional boards___ - 22 
ui Settlements by agreement_. ' ae: 103 
! 4 Settlements by decision of Board 29 
; Total workers involved in cases 400, 000 
Number of strikes 132 
Number of strikes settled _-_ 107 

‘ Cases jointly submitted for arbitration 11 
Number of elections held _ - - 30 
Cases pending - - _ __- US ih’ wld oid 27 


The figures show that of the 132 cases settled by the National 
bor Board 103 were settled by agreement and 29 by decision of the 
bard. Of the 132 strikes, 107 were settled by the National Labor 
dard, and 11 cases were jointly submitted for arbitration. 

The following table gives a statistical summary of the activities of 
vional labor boards: 


BN ational Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3113, Feb. 4, 1934. 
10772°—34——3 hoz 
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SUMMARY OF CASES HANDLED BY REGIONAL LABOR BOARDS TO JA a ployees V 
— ——— _ —s | eligib te 
Cases Str or OUNCT | 
Latiaie aie 9 Whe 
Workers + 
Board | Total Pend- | involved | y: gation, OF 
num- | Settled | *®28¢ = | Ge veal mployer. 
ber ing ber ertey el] : 
repres it; 
have cert 
pttente....<...¥.-.5 ..05.-1f.-£ 5.5.) 42 ae | 9,000 10 | 
NESS ST _ 6 — SR a a. 82 | 26 21 18, 389 19 after Upo! 
Buffalo_.-_----- : —— 31 10 14 4, 197 4 eo emplo 
Chicago... ._..--- ; Ae 113 45 15 44, 673 23 ae ee 
Cleveland . - / 102 46 56 17, 834 6 dae in any ot 
Detroit . bkeas 136 | 114 22 | 19, O13 78 
Indianapolis. 95 | 44 15 9, 244 6 the board 
Los Angeles. - - 34 OT Ae 28, 203 . lustrial F 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 35 | 26 | y 23, 387 13 ee 
New York_.._-- , 319 | 285 |......__| 97,913 224 3. The 
Newark__-.- 66 39 | 12,338 16 
New Orleans__ __- 53 22 | 31 | 65, 000 9 are in ad 
Philadelphia. - _-.. - p0desth-t 97; 74| 23] 28,490 21 Se all 
Pittsburgh. _____-_____. bot 60 41 | 15| 35,715 10 a 
GR TROUES. 6245 - cobs cum s3éasewe 55 | 17 | 31 43, 463 12 
San Francisco-- 283 277 | 6 47, 000 7 
eT OPT ee Tan os ae re 25 10 | 15 | 10,462 
Pato. - 20445555555 --------++-| 1,628 | 1,021 | 778 | 514, 321 466 
: HE 
The regional labor boards settled 1,021 cases out of 1,628 handled lad 
and 359 strikes out of a total of 466. Six regional boards (uflalofee} jos 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New Orleans, and Saf j¢joc: 
Francisco) reported settlements of all strikes coming before them ,,),..,, 
Strikes were.averted in 169 instances. Detroit. | 
Minn.; N 
Pittsburg 


National Labor Board Empowered to Supervise Elections o 
Employee Representatives 


UPERVISION of elections by the National Labor Board to insur 
employee representation in dealing with employers has beet 
provided by Executive order.' This order, dated February |, 1934, 
empowers the National Labor Board to supervise elections where 
a substantial number of employees in any establishment wis!) sucli 
an election to choose representatives for the purpose of collectiy 


CO 
us 
nd of . 
llinois, 
lichiga: 


fork, N 


bargaining. We 
The order reads as follows: onsin : 
1. Whenever the National Labor Board shall determine, in such 1 .nner ! we 
it sees fit, that a substantial number (as defined in the discretion of the | vard) of i. 
the employees, or of any specific group of employees, of any plant or © terprise Under 
or industrial unit of any employer subject to such a code or agreeme: |, havamlay hot 
requested the board to conduct an election to enable them to choose re) resent he pris 
tives for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or ))0'¢¢')0%R—) eyailip 
in the exercise of the rights assured to them in said section 7 (a), the }ourd “80M 0p | 
make the arrangements for and supervise the conduct of an election, ier ( b. 
exclusive control of the board and under such rules and regulations as ' board ' National 
shall prescribe. Thereafter the board shall publish promptly the name~ .{ tho* ‘Idem, je 
representatives who are selected by the vote of at least a majority 0! ‘1° & 





! National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3078, Feb. 1, 1934. 
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njoyecs voting, and have been thereby designated to represent all the employees 
ligible to participate in such an election for the purpose of collective bargaining 
yp other mutual aid or protection in their relations with their employer. 

9 Whenever the National Labor Board shall have determined upon an investi- 
sation, or a8 the result of an election, that the majority of the employees of an 
emplo er, or the majority of any specific group of employees have selected their 
~prescntatives in accordance with the provisions of said section 7 (a), and shall 
we certified the names of such representatives to their employer, and there- 
after upon complaint or on its own motion, the board shall determine that such 
an employer has declined to recognize or to deal with said representatives, or is 
in any other way refusing to comply with the requirements of said section 7 (a), 
the board shall report its determination promptly to the Administrator for In- 
dustrial Recovery for appropriate action. 

3 The powers and duties herein conferred upon the National Labor Board 
are in addition to, and not in derogation of, any powers and duties conferred 
yon such board by any other Executive order. 


Regional Labor Boards Appointed 


HE appointment, by the National Labor Board, of a regional 
d labor board for Kansas City, Mo., raised the total number of 
OMmcuch boards to 18.!. Those previously established are in the following 
MB cities: 
ln Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn.; Newark, N.J.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. 


ap 


Ratification of Compact on Prison-Made Goods 








A COMPACT of fair competition governing the manufacture and 
use of prison-made goods had been ratified by 27 States? at the 
nd of January 1934—Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
llinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
lichigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
ork, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
wolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
onsin, and Wyoming. This compact has also been approved by the 
~ ‘ational Reeovery Administrator. 
vom Under the terms of the agreement working hours in prison shops 
avqmeay not exeeed those established for competing private industry and 
tame prison-made goods may not be sold below the fair current price 
‘gp ’vailing in the markets where normally sold. In fixing prices the 
, ost of production of the prison goods must be computed by taking 


oardai ' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 2794, Jan. 17, 1934. 
fose ‘Idem, press release no. 2959, Jan. 26, 1934. 


elli* 
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into account the same allowances for labor and overhead 4) i jy 
domestic private industry on competing and comparable prod) ts 

Where prison-made goods are used solely in tax-supported i) stit). 
tions the terms prescribed shall not apply. Nor do they covery 
“the construction of public works or ways financed wholly from funds 
of the State or its political subdivisions.”’ 

Administration of the compact will be placed in the hands of , 
committee similar to the code authority provided under each: code. 
to be known as the prison labor authority and to consist of 9 me: nbers, 
6 of whom will be elected annually by representatives of the sivnatory 
States and 3 of whom will be Presidential appointees representing 
labor, industry, and consumers, respectively. 


Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act During January 1934 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during January 

1934 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown in 
summary form in the following tabular analysis. This tabulation 
is in continuation of similar tabulations carried in the December 1933 
and the January and February 1934 issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention is to 
supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i.¢., thos 
affecting the great bulk of employees in the industries covered 
Under the hours provision in every instance the maximum hour 
permitted are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory work: 
ers, office workers, or the principal groups in service industries, wher 
the codes provide different schedules of hours. There has been ne 
attempt to enumerate the excepted classes of which one or more are 
allowed for in practically all codes, such as, under the hours prov 
sions, executives and persons in managerial positions earning over a 
stated amount (usually $35), specially skilled workers, maintenance 
and repair crews, and workers engaged in continuous processes where 
spoilage of products would result from strict adherence to the hours 
as established. Similarly, the existence of specific classes exempted 
from the minimum-wage provisions is not indicated here. For 
complete information relative to the exempted classes under tlic !ou!s 
and wages sections, special provisions for the control of home work, 
sale of prison-made goods, and studies of occupational hazaris, it 
necessary to refer to the original codes. 

In this issue a special section at the end of the tabular an:lysis § 
devoted to amended codes that have already been printed in origiti! 
form. It is intended to keep a continuing record of amendiicits @ 
labor provisions as a part of the monthly summary. 


r 


overtime 


Provisions for 


Maximum hours 


and learners) 


Minimum wages (excluding apprentices 


nd date effective 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Employment, Production, and Productivity in the Anthracite 
Industry, 1927-32 


FURTHER recession in 1932 in production, capacity in opery 

tion, days worked, men employed and output per man per year, 
and an increase in output per man per day and quantity of coal mined 
by cutting machines and stripping is shown in the annual report of the 
Bureau of Mines! covering the anthracite industry in 1932. Th 
following table shows the salient statistics of the Pennsylvania anthra. 
cite industry from 1927 to 1932, inclusive. 


SALIENT STATISTICS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY, 1927-2: 








5 —— i : 
1928 1929 1930 | 1931 432 


- ‘| 7 
Production.................net tons__| 68, 465, 537) 64, 551, 767| 64, 203, 900) 50, 830, 838 51, 141, 397 42, 904, 4) 
Capacity in operation (calculated) 


net tons__/108, 000, 000/105, 000, 000/100, 000, 000) 101, 000, 000) 100, 000, 000 94, 000, 0H) 


Item 





Average number of days worked _.__. 225 217 225 208 Ik} If 
Average number of men employed. - - 165, 259 160, 681 151, 501 150, 804 139,431! 121,48 
Output per man per day___net tons_- 2.15 2.17 2.17 2. 21 2. 37 25 
Output per man per year____- do__. 485 469 7 460 128 {II 
Quantity mined by cutting machin 

net tons__| 1, 171,888) 1,289,809) 1,159,910) 1,410,123) 1,587,265 1, 674,22 
Quantity mined by stripping..do.__.| 2,153,156) 2,422,924) 1,911,766 3, 813, 237 3, 980,973 














2, 536, - 





In all instances the declines occurring in 1932 represent a continu- 
tion of a trend established during 1928. The number of tons of coil 
produced and the average number of men employed have dropped 
yearly without exception, but the statistics of capacity in operation, 
days worked, and output per man per year show gains in either 
1929 or 1930, with a continuing loss thereafter. 

The rise in output per man per day that was evident in 131 was 
carried farther in 1932. At the same time the use of machine cut- 
ting and strip mining increased, both of these factors in conjunction 
with operation of the more productive mines during a period of slack- 
ened demand having doubtless contributed to the increased produ- 
tivity in the anthracite industry. 





ile coal 


' U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coal Division. 
tables, 1932, by F. G. Tryon and H. L. Bennit. Washington, D.C, 


538 


Pennsylvania anthir 
October 16, 1933. (Mimecuraphed) 
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CHILD LABOR 





Employment of Children under 14 in England 


HE new English law concerning the employment of children and 

young people (see Monthly Labor Review, September 1932 p. 
537) became effective by official order, on November 1, 1933. It 
provides, among other things, that no child under 14 shall be em- 
ployed before the close of school hours on any day when he is required 
io attend school; it permits local authorities to modify this, however, 
by formal action so as to permit the employment of a child before 
school hours on a school day for not more than 1 hour. In anticipa- 
tion of the coming into effect of the new act, local education authori- 
ties were requested in 1931 to furnish particulars of the number of 
children under 14 employed in various occupations in their respective 
§& districts, distinguishing those who were employed before school hours. 
wie The following table, published in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for 
wim November 1933 is based on data sent in by 298 of the 318 local author- 
ae ities from whom it was requested. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN UNDER 14 IN ENGLAND 








Vid — —— 


























| 
a Aged 12-13 A ged 13-14 Em- 
i ee ay | ployed 
Occupation Total before 
lat Boys Girls | Boys Girls school 
pal -|——_|-—_ — — 
ved Delivery of— 
Newspapers....... Eee bebuudetaudebpantes: 10, 152 304 | 18, 187 605 | 29,338 | 22, 568 
n ns ke cmsoapennancenetoone i 1, 727 243 | 2,442 242 | 4,654 2, 653 
’ Goods and parcels bated dee 5, 403 416 | 9,902 431 | 16, 152 1, 211 
erie 2 shops............-.-. 727 127 | 1,048 227 | 2,129 194 
Industrial home work __. - 192 152 186 122 652 ss 
Nursing and domestic work __.__-. on 241 | 1,317 395 | 1,505 | 3, 458 700 
Agricultural work... .... -. : 1, 387 348 | 1,790 349 | 3,874 658 
‘as Other occupations... .--. -. ; j wae e 706 161 980 230 2, 077 75 
«itera eet aaa ey "Wise ) fee ae) BEE o eae oe 184 
It Tetebsais. ; 20,535 | 3,158 | 34, 930 | 3,711 | 63,308 | 28,331 
on : Se ee = ~" 
ik 539 


al 


wl.) 











PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 





Care of the Aged in New York 


EW YORK State makes provision for the care of its needy aed 
people in several ways—through a State-wide, State-aidedd pen- 
sion system, and through public and private homes. Data 061) the 
various methods of care for the aged practiced in New York are viyey 
in the annual report of the Board of Social Welfare of that Stato, for 
the vear ending June 30, 1932, from which the following inform): tion 
is taken. 
Old-age pensions.—The New York old-age pension law, under \\ \\icl 
payments began January 1, 1931, provides for grants in aid to citizens 
70 years of age or over who are not in need of institutional care. No 


maximum allowance is set by the law, the welfare board being iierely 
directed to “provide adequately”, giving due consideration to the 
individual circumstances. There is no property qualification, )u1 


the State board has adopted regulations which allow the payment of 
old-age relief to (1) persons who own a home which brings in no income 
and which has no borrowing value, provided the carrying charees of 
the property do not exceed a reasonable rental; (2) persons who |iave 
money or negotiable securities not in excess of the cost of last illness 
and burial, provided such expenses cannot be met from any other 
source and that the amount reserved for this purpose does not ex ved 
$250; and (3) persons carrying insurance, provided that if the policy 
is in excess of the expenses of last illness and burial, the excess -|):il! 
be used to repay the amount of old-age relief received. 

During the year 1931-32 the number of pensioners rose from 4°),535 
to 51,225 and the monthly disbursement from $1,090,847 to $1 .2)5,- 
845. At the same time the average monthly allowance fell stecily 
by a few cents each month, from $26.91 in July 1931 to $24.78 in May 
1932, rising to $25.30 in June 1932. A standard budget of minim 
expenses was made, on the basis of a cost-of-living study, the »)p!i- 
cation of which resulted in ‘‘a marked reduction” in the allow sees 
in many cases. The report ascribes the rise in the number of pen- 
sioners to an actual increase in the total number of aged in the >\le 
population, lessened opportunities for their employment, an the 
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ontinuance of the depression. The board estimates that about one 
third of the applications are a direct result of the conditions resulting 
rom the depression. The report further points out that the possi- 
pility of the beneficiaries ever again becoming self-sustaining lessens 
ys the depression continues. 

From September 1930, when the first applications were received, 
through June 1932, a total of 97,053 applications were filed. With- 
drawal of application or death of the applicant before the claim was 
yeted upon reduced this number to 93,244; of these, 87,813 had been 
decided by June 30, 1932, grants having been made in 58,456 cases, 
while 29,357 (33.4 percent) were denied. Of those granted, 7,231 
were later discontinued because of death, new conditions, ete. The 
otal number of deaths among the pensioners was 6,119, of which 5,001 
ok place in 1931-32. 

The proportion that the pensioners form of population ranged from 
(2 percent in Erie, Nassau, and Westchester Counties to 1.2 percent 
in Schuyler and Tioga Counties. 

The total amount disbursed in old-age relief during the fiscal year 
wis $14,559,155. Refunds from pensioners or their relatives amount- 
ed to $80,208, making a net expenditure of $14,478,947, of which 
half was reumbursed to the city or county welfare districts by the 
state. 

The old-age security law, it is reported, has checked the rise of the 
population in the 62 public homes in the State. It has, however, 
had no very great effect in removing persons already in these homes. 
Altogether 569 persons left these institutions in order to receive the 
pension, but of these 99 returned. There were 377 others who were 
denied allowances because of their mental or physical condition and 
were sent to public homes, while 511 others had their allowances 
liscontinued for the same reason, being sent to a public institution. 

Public homes.—The number of residents in public homes rose from 
8,206 in 1922 to 10,975 in 1929, and to 13,062 in 1931. Of these 
persons, 50.7 percent (end of 1931) were from 50 to 70 years of age 
ind 38.4 percent were 70 years and over. 

The average cost of care per inmate in 1932 was $323 per year, or 
S$ cents per day. 

Private homes for aged.—In addition to the public homes mentioned 
ibove, there are 16 private homes and 4 other institutions caring for 
lependent adults which receive State aid. There are also some 180 
iomes and 50 other institutions for aged which do not receive public 
uid but are supervised by the State board of social welfare. The 
board estimates that the private homes have a population of 13,125 
ersons and a monthly turn-over of more than 200 persons. 
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Certain statistical data are given for the 16 private homes 
ing State aid, as follows: 


Average daily number of inmates 
Value of property owned $5, 197, 180 
Receipts, 1931-32 $1, 061, 881 
Total disbursements, - $1, 084, 144 

Maintenance expenses, 1931-32: 

Salaries, wages, etc $285, 985 
Food, ice, and water 196, 326 
Clothing 5, 274 
Fuel, light, and power________ - 74, 310 
Medicines and medical equipment and supplies 38, 047 
Office expenses , 33, 841 
Household furnishings and equipment. apg 31, 554 
Farm and garden 9, 761 
Transportation, etc 2, 884 
Insurance and taxes 18, 142 
38, 467 
8, 799 


743, 390 





English Expenditures on Public Social Services 


HE British Government has recently issued a paper giving data 

concerning expenditures for certain forms of social service i 
England and Wales and in Scotland for the financial year 1931 (or 
the latest available financial year) and in regard to a number of the 
services, for 1932 also, these latter amounts being partly estimated 
The Ministry of Labor Gazette gives, in its issue for December 1933 
(p. 439), a summary of the expenditures (other than out of loans for 
capital purposes) for a number of the more important forms of public 
service. The funds from which these expenditures are made come 
from a variety of sources, in addition to Government grants. 

The term ‘‘expenditure”’ as used in the return is restricted to expenditure from 
(i) local rates, (ii) Parliamentary votes and grants, and (iii) other receipts (not 
being receipts from loans for capital purposes) accounted for by, or to, Govern- 
ment departments and local authorities. The ‘‘other receipts” include, for 
example, in the case of education, revenue from endowments, voluntary ¢ol- 
tributions, teachers’ superannuation contributions, ete.; in the case of health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, and widows’, orphans’, and old-aye col 


tributory pensions, the contributions of employers and employed; in the case o! 
housing, rents; etc. 


The amounts spent in the financial year 1931, and the actual oF 
estimated amounts for the financial year 1932, are shown in tli 
following table: 
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gXPEN DITURES ON PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 AND 1932 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound at par = $4.8665. 


Average exchange rate for 
1931 was $4.535 and for 1932 was $3.506] 


England and Wales 





Financial year 1931! Financial year 1932 


Expenditure under— 





(nemployment insurance acts: 
Insurance benefits, ete 
Transitional benefit 
National insurance (health) acts 
Widows’, Orphans’, and old-age contributory 
pension acts 
Old-age pension acts 


War pensions acts and Ministry of Pensions act_| 


Education acts. 
Acts relating to reformatory ‘and industrial 
schools atin 

Public health acts so far as they relate to— 
Hospitals and treatment of disease _- 
Maternity and child welfare work. 

Housing of the working classes acts__- 

Acts relating to the relief of the poor_- 

Lunacy acts... 


Mental deficiency ‘acts.......- soresenscseseeos 


POtchidbécnbtcceacdeccudusetec 








Unemployment insuraace acts: 
Insurance benefit, etc 
Transitional benefit 
National insurance (health) acts__. 
Widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory 
pension acts___ ; 
Old-age pension acts... 





English 
currency 





-78, 476, 000 
| 27, 161, 000 
| 33, 507, 000 


| 35, 412, OO 


$4, 351, OOO 
42, 272, 000 


| 
| 





8Y, 623, 000 | 





United 
States 
currency 


$381, 903, 454 
132, 179, 007 
163, 061, S16 


172, 


2, 332, 498 


167, 169, 142 | 
205, 716, 688 | 


436, 150, 330 
2, 540, 313 
44, 625, 805 
14, 059, 319 
171, 427, 329 
179, 471, 654 


12, 404, 709 | 
8, 842, 431 | 


429, 854, 000 2, 091, 884, 491 


Scotland 


£11, 959, 000 
5, a 000 
952, OOO 


War pensions acts and Ministry of Pensions act_| 


Edueation acts- 


(Acts relating to reformatory ‘and industrial | 


schools 

Public health acts so far as they relate to 
Hospitals and treatment of disease 
Maternity and child welfare work 

Housing of the working classes acts 

\cts relating to the relief of the poor 

Lunacy acts_- 

Mental deficienc y acts 


Totals___. 


319, 000 | 
1, 989, 000 | 
1, 323, 000 | 


1, 271, 000 | 


60, 497, 
| 


40772°—34——-4 





000 | 








(estimated) 


United 
States 
currency 


English 
currency 


), 546, OOO $275, 
5, 057, OOO 219, 
3, 550, 000 163, 


181, 109 
269, SY! 
21, O75 


i, 425, 000 | 177 
), 04, 000 
, 120, 000 
7, 673, 000 


, 262, 263 
175, 602, 786 
195, 243, USO 
426, 660, 655 


515, 000 2, 506, 248 





$58, 198, 474 
25, 373, 931 
19, 232, 408 
21, 062, 212 
20, 775, ORY 
22, 945, 548 
66, 393, 660 


627, 770 


i, 744, O60 


1, 552, 414 | 


24, 278, 969 
21, 037, 880 


6, 185, 322 | 


204, 408, 651 





£7, 364, 000 ha 
8, 729, 000 | 
3, 900, 000 | 


$35, 836, 906 
42, 479, 679 
18, 979, 350 


4, 428, 000 | 
4, 436, 000 
4, 479, 000 
13, 475, 000 


21, 548, 862 
1, 587, 794 
21, 797, O54 
5, 576, OSS 
125, OOO 608, 313 
1, 397, 000 
209, 000 
5, 213, 000 
5, 174, 000 | 


1, 246, 000 


, 708, 5O1 
, 455, O84 
, 369, 065 

179, 271 
}, 063, 659 


60, 265, 000 , 279, 623 
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Medical Service of Chicago Truck Drivers’ and Chauffeurs’ 
Union 


MEDICAL insurance plan providing complete medical siryire 
which is said to have benefited both workers and emp|iyers 
through improved health, greater efficiency, and the removal {roi 
the workers of the financial worry of sickness, and reduction jy 
lost time has been provided for members of the Chicago ‘ruck 
Drivers’ and Chauffeurs’ Union, Local 705, and their families since 
1930. In April of that year a medical center with specialists in charge 
of the different departments and with complete and modern e uip- 
ment was placed in operation, according to a pamphlet, entitled ‘A. 
Humanitarian Service”’, which has been issued recently by the wnion, 
The clinic provides full medical care, including minor and _ j)):jor 
operations and complete hospitalization where it is needed. The 
medical insurance plan under which this service is rendered is fin:riced 
by a yearly fee of $10 for each member and of $1 per year eacti for 
members’ wives and children. The opportunity to secure medical 
care at these rates has been accepted by so large a proportion 0! tle 
membership that at present 15,000 persons receive medical treat inent 
each year and approximately 1,600 more are taken care of at the 
hospital. 

The center occupies 10 rooms in a central location and has facilities 
to handle from 75 to 100 patients daily. The staff consists of 4 
physicians and 2 graduate nurses and the center is equipped with 
modern X-ray apparatus, equipment for making basal meta!olisin 
and other tests, and has a completely equipped operating room. 
The type of treatment given at the office, which is open from 9 3.111. to 
8 p.m., includes surgical dressings, light and heat treatments, }iss! 
metabolism tests, X-ray treatments and pictures, the giving 0! pre- 
ventive serums for contagions, reduction of fractures, examin: (ions, 


etc. A maternity service is also maintained, so that complete cure | 
given before and after childbirth, with regular supervision of tii care 
of infants. In cases which require hospitalization, through ar inge- 
ment with one of the city hospitals, patients are given hospit:! cure 
under the attendance of one of the physicians of the center w:‘liou! 


additional charge. During the first 9 months of 1933 the «cnte! 
took care of 697 surgical cases and 124 fractures. 
544 
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Protection to Life and Health of Union Members Provided for 
in Collective Agreements 


BOUT 350 of some 700 collective agreements analyzed on this 
A point. by the Bureau of Labor Statistics make some provision 
to prevent injury to life and limb and ill health caused by working 
conditions. 

These provisions differ according to the hazards of the different 
trades. Many agreements in the printing trades contain provisions 
designed to improve working conditions, such as the installation of 
sanitary fixtures, an efficient lighting system, proper ventilation, 
sifficient heat in workrooms during cold weather, and pure, cool 
drinking water during the summer. Many also require that all 
machines creating dust or gases shall be equipped in such manner as 
to protect the health of the employees, and that all sweeping and dust- 
ing of composing rooms shall be done outside of working hours. 
Protective provisions in building-trades agreements are varied. 
Inspection of ladders and scaffolds used by the workers; overhead 
protection against falling objects; temporary floors above and below 
the workers; inclosed and heated buildings from November 1 to April 
|; restriction or control of the use of spray machines for applying 
paint; and the piping to outside of buildings of salamanders, gas or 
rasoline torches—these are a few of the most general provisions. 

In a few of the trades the employer is required to furnish goggles for 
he use of employees, to prevent injury to the eyes from dust or 
flying chips of metal or wood. In the trades in which employees 
york in acid or water, or are exposed to inclement weather, the agree- 
ments provide that the employer shall furnish protective clothing such 
as rubber coats, boots, and gloves. 

Practically all agreements of the stone-trade unions contain pro- 
sions for the protection of the health of their members. Thus, 
he use of hand surfacers and bumpers is prohibited; no surface- 
utting machines, turning lathes, or sand blast may be worked without 
ultable dust-removing device; and shelter for the workers must be 
umnished at all times. Agreements of bakery workers, barbers, and 
lothing and wearing-apparel workers generally provide that shops 
ind workrooms shall be kept in a clean and sanitary condition; and 
i large number of these agreements demand compliance with all 
ptate and municipal laws for the health and safety of the workers. 

The following are examples of the provisions for the protection of 
tion members as they appear in the collective agreements studied. 



































Bakery workers.—The bakeshop must be in a sanitary condition, must be clean 
nd have plenty of ventilation. A clean place must be furnished for dressing and 
inching. Distilled water for drinking purposes must be in the shop. The bake- 
hop must not be in a basement. 
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Power-driven machinery in the bakery trade is a danger and hazar: {, the 
workers. In case of accident or crippling of a worker he must be paid one |)qjs of 
a week’s wages in a period of 2 weeks. 

Barbers.—I agree to keep my shop not less than 65° temperature in cold jonths 
[ also agree to keep my shop well ventilated and free from flies either by screens 
or electric fans. 

Brewery and soft-drink workers.—Employers shall furnish and install al! neces. 
sary appliances to insure employees against danger to health, life, and limp, 
When obliged to wash containers, tank, or kettles with strong solutions, they 
shall be furnished with suitable clothing. 

Men employed at machines shall be provided with goggles if danger prevails, 
No employee shall be forced or required to work at varnishing without necessary 
safety appliances and precautions furnished and utilized. 

Brick and clay workers.—Each man exposed to rain, working in clay pit, shall 
be supplied with one pair of rubber boots and one raincoat for the year, to he used 
during wet weather. The boots and coat to be left in charge of the foreman whey 
not in use. 

Broom makers.—Shops shall be properly heated, ventilated, and kept free from 
smoke, and otherwise conform to the State law. 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers.—On all outside scaffolds where other craft- 
men are working above our men, an overhead protection shall be firmly attached 
either to cable supports or upon suitable framework erected thereon, said pro- 
tection to be not more than 8 or 9 feet above platform upon which members are 
working. 

All seaffolds 10 feet or more from the ground must have railing not less than 3 
feet high. No member shall work over an open salamander, and all stoves must 
have a pipe connection to carry off coal gas. 

Car penters.—Elevator, stairs, and other openings shall be properly safeguarded 
against accident at all times, and walks, scaffolds, and ladders shall be properly 
erected and guarded. 

Cement finishers.—No member of this local shall be allowed to work where there 
aré open salamanders, gasoline, oil, or any torch which is injurious to the health 
of our members. Salamanders must be piped to a flue or outside opening. Build: 
ings shall be inclosed from November 15 to April 15, and heated to 40°. 

No work shall be done from ladders over 15 feet high. All shafts and dangerous 
places shall be sheeted above and below finishers. 

Electrical workers (inside wiremen).—No electrical worker is permitted to work 
in an elevator shaft with a working elevator except when there is a journeyman 
electrical worker or a contractor stationed at the control of the elevator. 

Electrical workers (power lines).—The company shall furnish members of the 
brotherhood with all proper safety appliances for protection of life and property 
in the performance of their duties. 

As a matter of safety there shall always be two journeymen on poie when there 
is work on wires of 2,500 volts potential. When working on wires of 6,600) volts 
potential and over there shall always be not less than three journeymen |ineme! 
on pole, equipped with proper sticks and rubber gloves. When less thian three 
men are present it will be permissible for foreman to work on pole with men. 

Steam and operating engineers.—Employers shall be required to furnish suitable 
shelter to protect employees from falling material and the elements of the weather. 
Heat must be furnished for engineers when they are operating gasoline or clectri¢ 
engines. 

Hod carriers and building laborers.—Employer shall provide a suita!\« pls¢e 
where workers can change their clothing and eat their lunch, with hes! whe! 
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weather demands it. Rubber boots must be provided for men when working 
where there is mud and water. 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers.— All buildings must be enclosed between Novem- 
ber 1 and March 31. All elevator shafts must be properly covered two floors 
above and one floor below where lathers are working. Roofs must be tight and all 
doors except the first floor must be ready before lathers begin work. 

Painters, decorators, and paperhangers.—Contractors must secure a permit to 
yse spray machine. All operators must be furnished with a suitable respirator. 
Spray machines cannot be used on any smooth finished surface, interior or ex- 
terior. All hand mixing of dry lead or lead paints, and any process of grinding 
lead or lead colors causing dust is prohibited. 

Not more than two nor less than two men will be allowed to work on a swinging 
scaffold. Employer must furnish practical rigging and no man will be allowed to 
sit or stand on window sill to paint sash or frames. All scaffolding, rigging, and 
tackle used by members shall be inspected at least once a month to insure the 
safety of members. 

Operative plasterers.—All shafts and dangerous places must be sheeted tight 
above and below to insure safety of men employed. On and after November 
| to April 1, all buildings shall be enclosed in suitable manner to exclude weather 
conditions. Ail buildings shall be heated to a temperature of not less than 40° 
before the plasterer shall be allowed to work in same. 

Plumbers, steam fitters, and gas fitters.—It shall be the duty of the employer to 
furnish proper and sufficient staging material and rigging for safety of the mem- 
bers. All buildings to be enclosed from October 1 to April 1. 

Slate, tile, and composition roofers.—On roofs over one quarter pitch a safe 
scaffold shall be erected to within 24 inches of the eave and at least 24 inches 
wide. 

Employers shall provide employees with rubber-soled shoes for work on steep 
roofs, and with rubber boots on all waterproofing jobs when necessary. Such 
articles to be returned to employer when job is finished. 

Structural-tron workers.—Planks must be placed on erection floor, and adequate 
floor protection for at least two floors below riveting gangs. 

Employers shall provide a suitable place for members to change their clothes 
and eat their lunch, which shall be heated in the winter. 

Cigar makers.—-All shops shall be provided with drinking water, washing 
facilities with sufficient clean water. Shops shall be properly heated in the 
winter. Sweeping, grinding, or sifting of scraps, or creating unnecessary dust 
shall not be permitted during working hours. 

Fur workers.—Observance of all laws relating to fire protection, and all State 
labor laws shall be considered a part of this contract. 

Ladies’ garment workers.—Employer agrees that at expiration of lease on 
premises now occupied by him he will not enter into any new lease for either the 
premises now occupied or new premises in which his shop is to be located unless 
first approved by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control as being sanitary, safe, 
and free from fire dangers. 

Employer agrees to maintain such standards of safety and sanitation in his 
factory as are required by the laws of the State, and the ordinances of the city, 
and the observance thereof is hereby declared to be an essential part of this 
contract. 

Men’s clothing workers—Employer agrees to keep his shop in a sanitary 
condition, and agrees to comply with all State and municipal laws for health 
and safety of employees. 
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Neckwear makers.—No shop shall be maintained in a tenement }) 
dwelling part, in store, basement or any part thereof, nor in any rear hov 
in any unsanitary or unfit place. 

Tatlors.—Strictly sanitary workshops wherein the major portion of th: \ or} 
hours may be worked by natural light shall be provided by employer. 

Laundry workers.—Employers shall furnish cool drinking water and ¢: 
sanitary conveniences to insure health and comfort of employees. 

Longshoremen.—When rubbers, leather hand pads, or gloves are r 
same will be furnished by employer. If not returned they will be c 
against man failing to return same. 

All hatches and gangways in the compartment in which men are \ rking 
shall be open in order to give the men all the air possible. All obstrietioys 
shall be removed from spar and main decks. 

Meat cutters—No member of local will be permitted to work in a shop ‘ies 
a wood floor covering is placed over floor where concrete floor exists behii:! {}, 
counters. 

Machinists—Company agrees to furnish right working conditions, ine|idiny 
safety, sanitation, and all reasonable conveniences. Men will be protected from 
weather conditions. 

Blacksmiths.—Employer agrees to give the blacksmith every protection possil)|c 
against injury and weather conditions. 

Boilermakers and iron-ship builders.—Care shall be exercised to guard work ier 
against accidents caused by unsafe staging, burnt-out work falling, explosion of 
gas tanks, dropping tools and material, foul air, ete. Goggles shall be furiisied 
for the grinding of tools so as to protect the eyes of employees. 

Photo-engravers.—All shops shall be kept in a well-ventilated and sanitary 
condition. Adequate supply of good drinking water and individual glasses 
First-aid kit shall be placed in accessible place. 

Printing pressmen.—Pressrooms shall at all times be clean, sanitary, and 
healthful, properly heated and lighted, and so ventilated that gases, vapors, or 
dust produced or generated shall be prevented from escaping into the air. Pipes. 
hoods, or frames for each machine producing gases. Hot water, soap, and clea 
towels at ail times. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers.—Employer agrees to furnish a clean, sufficicst) 
ventilated, properly heated and lighted stereotyping room. 

Typographical workers.—Employer agrees to furnish a clean, healthful, s:i(li- 
ciently ventilated, properly heated and lighted place for all work performed in 
composing room; all machines or apparatus operated in, or adjoining com) sing 
room from which dust, gases, or other impurities are produced or generate! s/.a!! 
be equipped in such manner as to protect the health of employees. All sweeping 
prohibited during working hours. 

Granite cutters—A closed partition to be placed between the hand \vrker 
and all kinds of surface machines. The bumper shall not be used. All air used 
in pneumatic tools by members of the association shall be heated during the \ inter 
months. Practical suction devices to be attached to all air tools when procii'!)le. 

Suitable sheds must be provided for cutters for shelter from the rain ai! tle 
sun. Such sheds shall be kept clean and a stove and fuel furnished for cac! 
gang or fraction thereof employed during the winter months. 

Stonecutters.—Employer agrees that during June, July, August, and Sept«mber 


tial 


lired 


irged 


he will thoroughly protect employees from the sun and rain; and from Novy«inber 
to March he will protect employees from inclemencies of the weather. !)roper 
facilities shall be provided for the elimination of the dust nuisance in all <0)». 

Quarry workers.—No blasting permitted during the noon period.  Emyp!overs 


shall be given ample time to reach a place of safety before fuse or battery is =| 0! 
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Railroad shopmen.—-Employees will not be assigned to jobs where they will be 
expose! to sand blasts or paint blowers while in operation. All acetylene or 
Jjectric are welding or cutting will be protected by screens when its use is required. 
Shops aud roundhouses shall be equipped to blow off steam outside of buildings. 
No employee shall work under a locomotive without being protected by signals. 

Street and electric railway employees.—Vestibules on all cars shall be properly 
heated and all cars properly heated inside. All busses shall have emergency 
brakes and 18-inch mirrors so operator shall be able to see on both sides of bus. 
Trackmen who are compelled to work in rainy weather or where it is necessary 
) wear rubber boots the same shall be furnished by the company. 

Employees in service of the company shall be permitted to wear sunglasses, if 
made necessary as a protection to their eyes. All watchmen shall be furnished 
with rubber boots. Welders shall be furnished with leather aprons and rubber 
gloves. 

Company agrees to furnish once every 2 years to all interurban linemen where 
protection from weather is not afforded 1 pair of rubber boots and 1 rubber 
coat. Rubber gloves will be furnished all men working on lines, as often as seems 
necessary. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs.—All motor trucks shall be provided with stormproof 
enclosures and seats for chauffeur and helper. Wagon washers to be provided 
with aprons and boots. 

Employer shall furnish drivers with boots, also covers for horses. All boots, 
covers, and other equipment shall be properly marked and cared for after working 
hours. 

[pholsterers.—All new materials are to be used in the manufacture of up- 


holstered furniture, and employers must maintain sanitary conditions in work- 
rooms. 


Window cleaners.—It is agreed that the employer shall furnish, without any 
cost to the employee, all standard safety devices and safety appliances necessary 
to the work performed by the employees. No employee shall be required to per- 
form work that is deemed unsafe to life or limb. 
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Accident Experience of Government Employees, 1921-32 


NJURY frequency rates, computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta. 

tistics from injuries reported by civilian employees in fF edera| 
service for the years 1921 to 1932, show that 19 workers were killed 
and 2,112 injured in 1932 for every 100,000,000 man-hours worked. 
as compared with 28 killed and 1,485 injured in 1921 per 100,000,009 
man-hours worked. 

There was consequently a decrease during the 12 years of 32.1 per- 
cent in fatal injury rates, but an increase of 42.2 percent in nonfatal 
injury rates. 

In this study the Bureau has succeeded for the first time (through 
the cooperation of the various branches of the Federal service) jn 
obtaining practically complete data on actual man-hour exposure for 
each year of the period from each branch of the service. This made 
it possible to revise the rates previously published for 1921 27, 
which had been based on an assumed uniform 8-hour workday, as 
well as to compile new rates for 1928-32 on an actual man-hour basis, 

It was, however, found necessary to continue computation based 
on the total number of injuries reported to the United States En- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, which includes not only injuries 
resulting in disabilities extending beyond the day of injury (disabling 
injuries), but also those requiring medical attention other than 
first-aid treatments but not involving any time loss. Accurate 
figures for disabling injuries are not available by year of occurrence, 
but the number of these seemingly ranged from 62 to 78 percent of 
the reported nonfatal injuries. Inclusion of the injuries requiring 
medical attention consequently increases the frequency rate for the 
nonfatal injuries from 22 to 38 percent over the rate published in other 
studies of the Bureau, in which the rates were based on disabling 
injuries only, Proper allowance must therefore be made when com- 
paring the rates for Government employees with other rates. 

The increase in nonfatal rates, however, supports conclusively the 
suggestions which have appeared in the annual reports of the | nited 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission about the desirability 
of a well directed and sustained accident-prevention program 1 the 
Federal civilian service. 
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While this class of employment is ordinarily considered as essentially 
oerical and, consequently, not subject to special accident hazards, 
large divisions of the work involve dangers fully comparable to those 
onpuntered in many of the most hazardous private enterprises. 

Notable among these is the Forest Service of the Department of 
Aoniculture, in which numbers of workers are employed in connection 
with the suppression of forest fires. This is extremely hazardous work 
and is generally of an emergency character, which necessitates securing 
temporary workers largely from the ranks of casual or floating labor. 

The Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior and the 
Engineer Department of the Army, with large numbers of employees 
engaged in construction work, also involve extrahazardous activities. 

Work in the arsenals of the War Department and the navy yards 
of the Navy Department is comparable in danger with similar work 
in private industries. Work of a manual character is also performed 
in other branches of the Federal service but, with two exceptions, 
safety regulations for the manual workers as well as for the clerical 
employees are left to the discretion of the individuals or of the super- 
visors, and are practically nonexistent. 

One of the two exceptions is the Department of the Navy, which in 
1921 established an Office of Safety Engineering, in charge of a 
department safety engineer and with a local safety engineer in each of 
the 37 navy yards and stations. Efforts were at first devoted to 
safeguarding the physical causes of injury—installation of safety 
devices, elimination of dangerous conditions, and equipment of protec- 
tive clothing. An educational program was added later, and in 1931 
the safety movement was further stimulated through competitive 
awards. As a result, the frequency rate for the two thirds of the 
civilian employees of the Department, which are covered under the 
jurisdiction of the office of safety engineering, has been greatly reduced 
each year. In 1929 reports were received of 20.59 disabling injuries 
per 1,000,000 man-hours work, in 1930 of 17.69, in 1931 of 16.08, and 
in 1932 of 10.06.' 

A large portion of the work performed in navy yards equals that of 
foundries and machine shops in private industry. The frequency rate 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for this industry was 
33.69 in 1929, 26.50 in 1930, 26.09 in 1931, and 23.79 in 1932, decidedly 
higher than the rates for the navy yards and other naval stations. 
Shipbuilding, another of the activities, also presents considerably 
higher rates in private industry—23.59 in 1929, 29.66 in 1930, 36.89 
in 1931, and 26.11 in 1932. 

The other exception is the Government Printing Office, where 
health and safety provisions for employees have been carefully 


' According to later information the rate was reduced to 7.06 disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours 
Worked in 1933. 
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developed and maintained by the administration, with the assi jane, 
of an efficiently organized hospital department under the di) «tio, 
of a medical and sanitary officer. Complete physical exami): tion, 
including tests of vision and hearing, are made of all new em))\ yee. 
and physical qualifications are important factors in assignin ey). 
ployees to suitable tasks. 

In spite of the manual work performed, the experience «/ the 
Government Printing Office shows proportionately fewer 11) \1ries. 
in each year from 1922 to 1932, than in any other branch «/ the 
service. Its frequency rates are also considerably less than the yer. 
age frequency rates quoted by the National Safety Couneil {vr its 
members in the printing and publishing industry, presumab|\ the 
best-regulated private establishments of similar character. T)e 
average frequency rates (per 1,000,000 man-hours) shown by the 
National Safety Council were 13.52 in 1928, 12.23 in 1929, 96:7 in 
1930, 9.12 in 1931, and 6.87 in 1932, and these rates were for dis- 
abling injuries only. The frequency rates (per 1,000,000 ian- 
hours) computed for the Government Printing Office were 3./\4 in 
1928, 4.62 in 1929, 4.96 in 1930, 3.34 in 1931, and 3.67 in 1932. ‘These 
rates, however, included injuries requiring only medical attertion 
other than first-aid treatment, so are approximately 30 percent 
higher than if computed on the same basis as the rates of the National 
Safety Council. 

Aside from the Department of the Navy and the Government 
Printing Office, The Department of Labor is the only branch of the 
service which shows a reduction in rates for 1932, as compared with 
1921. This cannot be considered a satisfactory condition. Neither 
is it satisfactory to consider that the 1932 frequency rates for thie 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and the 
Department of War were all higher (if figured on similar basis) (han 
the 1932 frequency rates in the Bureau’s studies of the iron and stee! 
industry (18.06) and selected manufacturing industries (19.55). 

The following table shows the number of fatal and nonfatal! acci- 
dents reported to the United States Employees’ Compensation (om- 
mission, and frequency rates for these, computed on basis of !1:1- 
hour exposure as obtained from the respective departments, by <e- 
partments and by years, from 1921 to 1932. The number o! en- 
ployees shown in the table is the average number for each depart iicnt 
as reported by the Civil Service Commission, but not used for com- 
puting of rates. 

Average frequency rates for 1932 were lower than the general 
average in 5 of the establishments for which separate figures «re 
shown and in the group of miscellaneous establishments, and })i/her 
in the remaining 5 departments. 
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1928 
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R OF INJURIES AND INJURY FREQUENCY RATES IN FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
SERVICE, 1921-32, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAK 


ed on number of injuries reported to United States Employees’ Compensation Commission] 


All Government Services 











Frequency rates (per 


N “ injuries ’ 
Number of injuric 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 


Average 
|number of 
| employees 
} | 





Fatal |Nonfatal 
| injuries jinjuries '| 
| | 


Non- 


Fatal fatal ! 


Total Total 





344 18, 046 18, 390 0. 28 14. 8 15.13 
349 17, 910 18, 259 . 30 15. 36 15. 66 
265 17, 727 17, 992 . 22 15. 15. 25 
268 20, 270 20, 538 . 22 16. 96 17. 18 
565, 323 305 20, 386 20, 691 . 25 16. ! 16. 82 
568, 990 263 19, 264 19, 527 21 15. 56 15.77 
574, 751 | 358 20, 189 20, 547 | 2 16. ; 16. 67 
587, 017 | 307 21, 882 22, 189 | . 24 17. 17. 65 
601, 150 | 334 25,356 | 25, 600 .26) 19. | 19.97 
598, 644 292 25,777 | 26, 069 | 23) Wi: 20. 35 
611, 729 262 28, 176 2k, 438 21) 22. 22. 61 
583, 427 231 25, 117 25, 348 19) 21.1: 21.31 











3, 578 | 260,100 | 263, 678 | 24 | 17.66 | 17.90 
| 





Department of Agriculture 
18, 722 | 638 648 0. 25 
19, 73 | 919 930| .26 
20, 078 971 RS .39 
20, 385 1, 287 1, 312 57 
20, 098 1, 291 1, 317 
20, 689 1, 652 1, 686 
21, 519 1, 760 1, 787 
22, 361 1, 933 1, 961 
23, 513 38 3, 281 3, 319 
25, 626 | 2,795 2, 819 
27, 846 55 | 4, O84 4, 139 
27, 280 31| 3,427 3, 458 























Total Le ediiblieadeaes 326 | 24,038 | 24, 364 | 


Department of Commerce 





9 246 | 255 
15 272 | 287 
il 332 343 
8 319 | 327 
348 | 359 
433 444 
414 425 
409 418 
474 495 
55s 575 
685 691 
555 564 
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Department of the Interior 
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Number of injuries 1,000,000 hours’ per 
Average ‘Weep: S €\ posure 
Year ae of ——- nie 
Gageeyees . | Non- a | Fatal |Nonfatsa 
Fatal | fatal | Potal injuries |injurie rota 
——— EE — — = 
— 
| ee 19, 735 14 957 971 0.34) 23.1 2. 49 1921 
1922. _ 17, 834 18 1, O41 1, 059 | 48] 27.9% wa 1922 
1923 _ 17, 092 16, 1,415 1,431 | 4 SB.84 39. 1923 
1924_..__-. 16, 679 19 | 1, 676 1, 695 | . 65 48, 20) 42 7 1924 
ae 13, 125 it | 1,019 1, 030 | 299) 27.06 27-3 1925 
1926 _ - 13, 468 s 609 617 . 21 15, 8S 6.09 yi 
1927. 14, 960 Y | 676 685 a 21. 34 2] 65 YZ, 
1928 _ 15, 216 11 | 784 795 35 | 24.64! 2409 Ios 
eS 15, 465 | 15 | gO 917 | 47 28.07 ®t ys) 
 Seere 16, 617 9 1, OV6 1, 115 | 55] 31.52 2. 07 sed 
1931 - 17, 520 | 10 1, $24 1, 335 | 28 | 37.76 38. 04 4s 
a ae 17, 302 | 10 1,262; 1,272 29) 36.4 $6.74 Ise 
cesaiaap> <- ochinee ata aeee 12,762 | 12, 922 | 38) 2.97 303: rol 
Department of Labor 
CC ————_— — 3, 768 | 1 | 112 113; O14 15. 79 5.8 1922 
pea ?: ae 3, 744 2 | 100 102 2) 1418) 14g 1B 
ARR ewe ON 112 M9 j.....--..1 18571 1557 v4 
SBHEORE™ ban 2 3, 876 1 111 112 | 14] 15.21 15. 35 1925 
RR Pa DS, Pe aes 3, 614 5 107 112 .i3 15. 72 16, 45 1926 
ee. aa 4, 012 2 90 92 “2s | 11.91 12.17 wi 
RS RS: EEE. eee ee 4, 051 2 74 76 . 26 | 9. 76 10. 02 P.) 
1928 _ - antice 4, 218 2 96 9S | . 25 | 12. 16 2 4] 1y29 
IL OFS. 4, 425 7 | 106 | 113 | &3 12.52) 13.35 34) 
1930 _ - PL 4, 948 5 Wy 104 | ai | 10.69 112 9a 
MES cade skéta | 5, 392 1 | 110 | Hit | 10 11. 38 11.45 Sse 
Ee 5, 723 4) 123 | 127 | 39} 12.02 2.41 rot 
|_—_—_—- |———-- | — . 
. 2s Skeet 32 | raed 1 we 33) 12.90 Z 
—— a . ‘ ! | 
Department of the Navy 
1Y2I 
a th tlk dae, ceo hellieans 60, 653 36 2,918 2, 954 02 2.41 27 on 
ere ree 42,515 | 27 1, 516 1, 543 31 17.35 17.6 94 
RE CRE ERS hE 40, 557 | 30 1,423 | = 1, 453 | . 36 17.18) 17.54 rent 
Peay aera 42, 686 | 23; 1,882) = 1, 910 .82) 21.25) 21.87 1998 
ees ddan ncn dabbiiweetl 42, 842 24; 1,662 1, 686 | 27 18.87 19.14 17, 
ieee i ea erage 42, 973 39; 1,778 1,817 | 44) 2.02 4 1908 
Ee ree _ 43, 198 27; 1,606) 1,723) 30; W.14 19.4 i999 
BR ecdvltha kta a> tipnesscaudiihnseem 46, 183 35 | 1,875 | 1,910 | . 37 19.92 2.2% 1930 
0 SSS a ee. ee 49, 728 30; 2128| 2,158 .29|; 2.57 2.86 31 
i a! Aa BR a all in bom 47, 749 2} 1,847; 1,875; .28/ 1831 18% ~ 
a SS ee ae ee a eee 47,750 25 1, 660 1, 685 | .2%6) 17.07 17. 33 " 
Re Rangel dee elt. pact cil: 47, 064 36 1,096) 1, 132 | 39} 1201 1240 7 
ule cnianhiinadinen ddaenukoun Bnei SHR. | 365 | 21,481 | 21, 846 | . 32 | 18.91 19.2 
Post Office Department 
— idielintaaiatiaaaee — — 192] 
ees 231,658; 62/ 5,218| 5,280| 0.10; 830 84 a 
BRS dcddiecs y 22-45+-340R Lanes 284, 207 64| 6,196 | 6, 260 10} 977 (88 - 
RR EES. Meee 294, 226 50| 6, 559 6, 609 08) 9.87 9.9% - 
SS ee eee 301, 000 42 7, 395 7, 437 06; 1.01 110 i 
Se ae ee 304, 092 47 7, 488 7, 535 07} 11.03 11.10 — 
$938. .....----------------5--- 307, 075 56 7, 896 7,952 08) 11.52 11.60 ~- 
NES Ee | 309, 451 54 8, 862 8, 916 08; 12.93 13.01 i999 
BR, SCAM. panties dct in one 311, 954 49} 9,226) 9,275 O07) 13.35 13-8 1990 
Bs 2 dateboosstigisdddcdedimeces 315, 159 Sif 9, 635 9, 686 07 13.80 = 13.8% 1931 
| Ea | PT!) ee 316, 796 53 9, 940 9, 993 . 08 14.16 14.28 1939 
SS ee ey Se 315, 983 40 9, 782 9, 822 06 14. 63 14. 69 we 
aS ee een oe 287, 032 34 8, 107 &, 141 05 13.35 | 13.4 | 
Total. __.... hrs Sith csnthiathesdanes 602 | 96,304 | 96,906 | 08] i201) 12 
™- : ' Ine 


1 Includes medical cases. 
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ACCIDENTS 


DEPARTMENT AND YEAR 


Department of the Treasury 





rotal 


Total 


otal. __ 


Includes medical cases. 


Average 
| number of 
| employees 


68, 648 
56, 392 
53, 604 
53, 121 
52, 607 
51, 569 
Dl, 741 
51, 681 
h2, 671 
51, 643 
50, 814 
52, 438 


Number of injuries 


5D0 


RATES IN FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
Continued 


Frequency rates (per 
1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 


Fatal 


30 
44 
17 


29 


“a 


19 


9» 


4 


31 | 


s 
li 


257 


Non- 
fatal ! 


1, 157 
1, 203 

Y38 
1,013 
1, 037 


864 | 
YS | 
1, 040 | 


1,175 
1, O67 
1,145 
1, O80 


12, 702 


Department of War 


53, 553 
46, 840 
44, 842 
45, 906 
38, 975 
42, 923 
40, 533 
47, 738 
48, 842 
48, 270 
51, 680 
44, 863 


l, 


District 


7, OR4 
7,444 
7, 623 
§, OS4 
&, 444 
8, 972 
¥, 120 
9, 379 
9, 527 
9, 815 
10, 919 
10, 584 


124 
104 
06 
102 
115 
63 
124 
103 
as 
v7 
83 
(4 


174 


~ 


i, 125 
OAS 
913 
205 
793 
700 
496 
110 
, 172 
545 
234 
, O64 


PS SO 


69, O95 


130 
15t 
177 
253 
316 
318 
359 
444 
539 
566 
631 
700 


4, 504 


Total 


1, 187 
1, 247 

¥55 
1,029 
1, O59 

SAS 
1, 005 
1, 071 
1, 201 
1,075 
1, 156 
1, O91 


12, 959 


i, 249 
5, 752 
5, 009 
5, 397 
5, GOR 
4, 763 
4, 620 
5, 213 
6, 270 
6, 642 
7, 317 
7, 128 


70, 268 


of Columbia Government 


132 
157 
177 
253 
317 
319 
362 
450 
540 
566 
635 
700 


4, 608 


| a 
Fatal |Nonfatal 
injuries jinjuries ! 


0. 23 | 
. 41 
17 
16 
22 
19 
22 
31 
26 
OS 
1] 
hn 


A | 


a= 


8. 83 
11.17 
9.15 
9. 97 
10. 30 
8. SO 
9. 97 
10. 56 
11. 84 
10. 96 
ll. 05 
11. 31 


10. 35 





Other Government services 


37, 785 
48, 522 
46, 373 | 
47, 140 
62, 911 | 
58, 516 
61, 195 
58, 487 | 
60, 447 | 
47, 073 | 
56, 661 
61, 415 | 


156 
796 
845 
yy 
1, 208 
BS5 
827 
925 
902 
1,217 
1, 485 
1, 667 


. 63 

. 39 
9.79 
9. 47 
\. 04 
). 30 
7. 38 
1. 97 


2. 07 


2. 74 | 
13.30) 13.55 


&. 91 


Total 


4 
11. 
9. 3% 
10. 
10. 5 
8. WM 
10. 
10, 
12 
11 
12 
Il. 


10. 5 


. 30 

. 22 

. 67 

. 06 
9. 78 
7.17 
6. 90 
7. 68 
7. 33 
12. 47 
12. 97 


9. 27 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1931 


CCIDENT reports received by the United States Bur. 9 

Mines from operators of quarries show a better safety eco) 

for 1931 than for any year since 1913.’ Doubtless the 1931 no: {yjay. 

injury rate was also better than that for the years 1911 to 1/3, x 

many accident reports for those early years probably were inc, \))\o(. 
as regards minor injuries. 

Of the 5,488 total injuries reported in 1931, 61 resulted in fat ities, 
16 in permanent total disabilities, 189 in permanent partial diss | ilities 
and 5,222 in temporary disabilities. 

Reduction took place in all factors. The average days actiy © \ ey 
reduced 12.2 percent, with 224 days active in 1931 as against 255 jy 
1930. The number of men employed dropped from 80,633 in 11:30 to 
69,200 in 1931, a reduction of 14.2 percent. Fatalities were reocdicod 
41.9 percent, with 61 in 1931 as against 105 in 1930, and nonfatal) 
injuries were reduced 26.8 percent, with 5,427 in 1931 as agains! 7,417 
in 1930. There was a reduction of 27 percent in total injuries, fro 
7,522 in 1930 to 5,488 in 1931. 






































The table following shows the number of men employed sid the 
number killed and injured, 1911-30, by 5-year periods, and 1{)2) 31, 
by years. 

NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FAT \|. AND 
NONFATAL INJURY RATES IN QUARRIES, 1911-31 
Men employed | Menkilled | Men 
| Average | _ | Kauivalent ; ag 
Period or year days } a Per 1,000 er 1.00 
active Actual number . Num- 300-day | Number 
number of 300-day ber workers 
workers : = 
1911-15 (average) __-_______- 246 103, 803 &3, 206 182 2.19 7, 438 x9, 39 
1916-20 (average. _.......__- 259 80, 682 69, 630 146 2.10 11, 161 60.4 
1921-25 (average) ........--- 263 86, 967 76, 377 136 1.78 | 13,247 73.44 
I Al. 271 91, 146 82,361; 154 1.87} 13,201 60. 8 
i ee eS 271 91, 517 82,609} 135 1.63 | 13,459 62.92 
on Lee 272 89, 667 81,325 | 119 1.46} 10,568 20,95 
hi le. — SEES, 268 85, 561 76,559 | 126 1.65 | 9,810 18 14 
0 SER DS ee 255 80, 633 68, 531 | 105 1. 53 | 7,417 18. 23 
1926-30 (average) .____ 268 87, 705 78,277 | 128 1.64 | 10,891 
a Ee Cree en 224 69, 200 61, 755 | 61 1.18 | 5,427 04. Si 




















The principal causes of fatalities in 1931 were falls or slides «0! rock 
or overburden, resulting in 11 injuries; falls of persons, resultiiy in! 
injuries; and machinery, resulting in 7 injuries. In open «\:rvies 
the principal causes of nonfatal injuries were handling materia!= (‘)!)), 
flying objects (416), and haulage (241), while at outside wor | 
leading causes were handling materials (376), flying objects (333), 
and machinery (292). 





1 U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 375. Quarry accidents in (\ | nile 
States during the calendar year 1931, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1933. 
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Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States in 1932 


Ii\E United States Bureau of Mines report on coke-oven acci- 

dents during the calendar year 1932 ' shows a 23 percent reduc- 
ion in the number of workers, from 15,564 in 1931 to 12,002 in 1932, 
nd also reductions in the number of days of labor performed, aver- 
ve days of operation, and the number of nonfatal injuries. Fatali- 
ies for the year 1932 were 14 as compared with 9 in 1931, an increase 
{56 percent. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of Mines that the 14 fatalities, 22 
ermanent partial disabilities, and 298 temporary disabilities reported 
» 1932 represent a loss of 105,474 days or an average of 316 davs for 
ach, an inerease of 74 percent over the 1931 figure which was 182 
lays. 

The following table shows the number of employees, days worked, 
atalities, and lost-time nonfatal injuries, at all coke ovens in the 
‘nited States for 1932, by States.” 

‘UMBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS OF LABOR PERFORMED, FATALITIES, AND LOST- 
riME NONFATAL INJURIES AT COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 


Men em- A verage | No 
ployed, | Days of labor | days ~ | Fatali- | fi tal 
actual | performed | “#)*‘ oe Le 
number operation ace 


State 


| 
ay nti en ad. 
Alabama A ee od 619 216, 013 : 1 | 
Iilinois ; 1,119 377, 138 3 
Indiana 656 | 239, 628 
M assachusetts F 687 | 244, 122 
Michigan 909 | 332, 523 
Minnesota sidliels 292 | 89, 710 
New York 1,514 554, 009 | 
Ohio 1,111 | 396, 935 
Pennsylvania_.. 2, 451 | 796, 939 
Tennessee 105 36, 399 
irginia 132 22, 446 
Vest Virginia 630 213, 549 | 
‘ot segregated _____- 1, 797 639, 253 


Total cotsaess.. : - “12, 002 4, 158, 664 














Injury Frequency and Severity Rates in Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments of Pennsylvania, 1932 


HE injury frequency rate for a cross section of the manufacturing 

industries of Pennsylvania was reduced from 17.74 injuries per 
1,000,000 man-hours worked in 1931 to 16.44 in 1932, according to a 
recent State report.’ The severity rate, however, increased from 1.18 
lays lost per 1,000 man-hours worked in 1931 to 1.19 in 1932. 

The changes varied considerably for the different industry groups. 
Decreases in frequency rates ranged from 2.9 percent for textile- 
products plants to 39.6 percent for food-products plants, while 
‘U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 559: Coke-oven accidents in the 


United States during the calendar year 1932, by W. W. Adams and L. Chenoweth. Washington, 1933. 


Wau yearly totals, 1916-30, see Monthly Labor Review, issue of June 1932; and for 1931, see issue of 
anuary 1933, 


’ Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Accounts and Statistics. Accident 
frequency’ in Pennsy!vania manufacturing plants declines in 1932. (Mimeographed report.) 
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increases in frequency rates ranged from 0.3 percent for cl, 


emical. 
products plants to 18.9 percent for stone, clay, and glass produc; 
plants. Decreases in severity rates ranged from 10.5 percent jy 
chemical-products plants to 79.4 percent in paper and printing ))|, nt. 


while increases in severity rates ranged from 8.2 percent in :eta. 
products plants, to 800 percent in stone, clay, and glass product 
plants. 

A summary of the published tabulation is shown in the following 
table, which presents frequency and severity rates for 1931 and 1939, 
by industry groups, and the percent of decrease or increase in {939 











INJURY FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN PENNSYLVANIA MANUFAC ( RING 
INDUSTRIES, 1931 AND 1932 
| Frequency rates| Severity rates Percent dect 
(per 1,000,000 | (per 1,000 hours) * CFCERE Cecrease or 
hours worked) worked) mmcreane In 1vé2 
Industry group A Nee “ si 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | Frequency Severity 
rates rates 
mY edi eras 2 — * | as. 
NS id tha anh hatin mibeienadecns 19.62 | 20.05 1. 58 1.71 +2.2 LK 9 
Transportation equipment. -__.......______- --| 2.24) 24.42) 2.38) 1.06 +5. 1 BR 
So hivescndnoncciwecesseucnuine | 5.81) 5.64] 41 .17 —2.9 8 
Food products. roccnsnaceeswe-el SGn | OOF | 84 93 —39. 6 $10.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products. encecnnacene---e} 1012] 1263 | 45 1. 30 +189 L800), 0 
Lapeer products. ...................-..... --| 23.44; 24.38) 2.96 6. 22 +4.0 110.1 
Chemica products. “= titintniabecdt Mwart anaes. Le 1. 62 | +.3 10. 
Leather and rubber products.._...............__| 13.74| 14.04 | 44 3. 03 | +2. 2 L5RR f 
Paper and printing_..................-..-..--- | 15.91 13. 81 1. 02 | 21 —13.2 79.4 
[ |-— nel — ————EE — 
ES eS SS iy ee cee | 17. 74 | 16. + 1. y 1.19 | —7.3 + § 
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Labor Legislation During 1933 


URING the year 1933 the Federal Congress and the State legis- 
latures ' meeting in session enacted more legislation affecting 
phases of the employer-employee relation than in any period since 
the founding of the Nation. This is, of course, a direct result of the 
period of economic depression. Attention has been focused upon 
conditions of labor and it has resulted in remedial legislation. The 
Federal Government adopted the National Industrial Recovery Act 
to rehabilitate trade and industry; enacted legislation establishing a 
system of free public employment agencies in cooperation with the 
States; launched a tremendous program of public works, and created 
the Civil Works Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
in an endeavor to supply gainful employment to many of the unem- 
ployed. In the States, attention was likewise turned toward social 
legislation in an effort to cope with the depression and to care for the 
thousands rendered destitute because of the change in economic con- 
ditions. Twelve States and one Territory established old-age pension 
systems, bringing the total number of States having enacted old-age 
pension laws to 28, in addition to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
A renewed interest has been aroused in the field of minimum-wage 
legislation. During the year 1933 seven States enacted laws requiring 
the payment of a minimum wage to women and minors. This number 
added to the total of 9 laws already in force makes 16 States operating 
under minimum wage laws. 

Under the impetus of the acute unemployment conditions the status 
of the proposed child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was changed from that of a doomed proposal to a live issue brought 
to the front by its ratification in 14 States during the year. 

Anti-injunetion laws and laws declaring antiunion contracts void 
were also enacted by several of the States. Fourteen States took 
advantage of the Hawes-Cooper Act, divesting convict-made goods 





‘All State legislatures except those in Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia met in 
regular session; special sessions were held in the following States: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
Vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The State of Mississippi did not meet in session during the year 1933. 


40772°—34——_5 
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of their interstate character, and passed legislation restrict: 
sale of goods manufactured in the State prisons. 

The following topical outline of the labor legislation enacted 
the year 1933 does not include workmen’s compensation leg. 


’ the 


iring 


ition. 


as a special article will be devoted to this subject, nor changes |) th, 
absent voting laws of the States, and several other subjects s\cl) 9: 
the examination, licensing, etc., of workmen. 

Federal Legislation 


IN ADDITION to the National Industrial Recovery Act the } oder] 
Congress passed many other laws affecting labor. The Presidei:t was 


authorized to create emergency conservation corps by an aii (4s 
Stat. L. 22) approved early in the session. Under the provisions of 
this act the reforestation corps was created to do work in the forests, 


such as the prevention of forest fires, floods, and soil erosion, ard the 
attacks of plant pests and diseases, and the construction of roads, ete, 
in the national parks and forest reserves. 


Part II of the National Recovery Act (48 Stat. L. 195) called for 
public works and construction projects. Special labor provisions (sec, 
206) are found in the act, prohibiting the use of convict labor, aiithor- 


izing a 30-hour week, and calling for the payment of just and ressona- 
ble wages. Preferences in employment are also outlined. 

The Federal act creating a national system of employment agencies 
(48 Stat. L. 113), is discussed elsewhere in this article. 

Other laws passed during the recent session of the Congress which 
are of interest to labor are the Emergency Railroad Transport:tion 
Act (48 Stat. L. 211), the Home Owners’ Loan Act (48 Stat. L. 128), 
the Emergency Relief Act (48 Stat. L. 55), the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (48 Stat. L. 31), and the law authorizing the development of 
the Tennessee Valley and the operation of the Government projerties 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala. (48 Stat. L. 58). 

The Civil Works Administration was created during the year |!)33 
to provide employment and relief to those unemployed and in need. 

Section 77 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act, as amended (47 Siat. L. 
1467), requires that wages or working conditions of railroad em))|oyees 


be not changed except in the manner prescribed in the Railroad |.abor 
Act, or as set forth in the memorandum of agreement entered i1\10 on 
January 31, 1932, between the executives of 21 standard labor organ- 
zations and the committee of 9 authorized to represent class I railroads. 


Child labor amendment.—During the year 1933, 14 States ratified the 
proposed child-labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. The 
fact that the labor of children under 16 years of age is prohibited \inder 
the majority of the industrial eodes adopted under the N.R.A. \s not! 


form 
m 





? A more complete summary and a reproduction of some of the laws will be given later in bu! 
covering the labor legislation for 1933 and 1934. 
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deemed sufficient completely to stamp out this evil and a more perma- 
nent prohibition is desired. The following States, having ratified the 
proposed amendment during the year 1933, may be added to the six 
States which had already ratified the proposed amendment: Illinois, 
lowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 


National Industrial Recovery Act 


PrerHaps the most outstanding and far-reaching piece of legislation 
enacted during the past year was the National Industrial Recovery 
Act® passed during the special session of the Congress. This act 
brings all industries under codes which prescribe the maximum hours 
of labor and the minimum rates of wages in each classification or 
division of the industry, and also regulate other conditions of employ- 
ment. 

In many of the States, statutes have been enacted supplementing 
the provisions of the Federal act. These statutes follow the same out- 
line as the National Industrial Recovery Act and indicate a desire on 
the part of the States to cooperate with the Federal Government in 
the emergency program to rehabilitate trade and industry. The 
following States have enacted laws on this subject: California (chs. 
1037 and 1039); Colorado (ch. 187); Kansas (ch. 78, special ses- 
sion); Massachusetts (ch. 347); New Jersey (chs. 372 and 369); 
New York (chs. 781 and 783); Ohio (p. 603); Puerto Rico (Act No. 
2, first special session); Texas (ch. —, special session); Utah (ch. 21, 
second special session); Virginia (ch. 61, special session); and Wis- 
consin (ch. 476). 

In six of the States, namely, California, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Utah, and Virginia, the law requires compliance with the pro- 
visions of the industrial codes adopted under the N.R.A. This of 
course brings all industry, intrastate as well as interstate, under the 
provisions of the codes adopted for the different industries, should 
there be any doubt about the inclusion of business engaged in purely 
intrastate activities. 

All of the laws, except those adopted by California and Massachu- 
setts, provide that the provisions of the various codes shall supersede 
State antitrust laws; and five of the States (California, New Jersey, 
Vhio, Utah, and Wisconsin) make provision for the adoption of State 
codes similar to the codes of fair competition adopted under the N.R.A. 

In an effort to further the recovery program, the laws enacted in 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Virginia, and Wisconsin authorize the 
President, after securing the consent of the governor of the State, to 
* For the text of this law see Monthly Labor Review, July 1933, p. 74. 
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use the services of the State employees to effectuate the re. 
program. 

The State of New Jersey makes it a misdemeanor falsely to « 
the Blue Eagle. sd 


Contract of Employment 


spec il 
and \ 


Very 


play 


Men 

Tre California Legislature (ch. 580) provided that penalties \ it). Gm": 
held for violation of labor provisions in a public contract shia\|, to 8 p 
the end of 90 days, be transferred to the State treasurer. The tiny New 
for action by the contractor for the recovery of said penalties sli.|| he HR’ > | 
limited to the said 90-day period. In Minnesota a law was enacted Hee 
(ch. 250) prescribing the terms to be included in a contract of eniploy- declar 
ment. mercal 
Discrimination in employment forbidden, ete-—The California Levis. 5° 
lature (ch. 87) added a new section (sec. 14) to the law in regard to and nm 
employees’ bonds. Investments and the sale of stock or an interest HR” 
in a business in connection with securing a position are made illova|. JE L°* 
In chapter 123, the Colorado law-making body prohibits discrimi. ee" 
nation in the employment of labor because of religious belief. i 
The Illinois Legislature (p. 296) and the Indiana Legislature fm !!° 
(ch. 270) prohibited discrimination in public employment. beease Yo" 
of race or color, and the Wisconsin Legislature (ch. 12) prohibited closing 
discrimination in the employment of public-school teachers because Won 
of race, nationality, or political or religious affiliations. limites 
The Minnesota Legislature (ch. 47) prohibited employers {rom fq S*™ 
accepting consideration for securing employment. sectio 
womal 

Employment Agencies hair-d 

betwe 


Tue Legislature of California passed two resolutions (A.C.R. No. 
45 and S.C.R. No. 38), requesting that free employment agencies be 
established in the section of Oakland west of Market Street and south 
of Twentieth Street, and in Bakersfield, Calif. Chapter 15960 of the 
Florida Acts authorized counties having a population of 155,()(0) to 
establish free county employment agencies. Oregon (ch. 132) aniended 
the law (Code of 1930, secs. 49-803 and 49-804) relating to private 
employment agencies, providing a change in fees, ete. The Michigan 
law was also amended (No. 20). 

The Federal Congress passed a law (48 Stat. 113) establisiiing a 
national system of employment agencies in cooperation wi'|i the 
States. The States must indicate their acceptance of the provisions 
of this act, and many of the States have accepted by a proclamation 
of the governor. The following States, however, took legi-|ative 
action on this question: Colorado (ch. 9, special session), Conneticut 
(ch. 128), Illinois (S.J.Res. No. 33, p. 1138), Massachusetts («!). 52; 
Resolve), New York (ch. 812), Ohio (p. 522), Pennsylvania (\». 2»; 
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special session), Virginia (ch. 13, extra session), Wisconsin (ch. 360), 
and Wyoming (ch. —, special session). 


Hours of Labor 


Men.—Montana limited the hours of labor of employees in strip 
mining (ch. 76), cement plants (ch. 77), and sugar refineries (ch. 90) 
to 8 per day. 

New Mexico limited the hours of labor in mercantile establishments 
to 8 per day and 48 per week (ch. 149), and those in hotels and 
restaurants to 10 per day. The New Mexico Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional the law restricting the hours of labor in 
mercantile establishments, see State v. Henry (25 Pac. (2d) 204). 

South Dakota provided that a day’s labor shall consist of 8 hours 
and no public employee is allowed to work longer (ch. 10, special 
session ). 

Texas regulated the hours of labor of employees in the fire depart- 
ment; no employee shall remain on continuous duty more than 10 
consecutive hours during the day or 14 hours during the night (ch. 170). 

The State of Washington (ch. 120) authorized cities to regulate 
by ordinance the hours of barber shops and the time of opening and 
closing the same. 

Women and minors.—By chapter 279, the Connecticut Legislature 
limited the hours of labor of women and minors in mercantile estab- 
lshments to 9 per day, and 6 days or 52 hours in a calendar week. 
Section 1118b of the same chapter forbids the employment of a 
woman Or minor in a restaurant, cafe, dining room, barber shop, 
har-dressing or manicuring establishment, or photograph gallery 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., or more than 9 hours per 
day or 52 hours per week. 

The Indiana Legislature, by chapter 68, amended section 9411 of 
Burns’ Annotated Statutes, 1926, placing a prohibition on the 
employment of women or female young persons in manufacturing 
between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., except when there are 2 shifts of not 
nore than 8 hours each working not more than 5 days per week. 

Chapter 347 of the Massachusetts Acts authorized the commis- 
sioner of labor to suspend, for and during the time any code for the 
regulation of textile industries is in effect under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, so much of section 59, chapter 149, General 
laws of 1932, as prohibits the employment of women in ‘the manu- 
facture of textile or leather goods after 6 o’clock in the evening. 

In chapter 63 the Minnesota Legislature amended section 4106, 
General Statutes of 1923, regulating the hours of labor of minors, 
strengthening the law regulating the employment of minors by declar- 
ing the violation of the law a misdemeanor, while chapter 354 places 
a limit of 54 hours per week upon the hours of labor of women ; certain 
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exceptions are made, and the law prescribes schedules and re}). pts 
be kept by the employer. 

New Jersey, in chapter 265, amended the law regulating the e: yoy. 
ment of minors. 

New Mexico limits the hours of labor of women to 8 hour. in 94 
or 48 hours in any week of 6 days. Special provision is made {)) eas 
of public-utilities or telephone-exchange employees (ch. 148). 

North Carolina (ch. 35) restricted the hours of labor of wor en jp 
certain employments to 10 per day and 55 per week. 


to 


Texas (ch. 114) amended articles 1569 and 1572, chapter 33, title 
18, of the Revised Penal Code of 1925, regulating the working jou). 
of female employees. 

The Utah law regulating the hours of labor of minors, as we] gs 


covering the general field of employment of minors, was repealed and 
reenacted in an amended form (ch. 11). Hours of labor are specified, 
certain employments forbidden, certificates required, and duties o/ 
the employer outlined. 

The Wisconsin Legislature (ch. 143) enlarged its law in regard 
to the employment of children by further regulating their schoo! 
attendance. 

The Wyoming Legislature (ch. 114) changed the hours of work of 
women from 8 per day and 56 per week to 8 per day and 48 per 
week. 

California passed a law (ch. 543) requiring the former employer 
of a minor to notify the person who issued the work permit that the 
minor had left his employ. 

The Massachusetts Legislature enacted a law (ch. 193) regulating 
the hours of labor of women employed in the manufacture of Jeuther, 
making them identical to those in textile manufacturing. 


Public works.—Arizona enacted a law declaring that § hour 
shall constitute a lawful day’s work on all public works (ch. |). 

California added to the Penal Code a new section (653c-1) |iiuiting 
the hours of labor on public works to 30 per calendar week «uring 
the economic emergency. An exception is made of persons ei) loyed 


on repair work by the State or its municipal corporations or litical 
subdivisions, who may work a maximum of 44 hours per week or § 
hours per day (ch. 632). 

In chapter 8 (special session) the Colorado Legislature «eclared 
that the maximum hours to be worked on public works sha!! be i 
conformity with the Federal regulations. 

The Legislature of Hawaii (Act 86) amended section 175 0! the 
Revised Laws of 1925 to the effect that 8 hours shall constitute 3 
day’s labor on public works whether employees be laborers, «!erks, 
or others. 

New Mexico (ch. 145) provided for an 8-hour day on public works 
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Bus drivers.—The hours of labor of operators of motor busses were 
regulated in several States. While these laws are enacted primarily 
jor the safety of the traveling public, they are given here as a part 
of the legislation regarding hours of labor in general. The States 
enacting new laws on this subject are: Arizona (ch. 10, special session), 
(Connecticut (ch. 82), Ilhnois (p. 855), Indiana (ch. 169), Maine 
(ch. 259), Minnesota (ch. 170), Nevada (ch. 65), New Hampshire 
(ch. 106), New Mexico (ch. 61), North Dakota (ch. 164), Ohio (p. 254), 
Oregon (ch. 429), Rhode Island (ch. 2023), South Dakota (ch. 140), 
Utah (ch. 53), Washington (ch. 166, secs. 11.and 20), and Wisconsin 
(ch. 488). 

The following States amended the law in regard to the hours of 
motor bus drivers: California (ch. 801), lowa (ch. 85), Massachusetts 
(ch. 372), and Nebraska (ch. 104). 


Wages 


Tue Arizona Legislature enacted a law (ch. 33) enlarging the law 
requiring semimonthly payment of wages (Rev. Code 1928, sec. 4876), 


iso that it covers every school district and institution of learning 


within the State. A proviso states that up to January 15, 1935, the 
operation of the section regarding the medium of payment shall be 
suspended during any period in which banking business in the State 
is generally suspended. 

In chapter 161 the California Legislature required persons engaged 
in mining, but not having the fee of the property being worked, to 


have on hand cash or its equivalent sufficient to pay the wages of 


every person employed. Chapter 174 added a new section to the 
Penal Code (see. 653g) stating that no employment fee shall be 
charged applicants for employment on public works. Chapter 175 
amended section 1204 of the Code of Civil Procedure, giving prefer- 
nee to wage claimants under receiverships. Chapter 548 gives 
age claims a preference in the administration of estates of minors or 
incompetents. 

By chapter 235 the Connecticut Legislature made additional 
estrictions upon the assignment of wages, while chapter 279 (sec. 
1119b) requires of certain employers the weekly payment of the 
wages earned to within 8 days of the date of such payment. 

The Indiana Legislature (ch. 47) enacted a law requiring a semi- 
monthly pay day. The Maine Legislature (ch. 65) authorized em- 
ployers to furnish the overseers of the poor with a statement of the 
vages paid designated employees applying for municipal aid. The 
Massachusetts Legislature (ch. 96) added a new section to the law 
regulating the assignment of wages, specifying that it is not meant 
0 prohibit the deduction of labor, trade-union, or craft dues from 
i employee’s wages upon his written request. Chapter 268 added 
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a new section to chapter 149, General Laws, 1932, requiriy + ;), 
employer in a factory or workshop to give to each piecey srko 
before the pay roll is calculated, a printed or written ticket statijv the 
basis of remuneration. 

Three laws were enacted in Minnesota dealing with the ¢ no;)) 
subject of wage payments. Chapter 173 amended section: 419° 
and 4128, General Statutes of 1923, so that the law will cover coy. 
missions as well as wages. The payment of wages semimon'|\|y jy 
certain employments and upon discharge when transitory e1))ploy. 
ment is terminated is required in chapter 223, while chapt 949 
prohibits rebates, etc., by the employee to the employer. [1 Noy 
Mexico a law was passed (ch. 157) providing for a semimvonthly 
pay day for all persons employed by the State. | 

Oregon, by chapter 279, amended the wage claim law (Acts of 
1931, ch. 287), in several respects. In Texas the law requiring , 
semimonthly pay day (Rev. Civ. Stats. 1925, ch. 3, see. 5155) was 
amended to apply to all employers employing one or more persons 
(ch. 217). Vermont amended section 4970, General Laws of 1917. 
regarding wages being a first lien on the property of a corporation 
(ch. 111). 

The Wisconsin Legislature, in chapter 473, amended its Jaw jy 
regard to the collection of wages, making violation of the law punish- 
able by a fine or imprisonment or both. The method of procedure 
in the event of the employer’s being declared bankrupt is also out- 
lined. 

Wages on public works.—The Arizona Legislature enacted « law 
(ch. 71) requiring the payment of the prevailing rate of waves on 
public works. 

By chapter 154, California amended section 653d of the Penil 
Code, making more forceful the law which prohibits the rebating of 
wages on public works. 

The Colorado Legislature enacted chapter 8 (special session), 
requiring that the minimum wage paid on public works shal! be in 
conformity with the Federal regulations. In chapter 124 it provided 
that the prevailing rate of wages shall be paid on public works. 

Chapter 172 of the Delaware Acts prescribed that the minimum 
wage rate be paid to laborers on public building contracts. Two 
laws were passed in Florida (chs. 16300 and 16301) requiring the 
payment of the prevailing rate of wages on public constructio! 

The Legislature of Hawaii, by Act 15, amended the law in regard to 
the payment of wages, making it obligatory to pay weekly the wages 
of all laborers whose earnings are $5 per day or less. 

The law recently enacted in Maine provided for the payme:! 0! 
minimum wage on all public construction work (ch. 238). 
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Nevada (ch. 40) provided for the payment of a minimum wage on 
public works—not less than 50 cents per hour or $4 per 8-hour day. 

New Mexico provided for the payment of a prevailing rate of wages 
on public works (ch. 145). Certain exceptions are specified in the act. 

The Oregon law (ch. 357) providing for the development and sale 
of electrical power has a provision covering labor. The prevailing 
wage rate is to be paid all employees. In Texas a new law (ch. 45) 
was enacted regulating the wages on public works and providing 
that the prevailing wage rate is to be paid. In Utah, chapter 39 pre- 
scribed a minimum wage for public works. Vermont provided (ch. 
76) that the minimum wage on highway work should be determined 
by the State highway board. West Virginia enacted a prevailing 
wage rate law applicable to public works (ch. 57, p. 176), which is 
in effect only until July 1, 1935. Wisconsin added a section (sec. 
348.50) to the prior law regarding the enforcement of an established 
rate of wage and providing a penalty for violations (ch. 95). 

Minimum wages.*—In an effort to protect the health and welfare 
of the workers and equalize the power of the employer and employee 
in making the wage bargain, the following States enacted laws re- 
quiring the payment of wages to women and minors which are rea- 
sonable and adequate compensation for the services rendered and 
which are adequate to supply the proper living and maintain the 
iealth and welfare of the worker: Connecticut (ch. 131a); Illinois 
(p. 597); New Hampshire (ch. 87); New Jersey (ch. 152); New York 
(ch. 584); Ohio (p. 502); and Utah (ch. 38; H.J.Res. No. 10, pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment authorizing minimum wage law 
‘or women and minors in Utah). 

The Massachusetts Legislature enacted chapter 110, amending the 
minimum wage law, requiring every employer to keep a record of the 
ames, addresses, occupations, and the wages paid each woman or 
nor, and to permit the commission to inspect the same. Chapter 
220 also amended the minimum wage law by adding sections 11A—11D 
taking it valid for the commission, if an employer continues violating 
i decree, to cause to be affixed to every article a label stating that 
such article is manufactured in whole or in part by the labor of women 
ind minors in violation of a decree of the commission. A dealer selling 
such an article at retail shall keep posted a similar notice. 
Garnishment of wages.—The Legislature of Georgia enacted a law 
no. 180, p. 35) providing that no garnishment shall issue against 
he daily, weekly, or monthly wages of any person residing in the 
tate until final judgment has been had against the defendant. This 
Hoes not affect the garnishment against any debt existing at the time 
he law was passed. 

Illinois (p. 641) amended its law so as to exempt from garnishment 
© wages of an employee, the head of a family and residing with the 


‘For complete information on this subject see Monthly Labor Review, December 1933, p. 1344. 
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same, to the amount of $20 per week. In chapter 350, Mi 


exempts from attachment the wages of any person not exceed) \¢ sal 
plus $5 additional for each dependent, said exemption to be } ||ye 
as a right whether claimed or not. New Jersey also amen: od the 
law regarding the garnishment of wages (chs. 101 and 102). 
Washington, in chapter 15, amended its former law making )))\)nj. 
ipal corporations subject to garnishment only after a judgment hig 
been entered. The procedure outlined in the former act (\cts of 
1915, ch. 130) is changed. Wisconsin, in chapter 69, exempte! from 
garnishment 60 percent of the earnings of any person having » {amily 
dependent upon him, including the earnings of any minor child 
‘“‘but not less than $60, nor more than $100 for the month preceding 
the issue of any writ or attachment * * * and not less than 


$180 nor more than $300 for the preceding 3 months.” 
Protection of wages of employees, etc., of contractors.— aware 


enacted a law providing for protection of laborers and materialmer 
on public works; preference is given to their claims (ch. 169). Hawaii 
amended the law on this subject, requiring a surety bond instead of 
the deposit formerly required (Act No. 60). A bond is also required 
in Idaho (ch. 164), and in Indiana a contractor’s bond is prescribed 
for highway contractors (ch. 18, sec. 12) as well as for contractors 
on public works (ch. 258). Kansas amended its law (Acts 0! 1924 


ch. 225) on this subject, by chapter 239. The prior law re uirng 
contractors’ bonds was repealed and a new law enacted on t)yis sub: 
ject in Missouri (p. 179), North Dakota (ch. 81), and South [Dakot 
(ch. 93), and a new law was enacted in Wyoming on this subjeci 
(ch. 94). 


Health and Safety 
By cuapTer 131 Connecticut amended and enlarged its factory: 
inspection law. The law also covers manufacturing in residences and 
home workers. The inspection of bakeries was transferred from the 


commissioner of labor and factory inspection to the dairy «nid foot 
commissioner by chapter 139. 

The Georgia Legislature enacted a law (Acts of 1933, p. 111) to sale 
guard employees on buildings. In Indiana the legislature pass a |’ 
requiring inspection of mines and employment of fire bosses | «|i. 4!) 

In chapter 212 the Kansas Legislature amended sections 4') 24 
49-205, 49-215, 49-216, 49-219 of the Revised Statutes of 1{)25, ant 
repealed section 49-223. The amended sections insure a creilé 
protection of the safety and health of coal miners. The Maine Legs 
lature revised and regrouped the health and welfare laws, w''! onl 
the minor changes necessary in regrouping (ch. 1). 

By chapter 64 the Massachusetts Legislature amended sec '100 ! 
of chapter 149, General Laws of 1932, providing that the dept 
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of labor and industries, instead of the inspector as formerly, shall give 
notice of changes necessary to comply with the provisions of the 
health and safety laws concerning the maintenance of proper toilet 
facilities in industrial establishments. Criminal prosecution shall not 
be begun until such notice has been received and the required changes 
neglected. 

Minnesota amended section 5490, General Statutes of 1923, in 
regard to the inspection certificate and the fee charged in inspecting 
steam boilers (ch. 257). 

New Jersey (in ch. 300) provided that the State board of health 
may appoint inspectors to investigate sanitary conditions in regard to 
all matters affecting the public health. 

Safety codes for mines were adopted in New Mexico (ch. 153). In 
Oklahoma, chapters 33 and 34 provide for the safety and sanitation of 
mines. Oregon (ch. 393) provided ior steam-boiler inspection under 
the commissioner of labor. ) 

Pennsylvania amended the safety laws (ch. 221) regarding safety 
f persons on buildings. 

South Carolina enacted a law (no. 116) prohibiting locking buildings 
vith employees therein. 

In chapter 137 enacted by the Washington Legislature the coal- 


mining safety code was amended to insure greater protection to those 


orking in mines. 

Wyoming (ch. 34) reduced the number of deputy mine inspectors 
0 one, reduced the salary of the State mine inspector and the deputy, 
and declared that the office of the deputy shall be located at Sheridan 
n the future. In chapter 40 the Wyoming Legislature prohibited 


the use of certain types of internal-combustion engines in coal mines. 


‘hapter 48 limited the employment of a mine foreman to mines 
mploying 5 or more persons. Chapter 52 provided for the quarterly 
spection of mines employing 5 or more men, instead of 10, as for- 
nerly. Chapter 116 declared that no regulations concerning the 
luties of the commissioner of labor shall be construed to be applicable 
0 coal and metalliferous mines and workshops. 

A law regulating bakeries and the preparation and distribution of 
ood products was enacted in Pennsylvania (Act No. 168); and Indiana 
ch. 62) amended the law on this subject. Sanitary rules and regula- 
ions regarding barbering enacted by Texas in 1931 were amended by 


hapter 235 of the Texas Acts, and Michigan also amended its law 
ho. 106), 





Sunday Labor or | Day’s Rest in 7 





By an act of Congress (47 Stat. L. 750) barbers’ shops in the District 
f Columbia are required to remain closed 1 day in every 7 days, 
eginning at midnight or sunset. 
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In Maine the Sunday labor law was amended (ch. 161) so as 4 
allow the operation of airplanes on Sunday and chapter 245 lee: Jizeq 
Sunday sports. The public local laws of Maryland were anjonded 
so as to allow motion pictures on Sunday in Allegany County (¢), 
180) and Baltimore City (ch. 534). 

The Massachusetts Legislature (ch. 225) excepted from the pers. 
tion of the law requiring 1 day’s rest in 7 those employed as janitors. 
and employees whose duties include no work on Sunday except s«tting 
sponges in bakeries, caring for live animals, caring for machinery. 
preparing or delivering newspapers, farm or personal service, 0+ any 
emergency labor. In Massachusetts amusement enterprises at :\)))s0- 
ment parks and beach resorts may be operated on Sunday (cl). 3()9), 
The law was also amended in other respects (ch. 150). The Wisconsin 
“Sunday blue law” was repealed (p. 1297) after a referendum in 1932. 

New Hampshire (ch. 130) prohibits the making up of time |ost on 


account of a holidty by working overtime. Sunday labor in certain 
employments is prohibited—1 day’s rest in 7 is also provided for. 
Holidays 


Tren States amended the holiday laws during the 1933 sessions of 
the legislatures. Alabama, by Act No. 173, extra session, desivnated 
October 12 as a holiday to be known as Columbus Day and Fraternal 
Day ; the holiday formerly designated as Fraternal Day was abolished. 
In Arkansas the first Saturday in December is designated as Arbor 
Day (Act No. 27). General amendments were made to thie laws 
establishing holidays in California by chapter 28, in Colorado by 
chapter 103, and in Utah by chapter 32. 

Florida reenacted the holiday law so as to include Armistice Day 
and Columbus Day (ch. 16067). Massachuseits passed a law (cl. 
260) allowing the people of Suffolk County to vote on the question of 
making June 17 a holiday. In Nevada (ch. 144) “Nevada Day”, 
October 31, was designated as a holiday. New Jersey reenacicd its 
law in regard to legal holidays. Oklahoma made Jefferson Day, 
April 13, a legal holiday (ch. 92). 

October 12 was declared to be a holiday in Wisconsin ani was 


designated ‘‘ Landing Day”’ to commemorate the landing of Columbus 


(ch. 41). 


Mechanics’ Liens 


TxHE mechanics’ lien laws of some of the States were chanved by 
legislative acts of the State legislatures. General amendments p!- 
viding for additional liens on property for the value of labor exjcndet 
or a change in the procedure to be followed were enacted in \lask: 
(chs. 113 and 118) and the States of Illinois (p. 701) and Vermou! 
(ch. 111). In Delaware the lien law was amended to allow a )ers0! 
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entitled to a lien to maintain a personal action for the same debt. (ch. 
159). Indiana provided for a laborers’ lien on work on drainage 
ditches, ete. (ch. 264, sec. 38); Iowa provided for a lien on grain and 
seed threshed and corn shelled (ch. 168); New Jersey provided a lien 
for labor or materials furnished for public improvements, in chapter 
997: North Dakota amended the law in regard tq a lien for repairs of 
personalty (ch. 146), and provided for a lien for labor, fertilizer, or 
seed used in producing sugar-beet crops (ch. 147). Washington 
amended the law allowing a lien upon crops to allow a lien for work 
done in hauling harvested crops to any warehouse (ch. 32), and also 
amended it in regard to the lien on crops harvested (ch. 119). Wis- 
consin, by chapter 316, broadened the provisions of the law allowing 
alien for labor and material on public works. In Wyoming the lien 
law was amended by chapter 11 to allow a thresher, hay bailer, and 
combine operators’ lien. 


Convict Labor ° 


Durtine the year 1933 many State legislatures considered the 
question of prison-made goods. The Hawes-Cooper Act (45 Stat. L. 
1084), which became effective on January 19, 1934, divests convict- 
made goods of their interstate character. The following States 
passed laws during the year taking advantage of this law and regulat- 
ing the sale, ete., of prison-made goods: Arizona (ch. 103), Arkansas 
(Act No. 253), California (ch. 636), Colorado (ch. 53), Idaho (ch. 216), 
Indiana (ch. 269), lowa (ch. 50), Montana (ch. 172), New Hamp- 
shire (ch. 42), North Carolina (ch. 146), Ohio (p. 72), South Dakota 
(ch. 158), Utah (ch. 68), and Washington (ch. 178). 

In addition to the above legislation, the following States authorized 
the manufacture of automobile license plates or road signs in the 
State penitentiary: Colorado (ch. 135), Missouri (p. 329), New 
Mexico (ch. 5), North Dakota (ch. 243), Texas (ch. 178), and West 
Virginia (ch. 4). In South Carolina convict labor may be used in the 
upkeep of highways and public property (chs. 289 and 380). The fol- 
lowing States established the State-use system in prison industries: 
California (ch. 640), Colorado (ch. 149), New Mexico (ch. 24), Utah 
(ch. 67), and Virginia (ch. 62, extra session). 

Arkansas created a ‘‘ board of penal institutions’ to control, 
manage, and operate the State penal institutions (ch. 30).  Cali- 
fornia (ch. 888), Indiana (ch. 18), North Carolina (ch. 146), Okla- 
homa (ch. 123), and Virginia (ch. 62, extra session) provided for 
the use of convicts in the construction, etc., of highways. 

Florida provided for the use of convict labor in cultivating sugar 
cane (ch. 16182). Georgia restricted the use of convicts in certain 
counties (Acts No. 135, p. 122, and No. 168, p. 123). Michigan also 


* For text of these laws see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 596: Laws relating to prison labor in 
the United States. 
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amended the prison-labor law (nos. 191, 193, 194). Minnesota ‘jxeq 
the price of agricultural implements and binder twine manufac: |) 
by prison labor (ch. 342). North Dakota authorized the est))\js}). 
ment of a tannery at the State prison (ch. 51) and also sanctioned 
the manufacture of coffins at the penitentiary (ch. 242), while Virviniy 
authorized certain expenditures in conducting a prison ind 
(ch. 32, extra session). 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


stry 


OreEGON and Washington amended the law dealing with Foor, 
and State cooperation in vocational rehabilitation. Oregon (c|). s5) 
amended sections 35-311 and 35-312, Code of 1930; Washineton 
established a division of vocational rehabilitation under the State 
board of vocational education; provisions of the Federal act were 
accepted and a program is outlined (ch. 176). 


Cooperative Associations 


Two States and the Territory of Hawaii enacted legislation aimend- 
ing the laws regarding cooperative associations. Hawaii, by Ac 
No. 179, amended the law previously adopted so as to place no liniita- 
tion on the holdings or indebtedness of such associations. Minne- 
sota, by chapter 148, amended the law regarding the organiz: tion 
and powers of cooperative associations; by chapter 199 renewed thie 
corporate existence of certain cooperative associations; and by 
chapter 330 amended the law regarding officers, bylaws, and amend- 
ment of articles, etc., of cooperative associations. Oregon amended 
the law regarding the election of officers (ch. 4) and the filiny of 
amendments of articles, etc., of such associations (ch. 38). In 
Arkansas the duties of the commissioner of mines, manufactwres, 
and agriculture with reference to cooperative associations ere 
transferred to the secretary of state (ch. 153). 

Credit unions.—California (ch. 41) amended the credit-union |:w. 
Indiana (ch. 40, pt. VI), enacted a new act regarding credit unions. 
The Kansas law was amended to provide for supervision by the }):nk 
commission and the payment of a fee therefor (ch. 154). The \Jas- 
sachusetts law was amended regarding the bonding of certain officers 
and the making of loans by them (ch. 163). The credit-union |: 
of Minnesota was amended (ch. 346) and new laws were enacted by 
Pennsylvania (Act No. 260) and Washington (ch: 173). 


Retirement and Pensions 


Old-age pensions.°—During the year 1933 mandatory old-age | °1- 
sion laws were enacted in the following States; Arizona (ch. 1): 
Arkansas (Act No. 271); Colorado (ch, 144 reenacted in an amen:ded 
form the law adopted at a prior date which had been declared un: 1- 


* For further information on old-age-pension legislation see Monthly Labor Review, October 1933,) ° 
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stitutional); Indiana (ch. 36); Maine (ch. 267); Michigan (no. 237); 
Nebraska (ch. 117); North Dakota (ch. 254); Ohio (by referendum, 
November 7, 1933); Oregon (ch. 284); Pennsylvania (ch. 64, special 
session); Washington (ch. 29).7. The Territory of Hawaii also enacted 
an old-age pension law (ch. 208). 

The Arkansas law has been declared unconstitutional by the State 
supreme court because of the 1 percent tax levied on State and county 
expenditures to raise the necessary funds. 

The following amendments were enacted by States operating under 
an old-age pension system adopted prior to 1933. California amended 
the State old-age pension law in regard to the investigation of appli- 
cants (ch. 840). Massachusetts amended the law relative to the 
eligibility of a person for a pension by changing the residence require- 
ment (ch. 219), and created a board of appeal (ch. 285). The law 
was further amended to allow reasonable exceptions to the provision 
requiring continuity of residence (ch. 328). 

The Minnesota law was changed from a voluntary to a mandatory 
law, by chapter 348, and chapter 308 further amended the law by 
setting forth the maximum expenditures allowed. In Wisconsin the 
law was amended in regard to the effective date of the compulsory 
provisions of the law (ch. 375). 

Although an amendment to the Missouri constitution was passed 
in 1932 authorizing the enactment of an old-age pension law, no law 
was passed in that State in 1933. 

Mothers’ pensions.—The laws providing for mothers’ pensions were 
amended in five of the States and Alaska. 

In Alaska (ch. 89) the law was amended regarding the prerequisites 
for receiving aid under the law. The Illinois law was amended 
(p. 194) as to the method used in raising the funds for providing 
mothers’ assistance. Minnesota amended the law providing for 
assistance to dependent and neglected children (ch. 204), and by 
chapter 367 provided a maximum amount that may be spent on 
mothers’ assistance. Montana (ch. 133) amended the law on this 
subject. Nebraska (ch. 133) provided for a tax to provide funds for 
mothers’ pensions, and Pennsylvania provided that unpaid grants 
should be paid to a responsible person on death of the mother (Act 
No. 197), while in Act No. 218 appropriation is made for the mothers’ 
pension fund and the basis of distribution determined. 

Puerto Rico enacted a law (no. 17, first special session) providing 
for payment of mothers’ pensions. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Tus Wisconsin Legislature, by chapter 186, amended its unem- 
ployment insurance law, postponing the effective date indefinitely. 


-_ 


; 1 Chapter 55 provides that the proceeds from the tax on horse racing shall constitute the old-age pension 
und, 
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Chapter 383 further amended the unemployment reserve an. 


OMs 
pensation act in several respects. 


Antiunion Contract and Anti-injunction Laws 


Tue following States passed laws declaring antiunion co) | pacts 
illegal: California (ch. 566); Colorado (ch. 59); Idaho (ch. 2); 
Illinois (p. 588); Indiana (ch. 12); Massachusetts (ch. 351); \innp. 
sota (ch. 416); Oregon (ch. 355); reap. racy (ch. 219); and Utah 
(ch. 15). 

Section 77 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act, as amended | 17 Stat. 
1467), prohibits antiunion contracts. 

The States of Colorado (ch. 59), Idaho (ch. 215), Indiana (c!}, 12), 
Minnesota (ch. 416), Oregon (ch. 355), Utah (ch. 15), and Wyoming 
(ch. 37) enacted anti-injunction laws. These laws are modeled oy 
the Federal act and prohibit the use of an injunction in a labor dis. 
pute except under the conditions outlined in the acts. 


Investigative Commissions 


A COMMISSION has been created in Alaska (ch. 85) to study the 
subject of child welfare and to recommend a program for care of 
children. 

In California a commission was created (S.C.Res. No. 14, ch. 95) to 
investigate the advisability of establishing a State hospital for persons 
injured in the course of their employment in the mining industry. 

Several of the States created special commissions to study the 
question of unemployment insurance as well as the general problem 
of unemployment, viz: Colorado (H.J.Res. Nos. 9 and 35); Illinois 
(p. 587); Maine (ch. 155—Resolve); North Carolina (J.Res. No. 3s); 
and Oregon (H.J.Res. No. 21). 

In Massachusetts the special commission on the stabilization of 
employment was revived and continued by Resolve No. 50; a joint 
committee on uniform labor laws was created (Res. No. 44); and by 
Resolve No. 33 a special commission was created to investigate 
the advisability of licensing contractors and builders. 

A mining investigation commission was created in Illinois (p. 159) 
to investigate the methods and conditions of mining in the State, 
with special reference to the safety of human lives and property. 


Labor Departments, etc. 


In Arkansas the department or bureau of mines, manufactures, 
and agriculture was abolished, effective January 1, 1935, and the 
duties of the commissioner of that department with reference to 
cooperative associations were transferred to the secretary of stule 
(ch. 153). 
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The Colorado Legislature (ch. 37) reenacted the law establishing 
the State administrative departments. The act abolishes the fol- 
lowing: Commissioner of labor statistics, deputy labor commissioner, 
department of factory inspection, wage claim bureau, chief inspector 
of steam boilers, and the minimum wage commission. A new divi- 
sion, called the ‘division of industrial relations”? was created, and 
its duties outlined. In chapter 48, the Colorado Legislature au- 
thorized the governor to abolish, either temporarily or permanently, 
the bureau of mines. 

In chapter 128 the Connecticut Legislature accepted the provisions 
of the Federal act establishing national employment offices, and 
vested the department of labor and factory inspection with the 
powers necessary to cooperate with the United States Employment 
Service. 

The Connecticut Legislature (ch. 129) authorized the inspection 
and investigation of wages, hours of employment, and living expenses 
of wage-earning women and girls by the bureau of labor statistics. 

The Massachusetts Legislature repealed several sections of chapter 
23, General Laws of 1932, thus abolishing the Massachusetts Industrial 
and Development Commission in the Department of Labor (ch. 73). 

Michigan amended the law relating to the board of mediation and 
conciliation (No. 17). 

In Nebraska a child welfare bureau was created, under the adminis- 
tration of the governor, to promote child welfare and enforce laws 
enacted to protect children (ch. 123). 

In Nevada, chapter 137 amends the law creating the bureau of 
mines. Chapter 159 provides that the State highway department 
must cooperate with the State labor commissioner in enforcing 
certain labor laws regarding work on highways. 

New Mexico (chs. 146 and 147) amended the law (Acts of 1931, 
ch. 9, sees. 6 and 14) relative to the annual report of the labor 
commissioner and the general duties of the labor and industrial 
commission. 

North Carolina (ch. 244) amended the law clearly to define the 
duties and powers of the commissioner of labor. 

In North Dakota, the office of commissioner of immigration was 
abolished and records and duties transferred to commissioner of 
agriculture and labor (ch. 190). The law creating the State indus- 
trial commission was amended by chapter 191. 

Oregon amended the law authorizing the inspection of mills, fac- 
tories, ete., to provide for an inspection fee (ch. 213). Chapter 214 
provided for the disposition of funds collected as fees by the bureau 
of labor, ete. A State mining board was created (ch. 292) and its 
duties and powers defined. In chapter 393 the powers and duties of 
the commissioner of labor were defined. 

40772°—34—6 
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Pennsylvania amended its law relating to inspection of cox 
and colleries (ch. 129). The law authorizing the inspection «) ¢9,) 
mines was amended to provide for inspection in mines where » {, ; 
persons are employed (Nos. 44 and 45, special session). 

In South Dakota the law regarding the appointment of the 
trial commissioner was amended (ch. 208). 

The Washington Legislature (ch. 172) created a division 0} ¢)j\; 
welfare under the department of business control. 

The Wyoming Legislature (ch. 132) created a departine:t of 
commerce and industry. 


\iNes 


ndus- 


Miscellaneous 


Four jurisdictions—Colorado (ch. 79), Indiana (ch. 112), and 
Wisconsin (ch. 53), and the Territory of Hawaii (Act No. | 
passed amendments to the wrongful-death statutes during the year 
1933. Many measures were adopted to provide assistance :1\(1 re- 
lief to the unemployed, novel ideas being embodied in such |evisly- 
tion. Hawaii (ch. 209) provided for the relief of the unem)|oyed 
by creating a fund derived from a tax on salaries, wages, and diyi- 
dends; Indiana (ch. 266) established a cooperative plan for e1ploy- 
ment and assistance, and provided for the issuance of seri; and 
trade certificates. In Wisconsin a resolution (J.Res. No. 70) was 
passed urging the use of hand labor rather than machines whieiever 
possible in highway construction; a somewhat similar provision was 
enacted by Colorado (ch. 8, extra session), requiring that a mavi- 
mum of human labor be used in lieu of machinery in the constriction 
of public works, wherever consistent with sound economy. 

Minnesota adopted a resolution (Res. No. 16) urging that » suit- 
able part of public employment be given physically handic:);ped 
persons. California enacted a law to aid indigent residents 10) ¢li- 
gible for assistance under the State old-age pension law (cl. 701). 

Attention has recently been focused on housing problems, «nd 
several of the States have enacted housing laws establishing State 
agencies to advance the general welfare by promoting safety) and 


sanitation in dwellings, providing reasonable rentals, and mating 2 
complete study of housing conditions both in rural and urban com- 
munities. The following States enacted laws on this subject ( iring 
the year 1933: Arkansas (Act No. 89), California (ch. 353, siends 


prior law on this subject), Delaware (ch. 61), Illinois (p. 3:6), 
Kansas (ch. 225), Massachusetts (ch. 364), New Jersey (ch. 114), 
Puerto Rico (J.R. No. 47), and South Carolina (No. 143). 

North Dakota enacted a law (ch. 221) which compels coiiot 
carriers by railroad to maintain a full crew on all trains. 

Laws providing for the protection and registration of trade-\1i0! 
emblems were enacted in five States: California (ch. 409), Mar) lund 
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The States of Illinois (p. 210), Missouri (p. 190), Nebraska (ch. 
»}), Oregon (chs. 219, 280, 281, and 450), and Washington (ch. 102) 
amended the laws providing for assistance to the blind. 

Preference is given to local labor and domestic material in public 
works in many of the States. During the year 1933 the following 
States and Territories took some action on this subject: Alaska (ch. 
111), Arizona (ch. 12, amends former law), Arkansas (Act No. 261), 
(alifornia (ch. 226), Colorado (ch. 122), Delaware (ch. 170), Florida 
(ch, 16183), Georgia (Res. No. 34, p. 1178), Hawaii (Act No. 150), 
Idaho (ch. 111), Maine (ch. 238), and Maryland (J.Res. Nos. 8 and 
9) Minnesota (ch. 17 repeals Gen. Laws 1915, ch. 211, relating 
to preference of Minnesota material in construction of public build- 
ings, ch. 18 repeals law requiring fabrication of cut stone in State), 
New Mexico (chs. 19, 50, 68, and .150), North Dakota (ch. 126), 
Pennsylvania (Act. No. 172), Rhode Island (ch. 2030), Vermont 
(ch. 75), and Washington (chs. 34 and 179). 

The Colorado Legislature (ch. 6, extra session) enacted a law sus- 
pending the blacklisting and boycotting law ‘‘for the purpose of 
cooperating with, and assisting the national Government in pro- 
noting its national industrial recovery program.”’ 

The Legislature of Maine (ch. 108) amended Revised Statutes of 
1930, chapter 138, section 27, making the maintenance of a black- 
jist punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

Massachusetts (ch. 272) legalized peaceful picketing. Oregon 
(ch. 459) amended and reenacted the law dealing with sabotage and 
criminal syndicalism. Missouri (p. 229) amended Revised Statutes 
£1929, article 14, chapter 61, by adding a new section (sec. 1047a) 
guaranteeing to employees freedom in political activities. 

Public-service employments are covered by chapters 372 and 409 
f the Minnesota acts, the former restricting the civil service and 
he latter prescribing rules, etc., regarding discharge and demotion 
f civil-service employees. Florida (ch. 16088), Montana (ch. 12), 
und North Dakota (ch. 194) enacted laws to prevent the practice 
f employing relatives by public officials in the State. 

The Iowa Legislature (ch. 144) repealed and reenacted its group 
insurance law (see Code of 1931, ch. 399). 

South Carolina passed a law (no. 269) deciaring that when cotton, 
rayon, or textile plants are closed down for more than 2 weeks, the 
Operatives shall not be charged house rent, water or electric light 
services during the period of such shutdown. 
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Right to Challenge Hawes-Cooper Convict Labor Law Denieg 7 
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HE application of Alabama for permission to file a bill challenging 

the statutes enacted by five States under the authority erantey 
in the Hawes-Cooper convict labor law was denied by the Unite 
States Supreme Court in a decision rendered February 5, 1934 
(Alabama vy. Arizona et al., 54 Sup. Ct. 399). 

The Hawes-Cooper convict labor law (45 Stat. 1084) enacted |v the 
Federal Congress in 1929 divests prison-made goods of their inter. 
state character, thereby allowing the various States “to pass |aws 
regulating or prohibiting the sale of such goods within the State. Te 
law became effective January 19, 1934. 

According to the original bill filed by counsel for Alabama, 19 
States had enacted laws either prohibiting or regulating in some form 
the sale of prison-made goods. At the hearing on the bill the ques. 
tion was raised as to whether the States were improperly joined and 
the bill was amended by eliminating 14 States, leaving only Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. Each of these 5 
States had enacted laws forbidding the sale upon the open market of 
any goods produced wholly or in part by convicts of other States and 
prescribing penalties for violation. 

The complaint filed by Alabama alleged among other things that 
Alabama’s prison population averages about 5,500 and that “in 
connection with its prisons it has agricultural lands, cotton mills, and 
a shirt factory.””’ The State entered into a contract with a manutfac- 
turing company for the sale of the cotton goods manufactured in the 
cotton mills and for the hire of convicts to be employed in the prison 
shirt factory at the rate of 75 cents per dozen shirts. The contract 
expired March 31, 1933, and the company declined to renew or 
extend it. 

The State of Alabama received approximately $1,000 for the goods 
sold in Arizona, $10,000 for those sold in Idaho, $10,000 in Montana, 
$30,000 in New York, and $25,000 in Pennsylvania. Continuing, the 
complaint alleged: 
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Alabama’s investment in the cotton mills and shirt factory exceeds »:3()0),()0 
and will be valueless as a result of its inability to find an employer for its convict 
labor and a market for its prison-made goods. The cost of maintaininy wnem- 
ployed convicts will be about $550,000 annually. 

If Alabama is compelled to provide other employment, it will have to expend 
about $1,000,000 for the construction of plants for the manufacture of t) igs to 
be used by the inmates of its eleemosynary institutions and in and abo! othe! 
State activities. As presently employed its prisoners are divided into miv!)t a 
day shifts so as to avoid overcrowding of the prisons. And, if the State (ocs 10! 
provide other industrial activities it will have to expend about $100,()()0) fo! 
additional space to house its convicts. 
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The State of Alabama contended that the law was in violation of the 
commerce clause in the Federal Constitution and that it deprived the 
State of property without due process. 

The first question decided by the Court was whether the States were 
properly joined as defendants in the suit. It was pointed out that 
{ the Court held the statute assailed invalid and enjoined its enforce- 
ment in one of the States, the decision would be authoritative and 
controlling as a precedent in all the States and ‘“‘no other State would 
attempt on similar facts to enforce a like measure’’, and Alabama 
would have no occasion to invoke the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court further. The Court also mentioned the fact that Alabama did 
not claim any concert of action by the defendant States. It was there- 
fore held that the complaint filed by Alabama was multifarious, there 
being a misjoinder of parties. 

Mr. Justice Butler, in rendering the decision for the Court, cited 
cases holding that the United States Supreme Court may not be called 
upon to give advisory opinions or to pronounce declaratory judgments. 
He also said that ‘‘a State asking leave to sue another to prevent the 
enforcement of laws must allege, in the complaint offered for filing, 
facts that are clearly sufficient to call fora decreeinitsfavor. * * * 
Leave will not be granted unless the threatened injury is clearly shown 
to be of serious magnitude and imminent.’’ Continuing the opinion, 
Mr. Justice Butler said: 

The burden upon the plaintiff State fully and clearly to establish all essential 
elements of its case is greater than that generally required to be borne by one 
seeking an injunction in a suit between private parties. 

Plainly the amended bill does not meet the requirements that reasonably 
should be imposed upon the applicant. It fails to show that Alabama has any 
agreement with any defendant or that there is any direct issue between them or 
that the validity of the statutes in question and Alabama's assertion of right 
may not, or indeed will not, speedily and conveniently be tested by the con- 
tracting company, that apparently is directly concerned, or by a seller of such 
goods. There is no allegation that an adequate market for the goods in question 
may not be found outside the five States named. The facts alleged are not sufficient 
to warrant a finding that the enforcement of the statutes of any defendant would 
cause Alabama to suffer great loss or any serious injury. If filed, the bill would 
have to be dismissed for want of equity. 

Leave to file a bill challenging the constitutionality of the law was 
therefore denied. 





LEISURE TIME 





The Public School as a Factor in the Utilization of Leisure Time 


T THE present time, when there is more leisure for the ms jority 

of people than ever before in the world’s history and wii) | 

signs pointing to still more in the near future, the attention o| 

is being turned to the problem of the utilization of this free tir 
the best agencies to be employed for its satisfactory use. 


hay 
f and 


A recent study ' made for the National Recreation Association dels 
with the schools as an important factor in the use of leisure tine. 
Since schools are supposed to train for life, and leisure is an incre: sing 
segment of life, it was the purpose of this study to ascertain wl)«ther 


the public schools of the country are sufficiently alive to their oppor- 
tunities in this respect. It is said that the educational world. fyas 


been evidencing a growing interest in the problem of leisure aid in 
addition a growing concern as to whether the schools are doing «|! 
that they can or should do to fit young people to face a comparatively 
new social situation. The records show that considerable ady:nces 
have been made in the last quarter of a century, and particilarly 
since the World War, in stressing studies, such as music, drami:tics, 
physical activities, reading, art, and the handicrafts, which are of 
importance when people use their leisure ‘recreationally. Also, in 
1918 when the National Education Association promulgate: its 
“seven objectives of education” one of the seven was ‘‘traininy for 


the worthy use of leisure.” While at first these objectives were 
connected with secondary education alone they were rather qjickly 
accepted as applicable to all education although, as yet, the schools 
have not attained a full realization of the possibilities of their usc in 
the training for leisure. It is said, however, that educators have come 
to see more and more clearly the growth values, particularly the clar- 
acter values, inherent in play and recreation, rightly handled; and by 
some, the use of the spirit of play, in the creative sense, in the sc !:ools 
is regarded as a psychological necessity for effective education. In 
addition to the development of this field during school hours the 
public schools have in many places expanded their prograis (0 
take in after-school recreational activities, summer recreation, :1( 
general community recreation, although the extent of their use ii ‘/iis 
manner is dependent upon financial limitations upon school au |\o!- 





! National Education Association, The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, by Eugene T. Lies. \\ 0s! 
ington, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 1933. 
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ties and the existence of other leisure-time agencies in individual 
communities. 

Emphasis in the study under review is naturally placed upon 
leisure in its recreational aspects, since the basic nature of the work 
of the association is recreation and also because most people do use 
their free time in recreational ways. The study covered the public 
schools in cities of 5,000 and over, all grades through the high school 
being included, and in addition progressive schools under private 
auspices were taken into consideration insofar as their practices and 
ideals were affecting the public schools. Personal visits were made to 
36 large and small public-school systems, most of which it was known 
were doing things worthy of study, and questionnaires were sent to 
1.448 school systems, usable returns being received from 418. 

Preparation for leisure through physical education as a conscious 
major objective is said to be increasing throughout the public-school 
system. It was found that 33 of the 36 school systems visited had 
general directors of physical education, and that 131 out of 399 cities 
reporting on this point had directors, while 373 of the 399 had a total 
of 3,836 special teachers. At present 35 States have laws requiring 
physical education although there are still only 18 State directors and 
3 acting directors. In the high-school programs in the advanced 


school systems it was found that more activities of the types which 
can be continued in later life were carried on than was formerly the 


case. 

Music, dramatics, and art and handicrafts are activities carried on 
in the schools which carry over into later life as leisure-time activities, 
such activities having developed greatly during the past few years. 
The report states that the number of adult dramatic groups through- 
out America seems to be growing and points out that such groups 
offer a splendid opportunity to high school and college graduates with 
dramatic experience to continue that interest as a leisure-time pursuit. 
Every community, it is said, should have such groups and the local 
school and recreation authorities are in a position to aid in bringing 
them into existence. Auditoriums were provided in some of the 
schools of all of the 36 school systems visited and it is said to be the 
present tendency to put them in all new schools. 

Evening schools which offer opportunities for adult education, it 
was found, are not maintained as largely as facilities would warrant. 
Shops and laboratories of junior and senior high schools offer a great 
resource which is too little used in the field of adult education. Ina 
number of the cities of the country community centers are maintained 
parallel with their night schools and in them the tendency is to 
include opportunities of cultural and recreational types while the 
regular evening school program is devoted exclusively to academic, 
Vocational, and citizenship courses. On the other hand, in some 
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places the school authorities prefer not to set up special comn init, 
centers, and put into the evening school program, therefore, 110 1¢ ¢f 
the cultural and recreational types of activities in order to me. thp 
wider needs and desires of adults. 

In a number of States, the State departments of education }\. vy jy 
recent years been vigorously promoting adult education programs 
among these States being Pennsylvaria, Connecticut, California 
Alabama, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. In these loc:Jitje 
adult illiteracy is being attacked and general academic and ¢ii\{ ir) 
opportunities are being increasingly promoted. 

It is stated in the report that in general there is a gradually growing 
sentiment among school authorities in favor of extension of the sery. 
ice of school systems to the adults of the community. This is |yased 
on economic, educational, and sociological reasons. On economic 
grounds it is considered that greater use should be made of the costly 
school plants than is done by conducting only the regular day pro. 
gram; on educational grounds it is the view that youth and adults ar 
educable beyond the intellectual status which they have attained 
any particular time and the school system should provide opportun- 
ities, therefore, for those who wish them no matter what their ave: 
while on sociological grounds the view is held that there is ‘need o! 
effort to substitute integrating for the many present-day disintevrat- 
ing forces in society, also to promote neighborliness and cooperation, 
to enhance happiness and health, to provide opportunity, under 
informal conditions and in an atmosphere of freedom, for indulging in 
activities that shall give satisfaction to thwarted personalities, to 
those who desire self-expression and enlargement in physical, mental, 
manual, and aesthetic pursuits.”’ 

School systems in 16 of the 36 cities visited were conducting cou- 
munity centers on an organized basis. In 10 of these cities the centers 
were regarded as part of the year-round recreation facilities and in 
as special or seasonal recreation places. In general the programs 
offered were intended largely for young persons and adults who were 
not attending the regular day schools. The number of cities offering 
the different activities were: Physical recreation, 16 cities; sociil 
activities, 13; music, 12; dramatics, 10; handicrafts, 10; art, 5; motion- 
picture entertainments, 7; sewing, 6; literary activities, 6; lectures, 5; 
cooking, 2; and nature study, 2. The number of different activ ities 
offered in the individual cities ranged from 1 to 10. 

In four cities—Cleveland, Kansas City, New York City, and 
Washington, D.C.—all recreation centers were found to have connected 
with them active citizen groups having varying degrees of authority 
and responsibility; Newark, N.J., had citizens’ organizations i1 6 
of its 28 centers and in Lansing, Mich., they were in the proce-s 0! 
development. In 10 cities there were no such organizations. 
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Twenty school systems of the 36 cities specially studied were found 
to be conducting summer recreation activities, all but one of which 
atered to adults as well as to children. In all of the 19 cities provid- 
ing for adult recreation, programs of physical activities were offered 
but other types of activities were not well represented. As a result, 
the summer recreation programs of adults were, in general, meager 
and poorly balanced, so that they were not meeting the broad and 
-aried leisure-time needs of the adults of these cities. 

Fifteen of the thirty-six school systems were serving adults on a year- 
round basis, although in only six of these cities was there much attempt 
o serve the various citizen groups in the community and the individ- 
ial homes, by providing play leadership in churches, fraternal organi- 
vations, Clubs, industrial plants; forming leagues of business and 
industrial sports clubs; furnishing counsel to homes on backyard play 
ind indoor recreation possibilities, and to various organizations along 
lramatic and musical lines; providing play equipment for picnics; 
and holding institutes for amateur leadership training. 

Community recreation, catering to both adults and children, was 
arried on in 18 of the 36 cities on a year-round basis by agencies 
ther than the schools, usually under local government auspices. In 
iof these cities the schools also were conducting year-round recreation 
imultaneously. In 4 others community recreation was conducted 
luring the summer only by other agencies than the schools. In 


lonly 2 cities—Kansas City and Sioux Falls—neither the schools nor 


outside agencies were carrying on all-year or summer recreation 


programs. Jn addition to such tax-supported agencies there are in 


nost of the cities organizations such as the Young Men’s and the 
‘oung Women’s Christian Associations which, largely on a_paid- 
nembership basis, cater to adults’ leisure-time needs. 

In summing up the objectives which should be striven for in every 
ommunity recreation system, it is said that it should be the aim 
0 serve people of all ages; the service should function for the entire 
vear and not during the summer or some other season only, and it 
should inelude special advisory service and at times also leadership 
or homes, institutions, and organizations. Community centers with 
both indoor and outdoor facilities should be located at strategic 
oints and facilities should be provided for games and sports. It is 
onsidered that it should be possible to draw freely upon the school 
acilities while arrangements should also be made to utilize special 
acilities in churches, clubs, etc., at least occasionally if not through- 
but the year. It is regarded as desirable that some division of the 
ity government should be in control of the community recreation 
system although whether that division should be the park depart- 
ent, the board of education, or a special recreation commission, it 
S said, depends upon a variety of factors in the individual community. 
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The National Income, 1929-32 


NEW series of basic estimates of the national income ws sb. 
mitted to the United States Senate in response to Senate | 
tion No. 220, Seventy-second Congress, by the Bureau of Fore’ 
Domestic Commerce in January 1934. The study, which 1 
over a year of intensive research, was prepared with the active 
cooperation of the National Bureau of Economic Research, [nc 
Pending publication of the full report, the following summary was 
prepared by the Department of Commerce: 


The figures presented below are subject to slight modification, and «)) 1932 
data are preliminary. In utilizing these estimates care should be taken ()) \ot, 
the following: 1. Data are, insofar as possible, for the continental United States 
2. Certain items that might be classified as income under concepts other than 
those employed by the investigators have been excluded from the totals preseited, 
i.e., imputed income from ownership of durable goods (including owned |ivoiies 
the imputed value of services of housewives and other members of the family, 


earnings from odd jobs, relief and charity, earnings from illegal pursuits, » 


changes in value of assets not derived by groups professionally occupied in th 
handling of assets. 
The total income distributed to individuals throughout the Nation was 8! 


billion dollars in 1929, 75.4 billion in 1930, 63.3 billion in 1931, and 49 billion in 
1932, a decline of 40 percent between 1929 and 1932. Income produced i: « 
of these years amounted to 83, 70.5, 54.7, and 38.3 billion dollars, respec: 

with the decline from 1929 to 1932 amounting to 54 percent. The incor 


tributed by industries in 1929 was less than that produced to the extent of 2 
billion dollars, this amount being retained by corporate and individual enterprises 
In the following years, however, the amount distributed exceeded the amount 
produced, a draft being made upon previously accumulated surpluses and «sscts; 


such withdrawal of income exceeded income produced in 1932 by 10.6 billion 
dollars. 

The study indicates that labor income amounted to about 53 billion ollars 
in 1929, accounting for 65 percent of the total income distributed. Property 
income and entrepreneurial income in the same year each amounted to s!\iitly 
over 12 billion dollars, or 15 percent of the total, while net rents made \\)) the 
remaining 5 percent. The total figures also include the net flow of intern«|ional 
income payments. 

Wages have suffered the most severely in the general decline since 1929, \\ it! 4 
falling off of 60 percent in those industries in which it was possible to seyr gate 
this item. Salaries dropped 40 percent, much less rapidly than wages, wi!) the 
most severe curtailment occurring in 1932. A significant divergence in de ing 
trends is apparent as between labor income and property income; by 1‘). tlic 
former had fallen off 40 percent, while property income distributed receded !)\1' 3! 
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NATIONAL INCOME 


perce! This situation was brought about by the maintenance of interest 
nay ments rather uniformly up to 1932, with only a small decline then. Dividend 
npayments were well maintained in 1930, but declined thereafter more rapidly 
‘han labor ineome. 
facturing was the largest industrial class contributing to income, account- 
22 percent of the total distributed in 1929. Trade, finance, and services 
followed in order, accounting for 14, 12, and 11 percent of the total, respectively. 

The decline in income distributed was most severe in the construction industry, 
the 1932 volume being but 28 percent of the amount paid out in 1929. Income in 
mining fell off about 60 percent and in manufacturing about 55 percent in the 
tyear period. In the manufactures group, the construction materials and 
metals and metal products sections declined most severely, 70 percent and 67 
percent, respectively. It will thus be seen that the greatest declines have taken 
place in the durable-goods industries. 

The general downward trend was least severe in the field of govesnment (in 
which expansion of employment and bonded indebtedness slightly raised income 
payments), electric light and power and gas, communications, and food and food 
produ ts manufacture. 


TABLE 1.—NATIONAL INCOME, PAID OUT AND PRODUCED, 1929-32! 








sane Index numbers 
Amount (millions of dollars (1929= 100 
Item 


1929 | 1930 1931 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 


Ion 





Income p iid out . ’ 81, 040 75,438 | 63, 289 48, 952 
Business savings or losses : : 1,908 | —4, 955 %, 639 |—10, 603 
Income produced _-. = S 83, 037 70, 484 54, 652 38, 349 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Cost-of-living index 
W holesale-price index 





Subject to minor corrections. 


TABLE 2.—NATIONAL INCOME PAID OUT, BY TYPES OF PAYMENT, 1929-3: 


; , Index numbers 
Amount (millions of dollars) (1929= 100) 
Type of payment 


1929 1930 1931 1932 | 1930 1931 | 1932 





Salaries (selected industries)? ihdeaeel 5,660 | 4,738 | 3,382 99. % 
Wages (same as in line 1)? = Bete | 14, 209 | 10, 541 6,839 | 8&2. 

Salaries and wages (all other industries) ____.______| 29 | 27,902 | 24,759 | 20,367 | 95.8 
Total labor income 3 ...-----| 52, 867 | 48,688 | 41,027 | 31,595 | 92. 

Dividends... , ,963 | 5,795 | 4,311 | 2,590/| 97.; 
Interest ee = TARE 5, 826 | 
Total property income ¢. —_ 2, 2ii 12, 238 10, 508 | 


? 
5,662 | 5,506 | 102. 
~ 


» 489 | 100. 7 
691 84. 


Net rents and royalties ______- : 3,237 | 2,494) 1 
7, 181 93. 


Entrepreneurial withdrawals_______- ne: &) 11,275 | 9, 259 


‘Total entrepreneurial income 15,956 | 14,512 | 11,753 | 8,872 | 








Total income paid out__- | 81,040 | 75, 438 | 63, 289 | 48, 952 


| | 











' Subject to minor corrections. 


t ‘Include mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water 
Transportation. 


; Includes also employees’ pensions and compensation for injury. 
‘ Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 
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TABLE 3.—INCOME PAID OUT, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS, 1929-32 




















Amount (millions of dollars) - a 
Industrial division e 
| | | 
1929 |- 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 
| j 
_| Se 
Agriculture... _.._.._.-- Seu geeenetes | 6,341 | 5,707 | 4,500! 3,442] 90.0 
Mining . dnaipiia tines 2, 123 1, 776 1, 285 851 &3. 6 
Electric light and power and gas__._.______- ' 1,306} 1,503} 1,461 1,216 | 115.1 f 1 
Manufacturing PAREN Kaine 18, 157 | 16,141 | 12,488 | 8,373 | 88.9 
Construction - ___- Se a See : 3,135 | 2,825 1, 896 864 | 90.1 
Co ee eS ee 6,657 | 6,199 | 5,233) 4,021 | 93.1 
I 6 aad ii acer esis iarviciellipintas etsy 915 950 897 808 | 103.8 go 
INL, < o cbaan dunn Dececas Se | 11,238 | 10,424] 9,103] 7,326; 92.8 
agp Fae Te RRR Re | 9,778 | 9,038} 7,761| 6.019 | 92.4 
Government Se ee te ere eee 6,459 | 6,764 | 6,793 | 6,794 | 104.7 
Service pcdtctedbods secthatiadcs 8,643 | 8,198 | 6,959) 5,434/ 949! 5 
lS Pee a ere S 6,288 | 5,913} 4,913 | 3,804 F 94.0 
er wana 81,040 | 75,438 | 63,289 | 48.952 | 93.1 





! Subject to minor corrections. 
Income Reported for Income-Tax Purposes in 1932 


NCOME-TAX returns for 1932 show that, of the total number of 

returns filed, slightly over 90 percent represented net indiy ida! 
incomes of under $5,000 in that year, and that this class represents 
almost 64 percent of the total net income.! 

The following table gives the distribution of individual returns {0 


1932 by net classes, showing number of returns and net income: 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL RETURNS FOR 1932, BY NET INCOME (| 
SHOWING NUMBER OF RETURNS AND NET INCOME 














Returns Net income 
Net income classes . 
. Percent | Cumula- | Percent | | 
Number of total tive per- Amount } f 
nro" | centage vale 
Under $5,000 (estimated)__.____- 3,420,995 | 90.974 90. 974 | $7, 112, 000, 000 | 63. 5: 
$5,000 and under $10,000...______- 237, 273 | 6.310 | 97. 284 1, 504, 995, 285 | 14. 26 
$10,000 and under $25,000. _____. 77, 045 | 2. 049 | 99. 333 1, 127, 225, 987 10. 08 
$25,000 and under $50,000._______. 17, 658 | .470 | 99. 803 601, 257, 813 5. 38 
$50,000 and under $100,000... ___ 5,644 150 | 99.953 | 376, 214, 524 3. 36 | 
$100,000 and under $150,000. ____ 962 | .025 | 99.978 116, 117, 954 1. 04 
$150,000 and under $300,000... __. 589| .015| 99.993 117, 049, 448 1. 05 W875 
$300,000 and under $500,000_______. 136 .004 | 99.997 50, 947, 574 45 0. 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000___ _- : 80 | 002} 99.999 54, 451, 168 18 10. 68 
$1,000,000 and over. .-........... ‘ 20 | . 001 | 100. 000 35, 239, 556 . 32 WO 
Total... .-- se ia naka Re ...| 3,760,402 | 100. 000 |---- 11, 185, 499,309 | 100. 00 





According to the cumulative percentages covering number of 


returns, 99% percent of all returns filed for 1932 represent incomes 
of less than $25,000 per year. Only 100 incomes are reported 11: the 
brackets of $500,000 and over as compared with 221 in 1931, 408 in 
1930, and 1,489 in 1929. 

The total amount of income for 1932 on a cumulative percentage 
basis is highly concentrated in the intervals up to $50,000 per year 
with 93.3 percent of the total falling below that amount. 


1U.8. Treasury Department. Office of Internal Revenue. Statistics of income for 1932 (pre. ‘inary 
report). Washington, 1934. 12 pp. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in January 1934 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
January 1934 with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than 6 workers and 
asting less than 1 day have been omitted. 
Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
S927 to 1932, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1932 to January 1934, 
inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of each 
month and the number of workers involved. The number of man-days 
Jost as given in the last column of the table, refers to the estimated 
number of working days lost by workers involved in disputes which 
were in progress during the month or year specified. 


Taste 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY 1982 TO JANUARY 1934, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1932 


| Number of workers 


Number of 
involved in disputes 


man-days 

lost in 
Beginning | In effect | Beginning | In effect Pom moar ll 
in month | atendof | in month at end of . 


month or 
or year month or year month ve ur 


Number of disputes 


Month and year 





734 | 349, 434 37, 799, 304 
629 357, 145 31, 556, 947 
903 | 230, 463 9, 975, 213 
653 158,114 2, 730, 368 
KU4 279, 299 , B86, 183 
SOS 242, 826 , 462, 973 


January 87 : 12, 091 , 99% 132, 873 
February 56 : 33, 713 ‘ 4160, 701 
March 64 33, O87 3, 937 | 736, 782 
April 89 | d 19, 187 21, Si: 620, 866 
May 87 | 44, 357 9, 777 , 251, 455 
June 69 | é 15, 858 24, 1: 943, 338 
July 66 20, 890 33, 216 | 740, 785 
August 5 : 28, 492 27,717 | 754, 423 
@ Septem ber 85 3: 17, 824 566, 045 

October é ‘ 10, 442 2, 324 | 147, O50 
November 3, 460 | , ROG 68, 154 
December 3! 3, 425 40, 492 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December ! 


, 616 &, 790 | 240, 912 
10, 909 i, 706 | 109, 860 
, 913 | 12, 70 445, 771 
23, 077 | 19, 867 | 535, 039 
41, 652 16, 584 | 603, 723 
40, 903 24, 593 | 504, 362 
108, 350 49, O58 | , 404, 850 
145, 635 | 101, O41 | , 401, 532 
235, 071 150, ‘ 3, 642, 431 
51, 668 | 94, 36) 3, 067, 967 
37, 137 20, 44: , 160, 565 
30, 320 | 12, 4: 437, 378 


; January | 











15, 933 | 17, 5 451, 762 


Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Table 2 shows in detail by city, State, and industry the » 
strikes in January 1934, the number of workers involved 


man-days lost. 





















































TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT F> 
UARY 1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY OR oc 
y Number of wo: 
w Ay ers involved 
; disputes 
Industry or occupation and city 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- In eff 
ningin jatendof} ningin | at end 
January | January | January | Janu 
Bakers: 
Connecticut, Hartford___.._..__- : l 
ee I agin «nrc mh aides a ohne dah dpidaals +aecieupahith 
New York: 
ee gst auddedenas 1 8 | 
SR el aR 1 7 
Pennsylvania: 
Ee La | 1 360 | 
ER Ses CR Sieh eee 
SEs atria dunngcdn ndfrenerccanesenamsexe | 24 
= 
eT rene 4 3 | 309 
Building trades: so | ’ ' 
Louisiana, New Orleans. -...................--- 1 150 
Pennsylvania, Red Lion--.-............-- l i) 
RI RAE al Reap. SAR all A I 2 159 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
8 el TS ae ; l a i 130 
OR, ee eee 1 l 15 
New Jersey, Newark. _........ iy Sale 350 | 
Ne? i A EE, Ci cidendincadessoctainsinantiesn= Oe ae 
Pennsylvania: 
EE ee ee ie howan 
RE | 1 | 78 | 
ee ee 4] 3 573 | s 
Clerks and salesmen: S w= ghee 
we Fe ee Seeeeae” 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia__..._____- | ee 
a eet eee ee | 
Clothing: | A py ce a . 
California, San Francisco.......................- i? Seay 350 | 
EE Saree 1 1 450 { 
Massachusetts: 
a ee 1 1 80 
ESAS at ER ges at 1 1 38 
ee ahi 1 l 100 
gS a le SE eee el = 
New Jersey, West New York, and South River 1 l 350 
New York, New York City. _..................- 1 1 150 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia__........_....___._- } Wren Se 100 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. -..................-.....- 1 1 500 | 
i edies. chide Rdbscsaniiptbnanavancxtcebe 9 8 2, 118 | 2, 28 
Coopers: oe 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ---...................|.......--. 
Farm labor: Ne 
Calvwrmin, Pescadero .............5.............- ] 200 
Florida: 
ESOS ge ae Ss ‘ l 3, OO 
Rene Wes. . 2. oc. 540... oy ae ; . : 
SRE! Me EE es ag ns PP Ee , 1 1 200 3, 00 











1 L.e., in strikes which began prior to January and continued irto that month, but were 1 


the end of the month. 
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(NDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF JAN - 
t, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION—Con. 








Number of work- 
ers involved in 
disputes 


Number of 
disputes Number 
of man- 
days 
lost in 
January 


ndustry or occupation and city 
Begin- | In effect | Begin- In effect | 

ningin |atend of] ningin | at end of 
January | January | January | January 





husetts, Boston, Gloucester, and Province- | | 
l ' 
l 


ppi, Pascagoula. --- 


t 


kers 
nia, Los Angeles 
yivania, Philadelphi: 


higan, Grand Rapids---- 
York, Jamestown 
tal 
{ restaurant workers: 
New Jersey, Lakewood 
few York " 
New rk ¢ ity. 2. 
D ilies 
Pennsylvania: 
McKeesport... --- 
Philadelphia._--- 


on and steel: 
Illinois, Alton... 
Ohio, Newton Falls 


Total 


welry workers: 
New Jersey, Newark 


ecticut, Hartford _- 
New York, Brooklyn 
Ohio, Niles - 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia - 


jis, Glenridge. _- 
Indiana, Princeton 
Pennsylvania: 


Iss ‘ 
Johnstown......._-. : é 
Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties 
M ocanaqua...__- hacia 


Total 


Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers: 


, Indiana, Elkhart and Goshen 

pil and chemical workers: 

_ Pennsylvania, Langeloth 

aper and paper-goods workers: 

. Pennsylvania, Miquon 

Inting and publishing: 

|, Washington, Wenatchee 

laughtering and meat packing: 
Ohio, Cleveland 

treet railway workers: 
Kentucky, Lexington 





| 
1 








1, 040 


o 
220 


2, 800 


19, 500 
3, 250 
39, 000 
45, 000 
1, 950 
1, 800 
32, 125 


145, 645 


341 


44 
345 
3, 000 


450 


‘Le., in strikes which began prior to January and continued into that month, but were not in effect at 
dé end of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END TAN , 
UARY 1934, AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATI(): \BLE 3+ 
r Number of work q 
Number of | ‘ 
~ % ers involved in 
disputes disputes 
Industry or occupation and city 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect - 
ning in | at end of| ningin | at end o: uto, car! 
January | January | January | January akers 
| yuding 
en pe, iS a ae | hauffeu! 
Municipal workers: | cohen 
Illinois, Du Page County.... _............._.. : |) eo 1, 000 - Jothing 
West Virginia, Kanawha County_-_-----._. 1 | l 500 500 - oot 
aie es aril ai 
, Re oo s 2 500 1, SOK \ isherme 
= | fq ood wor 
Teachers: eonun 
Pennsylvania: ne ad 
Mayfield Borough _. - “a 1 | 1 32 32 7 ei - 
Pittston Township l 30 cae th 
Total....-.. PEE eT We 1 | 2]oaa| 6 —- 
Textiles: | Spat ye o — 
Massachusetts, Fall River 1 32 | .. , roti n- 
New Jersey: ot 
Newton__. : roe 249 § BB and c 
Paterson -- - -- : P nes 7 Ses 70 sy : oo on 
North Carolina: ” - 
Asheboro. ----- i 1 180 \ oe iy 
Pittsboro Pabieosboes 90 2 aed 
Pennsylvania: sest-fa 
Laureldale - - . a) ‘ unicip 
Northampton l | 100 ") Cachers 
Reading. -___-- ib conane 1 | 20K) 1) BiPortiles 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket - ---_------ ‘ coven 
= ” uaa [ _— és h , Om 
ee re 2 | 5 122 | 99 a 
Tobacco: . wine - 
Pennsylvania, Nanticoke. __................-. l 614 
Other occupations: ie >. Sitio i | 
Button workers: ; TA 
North Carolina, Mount Airy__.........---- oe 75 ' A 
Caddies: 934 | 
California, Hillsboro-- ae ] 1 7 ~ 
Car washers: 
Pennsylvania, Wilkinsburg . 6 aa .... ABLE 4 
Paint workers 
Ohio, Dayton. .- Z 1 ~ a 
Rubber workers: 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia- 1 4 
IAA, init Cibnis aaincntenngeniaus , 4 2 | 223 | j 
Grand total - - hed a nae “56 a 42 l 15, 933 | 17,59 
} | 
' Le., in strikes which began prior to January and continued into that month, but were not - 
the end of the month. akers 
‘ uildin, 
Occurrence of Disputes paul 
OUNIN: 
é : ‘ arm la 
TABLE 3 gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes beginning RS" 
in November and December 1933 and January 1934 and the number He 
of workers directly involved. a 
Iners 
otion 
worke 
maper a 
Tintin: 
aught 
reet-r 
unici 
eache 
extile: 
ther ¢ 


T 





ning 
nber 


aper and paper oods workers 


eachers 
eXxtiles 
ther on 
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ape 3. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933 
, AND JANUARY 1934 








Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in in disputes beginning in 
industry or occupation NE oe a oe 


Novem- | Decem- | January | Novem- | Decem- | January 
ber 1933 | ber 1933 1934 | ber 1933 | ber 1933 
yto, carriage, and wagon workers. - 
akers - 

wilding & des. _-- pea 
hauffeurs and teamsters_- 0 
jerks and salesmen 17 oF 
jothing ‘ ( 251 646 
yopers - | : ; 17 
larm labor \ i 500 
ishermen is sid 

ood workers - .----- 2 | ‘ Y , 495 
rniture ¢ 
otel and restaurant workers __ | 29 
on and § steel. - | | 7 300 
welry workers 

sundry workers 

eather 

yngshoremen 

etal trades 

iners 

fotion-picture ‘operators and theatrical 
worke at 

iland che -mical workers 

aper and paper-goods workers 

inting and publishing 

ubber 
Jaughtering and meat packing 
treet-railway workers 
funicipal workers 

eachers 

extiles 

‘obacco 

ther occupations 














_ 
518 123 

21 40 
, 090 , 201 





Se wm DO bo 


« 
~ 





197 


150 
, 169 
}, 020 





Size and Duration of Disputes 


TaBLE 4 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in January 
934 classified by number of workers and by industrial groups. 


ABLE 4. NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY 1934, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 





Number of disputes detain in Jeun ary 1934 
involving 
“on 7 : | F P 
Industry or occupation | 6and un- |20and un-| 100 and ee | 1,000 
der 20 | der 100 | under 500 Wy workers 
workers | workers workers | workers / and over 
akers 
uilding trades. 
hauffeurs and teamsters 
lothing 
arm labor 
ishermen 
00d workers___ 
rniture 
otel and restaurant workers 
on and steel 
etal trade S 
iners 


stion-picture: ‘operators, _ actors, and theatrical 
orker 


— ot et DD 


wo=— 


inting a nd publishing. __. 
Mughtering and meat packing _- 
reet-railw ay workers____. 
uniecipal w orkers 





Tot 
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} 


In table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes ¢1))jn. 7 
January 1934 by industrial groups and classified duration. | 


TABLE 5.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JANUARY 1934, | 
TRIAL GROUP AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 


Classified duration of strikes ending in 


Industry or occupation | Over 44 | 1 month |, ; 
46 month) and less | and less | ~ _ 
or less than 1 | than 2 an 

mont} 


month | months 


Bakers _ - ne ae Ver vee _ 3 
Building trades ; Jil 2 | 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-_-- 2 ace 
a ca eee l 1 
Clothing 

Coopers - - - -- ares ; ge te : 2 
Farm labor _-_- ] 
Fishermen-_.--_-_- 1 

Food workers. : — 2 ‘ 
Furniture ; : ae l l 
Hotel and restaurant workers 2 | 

Iron and steel ! 

Jewelry workers- 

Metal trades - 2 
Miners - - .-_-_. eo { 
Paper and paper-goods workers- 1 
Street-railway workers 1 
INL ci atti done _ eS A ee 2 
a ccs, Calo tudinees inch mewn 3 





Total__- ; / : 30 5 6 


Table 6 gives the number of disputes beginning in January 1934 }) 
States and classified number of workers. 


TABLE 6.—TOTAL NUMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED, CLASsIFI! 
STATES AND SIZE FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 1934 

















Number of disputes beginning ir { 
involving 
Total | Total = 
er ee number number of} l 
States of | workers | 6 and | 20 and | 100and = 500 ar 
strikes |involved | under under under | under 
20 100 500 1,0 
| | workers | workers | workers) work: 
California. _____- ee | 707 | 
ES a ee ee 2 670 2 
aie ailatee M intiermisin mice 3 |, 383 ] l l 
eS ack nncenacs 1 | 75 l 
PS ee 1 150 1 
Ee ee ee : 5 | 650 3 2 
Michigan___-- ie, 3 SS 2 | 152 1 | 1 
CO SE ee ee 1 | 75 1 | 
Missouri___- $¢ +> 1 15 l 
NS I OR Se 2 | 700 2 
New York.. P-L TET 7| 1,942 2 1 | 3 
North Carolina___-_.--_-_- 2 265 l l 
SE itnal deticinsaciintecnransenti 4 | 737 1 1 | 
SEES I Seer aS 18 | 8, 397 5 5 2 
kw eind Gees nceceachen 1 | 15 1 
.. i, Sas Kaxeno 1 | 500 | 
FO vivebcbicsscccne er CSTE 1 | 500 | | 
Tetal.... Se eStats 56 mised 12 15 19 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January 1934 


[{E Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exercised 

her good offices in connection with 65 labor disputes during 
January 1934. These disputes affected a known total of 29,288 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

In addition to the cases shown, there were 92 disputes involving 
‘iolations of the National Industrial Recovery Act and many disputes 
involving civil-works projects which were handled by commissioners 
f conciliation, either alone or in conjunction with other agencies. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Recent Decisions of Industrial Commission of Colorado 
Electrical Workers—Denver 


N NOVEMBER 13, 1933, the Industrial Commission | 

rado held a hearing on the wage dispute between the | 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, Inc., and Local No. 68 of 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The contractors contended that under the agreement whic!) thei 
organization had entered into with the Electrical Workers’ [oe| 
No. 68, on May 10, 1933, the wage scale was to remain in effect for the 
year ending May 10, 1934, unless a change was mutually agreed ty 
by the parties to the agreement; and that no change should be made 
until the revised draft of the code of fair competition for the electrical 
contracting industry was approved. 

The union contended that its members were entitled to an increas 
in wages for the reason that living costs had increased since the 
present wage scale was adopted; that a higher scale was esta|)lished 
by the commission for skilled labor on all contracts to which the 
State of Colorado was a party in the cities of Denver, Colorad 
Springs, and Pueblo; and that while an agreement had been entered 
into on May 10, 1933, section 3 of article III of that agreement 
provided as follows: 

It is the intent of this agreement that the arbitration committee at their 
stated meeting in the months of October and April take up the question of wag 
and the rates of same be determined by the existing economic situation at that 
time. Taking into consideration statistical information furnished by the | nited 
States Department of Labor relative to what should be a fair and sufficient way 
to maintain a high average standard of living. 

Under this section of the agreement, the union contended, 11 Was 
entitled to ask for an increased wage scale and the workers were 
entitled to the same scale of wages as that paid to skilled |abor on 
public works. 

On November 17, 1933, the commission made the following award: 


It is the award and decision of the commission that the Denver | | 
Contractors’ Association pay the wage scale of $1.25 per hour whic 
being paid to all skilled labor on public highways and other contracts ‘0 whit! 
the State of Colorado is a party; that this schedule of wages shall be ba-«d 014 
30-hour week and shall not be retroactive; also, that it shall not app!) 01 Col 
tracts that have been let before this date. 


Bakery and Milk Wagon Drivers—Denver 


On December 5, 1933, the Industrial Commission of (lors! 
received a notice from the secretary of the Bakery and Milk \\ 2! 
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Drivers’ Union, No. 219, claiming that the Beatrice Creamery Co. 
{ Denver had discharged men because they were members of the 
pion, and requested a hearing in the case. 

At the hearing held December 18, 1933, the union made its claim, 
bt the employer contended that no men had been discharged for 
hat reason. 

Qn December 20, 1933, the commission rendered the following 
pinion with recommendations: 


The commission gave careful consideration to the evidence submitted by both 
ides and we are very strongly of the opinion that an employer should not dis- 
-harge a man because he is a member of a labor organization. -The right to 
belong to a labor organization and to insist upon collective bargaining is the 
natural right of every man. Labor organizations are as necessary as corpora- 
ions. The right of labor to bargain collectively should not be denied or abridged 
by any employer and there should be no opposition of any kind on the part of 
he employer to the principle of collective bargaining. It is the only way that 
labor can protect its rights under the present competitive system. Freedom of 
ontract cannot exist between a man who has nothing but his labor to sell and 
an employer who can do without the labor of any particular individual, and we 
nicregselmmbelieve it would be to the best interests of both employer and employee if every 
nee theyggman in the employ of the Beatrice Creamery Co. would belong to a union of his 
i blished choice, then when a disagreement arose it could be settled by a committee for 
the union and a committee for the employer. This would bring arbitration, 
which is the only reasonable way to settle any labor difficulty, and we wish to 
oloradofiiffrecommend to the employer that some arrangement of this kind be effected. 
entered We understand that the Government at Washington is about to bring out a 
‘eomentene™ code covering this industry. When the same has been agreed upon we must 

insist that both the employers and the employees obey its provisions. Section 
7 (a) of the National Recovery Act provides: ‘‘(1) That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such representatives or 
in self-organization or in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; (2) that no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
_ it wasiany company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
rs wereigotganization of his own choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
hent, approved or prescribed by the President.” 
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lectrical Report of Emergency Board for Dispute on Mobile & Ohio 
1 is now Railroad 


» which 
ysed ond 


HE emergency board appointed by the President of the United 
& States, on November 25, 1933, to investigate and report its find- 
ings in respect t> a dispute between the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 
and certain of its employees, made its report to the President on 
December 9, 1933. The board decided that the workers had sus- 
tained their contention that the wage reduction was in violation of the 
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Railway Labor Act, and that the men were entitled to a rest jpy}; 
of rates to the basis of the Chicago agreement of January 31, | 39 



















































History of the Case 





he 
° . ° ° Nec 
THE controversy involved 14 organizations of railroad worker 
neers, conductors, firemen and enginemen, trainmen, telegraphe : 
dispatchers, machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, carmen, shee‘ -1y¢;,/i/ T 


On June 22, 1932, notice was served by the carrier upon the Broth 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees of a deduction from thio }ys 
rates of pay. The dispute was referred to the United States Board y 
Mediation, but mediation failed. The carrier declined arbitratiy 
and served notice of election to cancel the Chicago agreerjent o 
January 31, 1932, so far as it concerned the maintenance-of-\ ay 
ployees. <A reduction in the basic rates was then ordered. UU) 
laborers south of the Ohio River were reduced 4 cents an hour ani t! 
north of thé river 5 cents an hour; the 10 percent deduction unde 
Chicago agreement was also continued in effect. Thus the men no. 
of the Ohio River received a reduction in wages amounting to 27.3 
cent and those south of the river 37.5 percent. Of the 575 section: 
and laborers nearly 400 receive a wage of only 15 cents an ho 

On July 6, 1932, notice was served by the carrier on the engin 
train service employees of a second deduction of 10 percent on tly 
basic rates and additional to the 10 percent deduction provided in tly 
Chicago agreement. Various conferences were held between 
management and the men, without result. Mediation was asked 
the employees, to which the carrier assented. 

On September 12, 1932, a mediation agreement was accepted by | 
carrier and its employees engaged in transportation service, whic!) wer 
specifically named in the agreement. The agreement was as follows: 

1. An additional pay-roll deduction of 10 percent in the compensation | 
by schedule rates and rules shall be made effective September 16, 1932, 
tinue in effect until February 1, 1933. 

2. Negotiations to determine rates and rules to be effective subs: 
February 1, 1933, shall be entered into prior to that date; and unless agre 
is reached, the deductions provided for in this agreement and in the Chicag 
agreement and existing rules shall be continued in effect until negotiat 
have been concluded. 

3. The question of repayment of the additional pay-roll deductions 
for herein, shall be the subject of conference between the receiver and ° 
resentatives of the employees affected and shall be conclusively dete: 
such conference. 

4. Conferences provided for in paragraph 2 and 3 shall not be held 1 


January 1, 1933, and conference provided for in paragraph 3 shall not 
prior to that provided for in paragraph 2. 


workers, electrical workers, maintenance-of-way employees, and cley\; 
























In pursuance of this agreement further negotiations were cnte' 
into in January 1933. These failed. Mediation was sought !y ' 
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arrier and assented to by the employees. This mediation also failed, 
nd on November 25, 1933, the officers of the brotherhoods, except 
e maintenance-of-way employees, called a strike to go into effect 
December 1, 1933. 

Findings of the Board 


| Tue report is, in part, as follows: 

The carrier naturally rests its original reduction and subsequent refusal to restore 
-ages upon inability to pay. This may be a valid justification in case of temporary 
mergency, but this plea has not been recognized as a determining factor in fixing 
age rates. For many years the railways in this country have maintained fairly 
niform wage seales in the three great railroad districts into which the country 
divided. And one of the principal objects of the National Recovery Act is to 
pply this principle of minimum rates of pay to other branches of industry. 

The employees urge that the second 10 percent deduction, mentioned in the 
reement of September 12, 1932, should not be continued, and that their pay 
hould be based on the Chicago agreement of January 31, 1932. 

One solution of the present difficulty would be to grant governmental support 
lequate to maintain wages uniform with other roads and enable the carrier to con- 
inue to serve efficiently that portion of the population dependent on such service. 

If this cannot be done, the only other alternative appears to be the joining of 
his road with some other carrier. The grouping of this road into a stronger 
nancial transportation system might well be considered by the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission and the Federal Coordinator. In this connection we cannot 
verlook the fact that for all practical purposes this carrier is owned by the 
uthern Railway Co. and that, as the evidence taken before us demonstrates, 


Mis railway is paying to the men on its own system a higher wage than is being 


aid on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. It might be inferred that the longer the 


Present status can be maintained, the longer the Southern Railway Co. can defer 


he decision whether it will come to the relief of this road or relinquish it to other 


mterests. Meanwhile the men, by reason of deferring this decision, would be 
mpelled to remain on a salaried basis lower than is being paid to the Southern’s 


ther employees. We cannot subscribe to a doctrine which would lead to the 
melusion that each branch line should be self-supporting. All are parts of an 
itire system. Each branch is a feeder to, and should, to any necessary extent, 
fed by, other branches, so that the operation of the system as a whole may be 
roductive of the greatest good to everyone concerned. 

The board summarizes the important facts as follows: 

l. An effective strike will substantially interrupt interstate commerce within 
he States of Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, to a degree 
ich. as to deprive that section of the country of essential transportation service 
pon the 1,150 miles of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. 

2. The abandonment of the road will be a serious loss to those interested in 
8 property and will bring about a distressing condition in the country and com- 
unities tributary to it, and wholly or substantially dependent upon it for trans- 
rtation service. 

3. The brotherhoods are entitled to the restoration of their wages to the basis 
f the Chicago agreement of January 31, 1932. 

4. It is for the carrier to devise the ways and means. Borrowing may be 
ecessary. Whether aid comes from a private loan, from a subsidy, or from some 
overnmental agency, or through a merger or grouping of the road with some 


ther system, is not important insofar as the result is concerned. The road must 
ork out the details. 




















LABOR TURN-OVER 








Labor Turn-over in American Factories, 1933 


CCORDING to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Sip. 
tistics from representative establishments in 148 census it |iistyy 
classifications, having on their pay rolls approximately 1 ,((\(),()0) 
employees, the annual accession or hiring rate for the year 19:33 was 
much greater than the accession rate for 1932. In contrast, thy 
separation rate was lower in 1933 than in 1932. 

The Bureau now presents quarterly figures for manufacturing as 
whole and for 10 separate manufacturing industries. The form of 
average used for compiling these quarterly turn-over rates is the 
arithmetic mean. 

Table 1 shows the average turn-over rates in representative Amer: 
can factories, by quarters, for the years 1932 and 1933. The quarterly 
rates show the number of changes in the quarter per 100 employees 
on the pay roll. 





TABLE 1.-QUARTERLY AND ANNUAL TURN-OVER RATES IN REPRESEN 
FACTORIES IN 148 INDUSTRIES, 1932 AND 1933 

















] Separation rates | 
at. 4 nk Total sepa- | Aceession | 





| i. ration rate rate 
Period Quit | Discharge Lay-off 





— | 








| 
| 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 19 












































tell ae St © Paset Bere anal 
First quarter-___- .| 2.28 | 1.56 | 0.58 |} 0.38 | 8.18 | 10.14] 11.04) 1208 | 9.65] 8.50/ 9 
Second quarter__.___.| 2.15 | 2.23 | .49] .52)12.92| 4.46] 15.56/| 7.21 | 7.80]! 20.86) 7 
Third quarter-___- 2.10); 416] .45] .7 10.78 | 6.31 | 13.33 | 11.25 | 12.55 | 22.88 | 1: 
Fourth quarter......| 1.77 | 2.18 | .43] .62| 8.75 | 11.34] 10.95 | 14.14 | 10.50 j 11.31 | 1 
Total......... 8.30 /10.13 | 1.95 | 2.30 | 40.63 | 32.25 | 50.88 | 44.68 40, 50 | 63.55 | 4 
The annual quit, discharge, and accession rates for manufacturing 
as a whole for the year 1933 were all higher than for the year 1932, 


but the lay-off rate was considerably lower. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates, 
the Bureau shows the net turn-over rate. Net turn-over meins the 
rate of replacement. It is the number of jobs that are vacated an( 
filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is increasing its force th 
net turn-over rate is the same as the separation rate, for whil: mor 
‘people are hired than are separated from the pay rolls, the mun)! 
hired above those leaving is due to expansion, and cannot be just!! 
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charzed to turn-over. On the other hand, in a plant that is decreas- 
ing the number of its employees the net turn-over rate is the same as 
e accession rate, for while more people are separated from the 
pay rolls than are hired, the excess of separations over accessions is 
due to a reduction in force, and therefore cannot logically be charged 
as a turn-over expense. 

The net turn-over rate for manufacturing as a whole for the year 
1933 was 38.27, or over 2 points less than the 1932 turn-over rate. 

Table 2 shows the annual quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and 
net turn-over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, brick manu- 


the 


facturing, cotton manufacturing, foundries and machine shops, 


furniture, iron and steel, men’s clothing, sawmills, and slaughtering 
and meat packing. 


TasLeE 2.—ANNUAL AND QUARTERLY TURN-OVER RATES IN REPRESENTATIVE 
PLANTS IN 10 SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 








Separation rates 


Net turn- 
over rate 


Total sepa- | Accession 
ration rate rate 


| | | 


1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 





Industry and period Quit Discharge Lay-off 





1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 





[ce | 


29. 39\ 19. 39| 16. 94) 16.611 16. 94 
9. 03| 22. 02} 29. 52) 18.85) 9.03 
42.25} 18.61] 7. 90| 28.76] 7.90) 18. 61 
18.12} 24. 22) 28.04) 40. 02| 18. 12| 24. 22 
95.83} 81. 25| 77. 35|115. 24) 61. 48) 68. 80 

Boots and shoes: 

First 3. ' . 52 7.04 
Secon hei 2. ! . DO an . 81 7.23) 4.41 
Third quarter | @. : . .77 10. 78) 16. 43 
Fourth quarter_......| 2.4 4 17 12. 92! 6. 38 


Automobiles: 
First quarter 
Second quarter --.---. -- 
Third quarter. ‘ 
Fourth quarter- - 


16. 61 
18. 85 





— 


. 28 
77 
. 6 
SS 
54 


Total. _.- 











9. 54) 9. 28 7. 04 
12.15) 4.41) 7 
15. 20) 8. 55 
7.75) 6.38 





13. 93 


Ces 3 5 . 97| 38.59] 37.971 41.15 


44. 64 28. 62 


=— ———————} 








Brick: 
First quarter. ------ 
Second quarter__- 
Third quarter-_- 
Fourth quarter-_---- 


24. 43 
14. 89 
25. 36 
41. 39 


21. 53) 22. 71 
24. 04) 46. 

22. 27 
18. 83 


106. 07) 86. 67 


21. 53 
24. 04 
22. 27) : 
18. 83) 








Cotton manufacturing: 


First quarter____--- 
Second quarter __- 
Third quarter... - 
Fourth quarter.__--- 


Fenndtas and machine 
SnOpDS: 
First quarter : 
Second quarter... .._. 
hird quarter... __. 
Fourth quarter -__.- ; 


Te ee, cs 


Furniture: 
First 
Second quarter ___. 
hird quarter_..._._. 
Fourth quarter__..._. 


Di htadbnnnnd 


14. 77 
9. 35 
16. 46 
14. 00 


13. 48 


31. 05 
13. 55 





63. 75 





5. 67) 3% 
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TABLE 2.—ANNUAL AND QUARTERLY TURN-OVER RATES IN REPRESEN’ 
PLANTS IN 10 SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continued 











| Separation rates 

























































































Ss PE | Total sepa- | Accession | } 
| ration rate rate 
Industry:and period | Quit Discharge | Lay-off 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 
——______— —— | —_|—_ , —__ | —__ |“ _ Bul 
Iron and steel: | | 
First quarter | 1.63) 1.33) 0.16) 0.11) 4.23) 5.38) 6.02) 6.82] 4.32) 4.30) 
Second quarter... 1.94) 1.72 . 17} . 22) 10.94) 1.59) 13. 05] 3. 53) 3. 15| 22. 03} 
Third quarter_- | 1.22) 2.51) .14 £33) 5.32) 2.33) 6.68) 5.17] 3.98) 22.70 
Fourth quarter __- --| 1.17) 2.05) .14 . 25) 4.62) 7.10) 5.93) 9.40) 4.44) 4.05) 4 
 eeeerers | 5.96] 7.61| 61) .91/ 25.11) 16. 40) 31.68} 24.92} 15. 89) 53. 08 1 f 
Men’s clothing: me aa Ss bey | oun ew | ol | 
First quarter 2.97, 1.38) .31 15) 6.41) 6.44 9. 69 7.97) 10.29) 7.38 9 ma 
Second quarter 3.25) 2.53) .12 . 40) 15. 28) 2.94) 18. 65 5. 87) 6. 54) 16.26 ¢ : 
Third quarter 3.14) 3.10) .16) .58) 2.73) 6.85) 6.03) 10.53) 22.54) 13.26 ¢ sta 
Fourth quarter_......| 2.14) 2.26, .17) .39) 7.79} 10.98) 10.10) 13.63) 8.54) 7.28 & ve 
% — EE =e _ o — ae 0 
Total... -- . 11. 50} 9.27}. 76} 1.52) 32.21] 27.21) 44.47) 38.00) 47.91] 44. 18 r 
Sawmills: hy . 7” poe oa hie : 7 he 
First quarter 2.31} 1.86] 1.24) 80) 18.04] 22.74) 21.59) 25.401 19.70! 21.99 19 the 
Second quarter 2.27; 3.48) .98| .75) 20.70) 9.26) 23.95) 13. 49) 21, 22) 42. 47 \ 
Third quarter__- 3.49} 3.00} .75} 1. 26) 15.77] 10.38) 20.01) 14.64] 17. 94].27.05, 17 al 
Fourth quarter__. 1.79} 2.51) 1.23) 1.14} 27. 96} 20. 13 30. 98} 23. 78) 16.96) 12.13) IF 9 po 
ae sennane] 9. 86} 10.85, 4.20) 3.95) 82. 47) 62. 5i| 96.53) 77. 31| 75. 82{103. 64) 75.42 2.2 Ill 
== —|-——}— = === —== = = —= = = : 
Slaughtering and meat " 
packing: all 
First quarter --_------ 3.18) 1.82) 1.19) .70) 19 81) 15, 93} 24.18) 18.45) 16. 68) 16. 89) 16 mi 
Second quarter_____-- 2.77; 2.64, .99/ .96 17.16, 8.12) 20.92) 11. 72 20. 85] 23.04) 20. In 
Third quarter-_-----_- 2.57, 4.21) 1. 11| 1.11) 14. 77| 13.96, 18.45) 19. 28) 20. 24! 36.99) 18. 4 
Fourth quarter___---- 2. 12 2.68} .64) 1.05) 17. 42) 21. 66) 20.18} 25. 39) 17.91} 20. 86) 17.9 
Total_.__. nine 10. 64) 11.35) 3.93) 3.82 69. 16 59. 67) 83. 73 74. 84 75.08 97. 78) 7 
, ; ; i a. ne 
In all of the 10 industries, more people were hired during 1933 than " 
were separated from the pay rolls. In 1932, in 7 of these 10 indus- g 
tries more people were separated from the pay rolls than were hired. : 
All of the industries except men’s clothing had a higher quit rate in ‘ 
1933 than in 1932. Seven of the 10 industries had a higher discharge 
: , ' a ; t] 
rate during 1933 than during the previous year. The 1933 lay-ol! 
rate, however, was lower in all of the 10 industries than for the , 
preceding year. ; 
During 1933, cotton manufacturing showed the highest quit rate, 
18.58; the lowest quit rate, 6, was shown by foundries and machine 


shops. Automobiles showed the highest discharge rate, 4.22: tle 
lowest discharge rate, 0.91, occurred in the iron and steel industry. 
The highest lay-off rate, 97.95, was registered in brick manufacturing: 
the lowest, 16.40, in the iron and steel industry. Brick manufactwring 
had the highest accession rate, 119.23; the lowest accession rate, 
44.18, was shown by the men’s clothing industry. The highesi ne! 
turnover rate, 83.86, occurred in the brick industry.and the lowest, 
17.05, in the iron and steel industry. 

In both 1933 and 1932, 4 of the 10 industries had an annua! ne 
turn-over rate of more than 50 percent. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
January 1934 


OMPARING building permits issued in January 1934 with those 
issued in December 1933, there was an increase of 13.6 percent 


fin the number of buildings but a decrease of 19.4 percent in the esti- 


mated cost, according to reports received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 768 identical cities having a population of 10,000 or 
over. 

The cost figures shown in the following tables are as estimated by 
the prospective builder on applying for his permit to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building operations within the cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. In States of 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Bureau in the collection of these data. 


Comparisons, December 1933 and January 1934 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 768 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 

The estimated cost of the new residential buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in January decreased 39.6 percent as compared with 
the cost of residential buildings for which permits were issued in 
December. Three of the seven geographic divisions showed increases 
in dwelling cost and four showed decreases. Sixty percent of the total 
cecrease occurred in the Middle Atlantic States. In the Borough of 
Queens in December permits were issued for apartment houses to 
cost over $3,000,000. 

The residential buildings for the entire Middle Atlantic States, 
comparing 176 cities in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
totaled slightly over $1,500,000 for the month of January. 

The cost of new nonresidential buildings decreased 24.1 percent, 
comparing January with December. Five of the seven geographic 
divisions showed decreases ranging from 28.3 percent in the West 
North Central States to 59.4 percent in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. The larger total for December in the last-named division 
was caused by the Public Utilities Building in San Francisco, Calif., 
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costing over $1,000,000 and by three public buildings in Bre: 
Wash., costing over $900,000. There was an increase in ip icated 
expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs comparing | |\¢ ty, 
divisions under discussion. Five of the seven geographic divisi: iis py¢. 
Whenever the phrase “indicated expendit: 
used in this pamphlet, it does not mean that the money was a!) to }y 
expended during the month the permits were issued; in fact, 
small percentage is expended during that month. The expendi 
of money occurs during a number of months after the building j 
started, the time varying with the size of building. 
TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTER \ 110; 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 768 IDI : 


ric; 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUAKYy ~ 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Crton, 





tye 
BS 8 


Very 
ture 


1934, 























New residential buildings 
(estimated cost) 


New nonresidential bu 
(estimated cost 





December 
1933 1934 





January 


Percent | December January ercent 
of change 1933 1934 hange 










South Atlantic 


South Central. 


$786, $549,132 | —30.2 $658, 793 | $376, 069 12.9 
4, 228, 850 1, 547,835 | —63.4 4, 850, 042 2, 715, 171 44.0 
305, 952 363, 623 | +18.8 2, 485, 898 2, 824, 414 +13. 
215, 700 174,250 | —19.2 1, 029, 269 738, 040 R 3 
523, 204 556, 450 +6. 4 3, 265, 011 2, 280, 757 30.1 
330, 502 307, 746 —6.9 1, 828, 683 2, 998, 503 LF. ( 
863, 598 881, 920 +2. 1 3, 437, 681 1, 394, 857 50.4 















7, 254, 006 4, 380, 956 








—39.6| 17,555,377 | 13, 327,811 4] 































Geographic division 





repairs (estimated 


Additions, alterations, and 


cost) 








Total construction (estimate: 









December | January 


1933 1934 


Per- 
cent of 
change 


Per Num 
cent of ber of 
chang: t 


December | January 
1934 











New England. 





Middle Atlantic 
East North Central_........._- 











béicnowodakaskes $993, 033 | $1, 153,935 | +16. 2 | $2, 438,026 | $2,079,136 | —14.7 t 
Ne ine Niren on am 4, 192,822 | 3,345,363 | —20.2 | 13,271,714 | 7,608,369 | —42 
973, 204 | 1,334,372 | +37.1 | 3,765,054 | 4,522,409 | +20 4 
Phan enusid 381,141 |, 410,315 | +7.7/| 1,626,110} 1,322,605 | —I5 { 
pad dChabw tebe 1, 432,321 | 2,048,480 | +43.0| 5,220,536 4,885,687 | —6.4 
cp tamnncnnénswed 959, 449 572,052 | —40.4 | 3,118,634 3,878, 301 
Pacific......... 1, 344, 871 | 1,708,925 | +27.1 | 5,646,150 | 3,985, 702 
su cukenesecence 10, 276, 841 | 10, 573,442 | +2.9 | 35,086, 224-| 28, 282, 200 




































or over. 

















The building-cost figures as published 
Statistics includes permits issued by local building officials, to which 
is added the cost of buildings for which contracts are awarded by 
Federal and State Governments in cities having a population of 1) ,()()( 


by the Bureau of Labor 


In December these additional awards totaled $4,826,871; 


in January, $4,898,924. | 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of (ots! 
building operations in 768 identical cities of the United State;, by 
geographic divisions. ‘ 
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rysit 2. -NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 768 IDENTICAL CITIES. AS 
sHoWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISLONS 














New nonresi- |Additions, alter-| . ; 
dential build- | ations, and re- 1 ae 
ings pairs 


Geographic division ——_— oa 


New residential 
buildings 





ber ary ber 


ary ber ary ber ary 
1933 1934 1933 


1934 1933 | 1934 1933 1934 














} | 
Decem-| Janu- Deca. Janu- | Decem-| Janu- | Decem-| Janu- 
| 


ew England 118 92 192] 915) 1, 1,316 | 1,413 
Middle Atlantic 193 231 430 | 2,865 | 32} 3,584/ 3,493 
Fast North Central 63 61 478 | 1,161) 1,38 1,651 | 1,930 
vest North Central 56 49 169 479 | 744 691 
outh Atlantic 126 150 295 | 1,729) 1,912| 2,126| 2,357 
ee) i aes 129 140 390 | 1,175| 1,365| 1,618| 1,895 
Mountain and Pacific..............-- 212 | 261 | 1,108} 2,696 | 3,427| 3,550| 4,796 








Total... «ssssme ee 897 | 984 | : | 3,062 | 11,020 | 12,529 | 14, 589 16, 575 
Percent of change +14.6 | 413.7 | 413.6 














J There was an increase in the number of new residential buildings, 
Percent [of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
“8 Bnd of total building operations, comparing January 1934 with De- 

ember 1933. Five of the seven geographic divisions showed increases 
in the total number of buildings, the largest increase appearing in the 
Mountain and Pacific States. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost and number of families provided 
for in the different kinds of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 768 identical cities for December 1933 and January 
1934, by geographic divisions. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSHKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


ISSUED IN 768 IDENTICAL CITIES IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 





} 

| ment - 
_ . ‘Ss - . . | “Ss - 
Estimated cost | F — Ap Estimated cost Families pro 


Geographic division vided for 





| 
| 
J Pi * 9 
| 
| 


‘ 
January | Decem-| January) December| January | Decem-| 9®2¥ 


1934” | ber 1933] 1934 | 1933 1934 | ber 1933] OT¥ 








Labor [New England $528,202} 110 $20,930; 14 
hich Me Middle Atiantic 937,335} 154 138,500} 49 
Whit East North Central 357, 623 59 6, 000 ) 
d by West North Central 130, 750 55 39, 500 2 
ed DY South Atlantie_.........- 542, 950 123 " 1, 000 4 
10.000 South ol 286, 416 118 20, 630 19 
U, Mountain and Pacifie.___| 7 728, 620 195 105, 300 21 
mm, = ss 3, 511, 896 814 | 331, 860 114 
’ Percent of change —0.7 +0. 7 








6} 871: 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FO} 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH | RMI 
WERE ISSUED IN 768 IDENTICAL CITIES IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANU 4 ):\ ‘a 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued —_ 





| Multifamily dwellings aliases 


Families pro- 





Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost ' reg 
oe Te —o Or 


Geographic division 
































| 
} | 
| December January | Decem-| January} December!) January | De: 


1933 | 1934 | ber1933) 1934 1933 | 1934 ber 
| BI 
| yrhatar sf woe a ~ BS 
New England___________-| $23, 500 | 0 9 0 | $786,200 | $549, 132 , IN 
Middle Atlantic__.__---- | 3,221,500 | $472,000 1,194 160 | 4, 228,850 | 1, 547,835 l, iy 
East North Central__.___| 9, 000 } 0 | 4 0| 305,952 | 368, 623 
West North Central_____- 0 | 4, 000 | 0 | 4 215,700 | 174, 250 
South Atlantic_...._.___- 30, 000 | 0 15 | 0 523, 204 543, 950 
South Central__.._.___-- 4,700 | 0 | 3 | 0 330, 502 307, 046 
Mountain and Pacific.___| 100, 000 30, 000 | 40 | 9 863, 598 863, 920 
$$$ | | ——_ — — —_—_——_ —_—_— - — —— 
a -----| 3, 388, 700 | 506,000 | 1, 265 | 173 | 7,254,006 | 4,349,756 | 2 


Percent of change - 





| —86.3 —00| # # | -~% 





Indicated expenditures for one-family dwellings increased seven 
tenths of 1 percent, comparing January with December. The nun- 
ber of families provided for in these single-family dwellings increased 
11.9 percent. 

The estimated cost of the two-family dwellings for which permits 
were issued in January were seven tenths of 1 percent higher thin for 
December; however, the number of families provided for in this type 
of dwelling decreased 2.6 percent. 

There was a decrease of 85.1 percent in the estimated cost of apart- 
ment houses, and a decrease of 86.3 percent in the families provided 
for in this type of dwelling. This decrease is wholly caused hy the 
fact that in December permits were issued in the Borough of Queens 
for apartment houses to cost over $3,000,000. Apartment-house 
building has ebbed so low that erection of one or two large apart ments 
the size of those built in the Borough of Queens in December makes 
great change in the percentage of increase or decrease in the cost o! 
this type of dwelling. In other words, if we exclude the cost of the 


, 


apartment houses for which permits were issued in the Borough o! 
Queens during December, the cost of apartment-house building in the 
remaining 767 cities totaled less than $400,000. 

The cost of housekeeping dwellings as a whole decreased 4() per- 
cent, while the number of families provided for therein decreased 45.5 
percent. It will be noted that the total for all kinds of housekeeping 
dwellings, as shown in this table for the month of December, ' 
identical with the cost of residential buildings as shown in table ! 
for that month. It is just a coincidence that these figures are ident: 
cal. The estimated cost of new residential buildings as shown 1 
table 1 includes not only the cost of housekeeping dwellings but th 
cost of nonhousekeeping dwellings such as hotels, lodging houses 
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jubs with bedrooms, etc., whenever this type of construction is re- 
sorted. It just happened that during December no permits were 

.yed {or nonhousekeeping dwellings in these 768 cities. 

Table 4 shows the index numbers of families provided for, and the 
ndex numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
)r new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and 
pairs, and for total building operations. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE INDICATED 
‘NDITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED 
INCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100} 


Indicated expenditures for— 


| 
— — Total 


‘amilies 
Familie building 
construction 


provided for; New resi- | New non- | Additions, 
dential residential | alterations, 
| buildings buildings | and repairs | 


Month 





ee ae Oe 
apuary 1930 


December 1930... ae etna 
RT Tiptackstpdintdnmpecunsccesens 


ON i EE ES ee 





SEY Tinsquciiainiens eccotnnnon ee eee | 


December a a ee wee mies | 
as ee sain Geanthintbabpasee anal | 


Of EE 
wanuary 1934 








The index numbers for new residential buildings, for new nonresi- 
dential buildings, and for total building construction were lower during 
January 1934 than for either January 1933 or December 1933. The 
ndex number of additions, alterations, and repairs was higher during 
anuary 1934 than during either the previous month or the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. 


Comparisons, January 1934 with January 1933 


TaBLe 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
lew nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
nd of total building operations in 773 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 10,000 or over for the months of January 
933 and January 1934, by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTE. \ rion 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 773 IL) \pic) 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY 1933 AND JANUAR jy, ~ 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS “—_ 
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New residential buildings New nonresidential! 
(estimated cost) (estimated cx 
Geographic division ; — | —_——_ 
January January | Percent | January | January Percent 
1933 1934 of ites! 1933 1934 
=|} a] | -__ 
New England.-..............-- $767, 770 $549,132 | —28.5 $642, 166 $376, 39 , 

, : {1.4 
Middle Atlantic........_._._._- 1, 720, 751 1, 548, 335 —10.0 10, 138, 429 2, 721, 48¢ ™ 9 
East North Central_._....____- 496, 002 363,623 | —26.7 629, 742 2, 824, 414 L348 
West North Central___......-- 232, 840 174,250 | —25.2 203, 605 738, 04 m0 § 
South Atiantie................. 706, 109 556, 450 —21.2 1, 096, 380 2, 280, 7 ' 
SO eee 476, 013 310,186 | —34.8 3, 197,682 F 2, 941, 4s , 
Mountain and Pacific_..______- 973, 575 881, 920 —9.4 17, 329, 042 1, 394, &: ) 

a ..------| 5,373,060} 4,383,896 | —18.4 | 33. 237,046 | 13, 277, 4 
| 



































Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction 
pairs (estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division ] | ber of 
January | January a January | January (?' 
1933 | 1934 | change | 1933 1934 ch ; 
ae a ae, ee ian eee slain 
Now Mugteed................. $762, 922 | $1, 153,935 | +51.3 | $2, 172,858 | $2,079, 461 | , 
Middle Atlantic.__..........__- 2, 504, 927 3, 380, 583 | +35.0 | 14, 364, 107 7, 650, 404 | { 7 
East North Central___.....___- 1, 124, 821 1, 334, 372 | +18.6 | 2,250,565 | 4,522, 409 |+10 ¥ 
West North Central__.....___- 403, 336 410, 315 +1.7 839, 781 1, 322, 605 | + 1 
_ “' as 820,821 | 2,048,480 |+149.6 | 2,623,310 | 4,885,687 | +s 
South Comtrai................. 603, 336 578, 348 —4.1 4, 277, 031 3, 830,021 | —! 
Mountain and Pacific. _...___- 908,972 | 1,708,925 | +88.0 | 19,211,589 | 3,985, 702 
, SN ES EE 7, 129, 135 | 10,614,958 | +48.9 | 45, 739, 241 | 28, 276, 289 | —38. 2 - 



















The estimated cost of new residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in January 1934 was 18.4 percent less than the estimated 
cost of the dwellings during the same month of the previous year. 

The cost of new nonresidential buildings decreased 60.1 percent 
comparing January 1934 with January 1933. This great chance was 
caused by decreases in the Middle Atlantic and Mountain Pacific 
States. In the Borough of Manhattan, during January 1933, 1 
permit was issued for a courthouse to cost $6,000,000, while in San 
Francisco permits were issued for part of the work on the large 
bridges over San Francisco Bay to cost over $12,000,000. There 
was an increase of 48.9 percent in the value of additions, alterations, 
and repairs made to existing buildings, comparing January 19:)4 with 
the same month of 1933. Total building construction decreased 382 
percent in estimated cost comparing the same month in the 2 recent 
years. 

Table 6 shows the number of new residential buildings, «/ nev 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, av 
of total building construction in 773 identical cities having a } pul 
tion of 10,000 or over, for the months of January 1933 and .): nual 
1934, by geographic divisions. 
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: NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 773 IDENTICAL CITIES 
\g SHOWN _BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















— ay Bl 
New residen- | 
tial buildings 


New non- Additions, 
residential alterations, 
buildings and repairs 


Total 
construction 


Geoyraphie division 





January | January |January January January | January January January 


1933 | 1934 1933 1934 i933 1934 1933 1934 
; il. 
73.2 tow Enola .caceksessa----} 161 | 92 352 194 1,176} 1,129 1, 689 1,415 
+ SHR § fiddle Atlantic pbecel 284 | 231 730 | 438 2,854 | 2,856 3, 868 3, 525 
22 SfMBast North Central. sod] 113 | 61 522 483 | 1,453/ 1,395 | 2,088 1, 939 
(8. (West North Central. 79 | 49 287 | 169 619 | 473 985 691 
S0Mmcouth Atlantic. ...-..-.----- ae 211 150 475 | 295 1, 868 1,912 2, 554 2, 357 
2.0MEEouth Ce tral. ne 252 143 401 | 398 1, 487 1, 383 2, 140 1, 924 
a Mountain and Pacific_. 264 261 | 766 1, 108 2, 540 3, 427 3, 570 | 4, 796 


Totdh...< dulieseatan 1, 364 987 3, 533 3, ORS 11, 997 12, 575 16, 894 16, ¥ 
Percent of change..-.------ —27.6 —12.7 | +48 } —1.5 

















There was a decrease in the number of new residential buildings, in 
the number of new nonresidential buildings, and in the number of 
total building operations, comparing January 1934 with January of 
the previous year. The number of additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs, however, increased, comparing these 2 months. 

Table 7 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
‘kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 773 identical cities 
during January 1933 and January 1934, by geographic divisions. 


permits 
timated 
year, 

percent 
wre Was 


Pacific 





» Taste 7.-ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
' DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
| WERE [SSUED IN 773 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 











1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 


Families pro- Families pro- 


Estimated cost 


Estimated cos¢ 
| 
































| 933, 4 Geographie division vided for vided for 
in San x rY r ve a Jan Jan 
January January an | January | January | January | °°" | 74D 
QA le rge uary - oa ; uary | uary 
E. ult 1933: | 934° | 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 | 1994 
There ii _ | es a — = =_ so 
‘ations, New England._........-- $685,970 | $528, 202 147 88 | $67,800 | $20, 930 21 7 
. Middle Atlantic........_- 1, 233, 867 937, 835 244 203 | 259, 884 138,500 | 65 37 
s4 with East North Central. __-._- 458,002 | 357,623 111 60 1, 000 | 6, 000 | l 2 
ont West North Central__.._- 214, 840 130, 750 76 40 15, 000 | 39, 500 | 4 15 
ed 38.2 South Atlantic........__- 686,109 | 542,950 205 148 | 10, 500 | 1, 000 | 6 2 
South Central._........_- 410, 811 288, 856 236 | 135 | 38,702} 20,630; 23 12 
recent Mountain and Pacific. ___ 706, 525 728, 620 237 240 | 2,686 | 105, 300 | 32 36 
(0 4, 396, 124 | 3,514,836 | 1,256 914| 475,572; 331,860) 152) 111 
. Percent of change-._..... — 20.0 —27. 2 | | —30. 2 | | —27.0 
i new — | 
, and 


opula- 
nualy 
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TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED Fo} 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH 
WERE ISSUED IN 773 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY 1933 AND JANI 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 
























Total, all kinds of hous 


| 
Multifamily dwellings | dwellings 
| 


(Feo 













































Poti ie Families pro- ee = F 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost | 
— = New i 
Middl 
| January | January | a. | January | January | January - Bast ° 
| 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 1933 1934 a West 
| | 19% ly South 
ie ect 2 Es ere a South 
—— " A Mou! 
New England_...........| $14, 000 0 | 6 0| $767,770 | $549, 132 
Middle Atlantic_...._..__| 212,000 | $472,000| = 71 160 | 1, 705,751 | 1, 548, 335 
East North Central____- 0 | 0 | 0 0 459, 002 363, 623 Outs! 
West North Central______| 3, 000 4,000 | 4 4 232, 840 174, 250 Un 
South Atlantic____- 9, 000 0 | 10 0 705, 609 543, 950 
South Central-__- aa 26, 500 | 0 20 0 476, 013 309, 486 
Mountain and Pacific....) 184,364 | 30,000 | 45 | i) 973, 575 863, 920 
Total R _.| 448, 864 506, 000 | 156 | 173 | 5,320, 060 | 4, 352, 696 1, 
Percent of change - ----- -- | +12.7 } -+10.9 —18.2 Q 
The cost of 1-family dwellings for which permits were issued iy 
‘ ° 1 Nev 
January 1934 decreased 20 percent, as compared with the like I si 
. , Eas 
month of 1933. The number of dwelling units provided in this J we 
type of dwelling decreased 27.2 percent. Sot 
* 


Two-family dwellings showed a decrease of 30.2 percent as far as 
costs were concerned and a decrease of 27 percent in the number o! 
dwelling units provided. 

Indicated expenditures for multifamily dwellings increased 127 
percent, while the family-dwelling units provided in these apartment 
houses increased 10.9 percent. 

There was a decrease of 18.2 percent in the total estimated cost 0 
housekeeping dwellings. The total number of family-dwelling units 
to be provided in these housekeeping dwellings decreased 23.4 percent, 
comparing the 2 months under discussion. 
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Construction From Public Funds 





TABLE 8 shows the value of contracts awarded by the United States 
Government for construction projects of all kinds during December 
1933 and January 1934. The data include awards for building 
construction; public roads; river, harbor, and flood-control projects; 
street paving; naval vessels; reclamation projects; forest service; 
water and sewerage systems; and miscellaneous projects. 
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-VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 






K IN TH PeROI Fe “TS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING DECEMBER 1933 AND 
RMI IANU RY 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS | 









River, harbor, and flood- 



























































































































































‘ Building construction Public roads 
control projects 
Geogr iphie division 
December | January December January December | January 
1933 4 1934 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 
! = / a — = y ” 
New Eng ce $629, 867 | $1, 639, 754 $1, 556,642 | $2,308, 761 $365, 476 0 
Mi ddle Atlantie........ a 2, 704, 835 982, 955 | 5, 488, 775 3, 005, 373 800, 761 $278, 445 
Fast North Central.....- 322, 223 381,032 | 7, 592, 410 3, 815, 187 5, 112, 191 1, 613, 249 
West North C entral..-..- 208, 642 443, 063 6, 213, 545 6, 062, 658 3, 492, 675 2, 888, 019 
| Kouth Atlantic...------ . 2, 499, 895 3, 911, 244 | 3, 994, 881 5, 688, 687 719, 660 1, 965, 119 
Routh Central. | 2,482,416 | 2,494,562 8,282,160) 8,854,931 2, 341, 272 4, 088, 605 
stain and Pacific. _- 2, 188, 107 1, 743, 593 &, 798, 882 6, 250, 895 668, 134 2, 430, 100 
Mo unt a 
‘ a) eee | 11,035, 985 11, 596 596, 203. 41, 927, 295 35, 986, 492 13, 500, 169 13, 263, 537 
40) r — 
Outside ‘ ontinent al 
United States. ....----- 641, 706 994, 359 — 4 Seated Pe ceca 2, 910, 000 
Streets and roads ? Naval vessels Reclamation projects Forestry 
Geographic division Janu- 
Decem- | January | Decem-| January | Decem- | January | Decem- | °°?" 
ber 1933 1934 ber 1933 1934 ber 1933 1934 ber 1933 odd 
ed in 4 ; | | 
ms New England.-_-...------ $13, 063 $9, 767; $17,535 $178, 931 0 0} $8,334 | $2,12 
like Middle Atlantic. ...---- 46, 976 35, 366)1, 106, 104) 6, 897, 620 0 0} 100,690! 7, 308 
East North Central. = 160, 205 2,000; 962, 597 42, 738 0 $2,400 143, 070/125, 660 
I this West North Central - - - - - 35, 386 63, 558 0 0 0 22, 700 749) 3, 300 
South Atlantic........-.- | 541,169! 554, 92013, 076,018 2, 918, 486 0 18, 300) 155, 928/137, 785 
South Central = 347, 912 252, 520 0 ll, 281 0 81, 493 400, 875 120, 750 
Mountain and Pacific._._/ 2, 549, 485 309, 195 1, 510, 421 704, 727 $1, 628, 150! 23, 317, 52116, 513, 534 366, 417 
ar as —— —_—_—_—— — —.— 
a 3, 694, 196 A 32616, 672, 675 10,7 53, 783 1. 628, 150 23, 446, 4147.3 323, 180 763, 54 
Ver 0 Outside continental 
United BeGGGR.cocese-s< 53, 000 6, 860 21, 000 193, 338). - , 186, 534 84 GOO. ..«-<x 
1 12.7 , 
oe Water and sewerage Se a 
lens systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographie division 
December January December | January December | January 
OSL oO] 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 1933 1934 
. ee — 
units ar al 
New England-____...---- $14, 495 $7, 000 $62, 695 | $784, 066 $2, 668, 107 $4, 930, 404 
recent, Middle Atlantic__...____- 5, 000 25, 489 304, 221 3, 159, 318 10, 557, 362 14, 391, 874 
East North Central _ _--_-- 16, 722 59, 216 478, 657 1, 027, 541 14, 788, 075 7, 069, 023 
West North Central__--. 0 0 34, 728 | 62, 570 9, 985, 725 9, 545, 868 
South Atlantie_....___. 310, 738 84, 804 | 439, 249 | 795, 530 11, 737,538 | 16,074,875 
South Central...--- ; 32, 543 12, 729 | 112, 564 | 322, 504 13, 999, 7 742 | 16, 239, 474 
Mountain and Pacific_- 52, 879 4,813 950, 376 682,007 | 24,859,968 | 35, 809, 268 
ee 432, 377 | 194, O51 2, 382, 490 | 6, 833, 626 88, 596, 517 |°104, 064, 786 
‘tates Outside continental 
Lales United States........_- 22, 300 1, 000 181, 022 | 376, 189 1, 003, 028 4, 668, 280 
mber 
\ding ' Subject to revision. 
Ing ? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
ects ’ Includes $4,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
Vier rr. . ™ “ m ‘ a 
The value of contracts awarded by the Federal Government 






during January 1934 for construction projects of all kinds inside of 
continental United States totaled $104,064,786, an increase of over 
$15,000,000 as compared with December 1933. 

Increases were shown in the value of contracts awarded for building 
construction, for naval vessels, for reclamation projects, and for 
miscellaneous projects. Decreases were shown in the value of awards 
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for public-road building, for river, harbor, and flood-contro] | 
for forestry projects, and for water and sewage systems. 


JeCts 


















































































There was an increase in the value of projects for which ¢0»\{pye, 
were awarded in the New England States, the Middle Atlantic Siai. Me 
the South Atlantic States, the South Central States, and the M Intain _ 

7 Pr T ) 
and Pacific States. Decreases occurred in the East North ( ony, 00, 
States and the West North Central States. Road building acc inteq bel 
al 
for a larger percentage of the value of awards than any oth; type “ 
° ° ° ° — e ._ a 0 

of construction project in 6 of the 7 geographic divisions. [1 thp ' 

. . . . 7 ) 
Mountain and Pacific States, however, reclamation projects <|\owed x 
a higher value than road building. L 

C 

In the outlying territories of the United States contrac: wee 

*( 
awarded during January to cost over $4,500,000. December award ie” 
; . . . an 
in our outlying possessions totaled slightly more than $1,000,010, . 
| n 
Table 9 shows the value of contracts awarded from public-work “ 
: ‘ rr U 
funds for all non-Federal projects, by geographic divisions. 
TABLE 9.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CO: Bs 
TION PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING DEC! \iey 
1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS me 
Building construction | Streets and roads ! = 7 
Geographic division 
December| January | Decem- | January | December | 
1933 1934 ber 1933 1934 1933 | 
ee : 0 $515, 638 | $320, 236 |$1,018,976 |$1, 642, 284 
Middle Atlantic_...........--.-- ‘ ‘$2, 327, 815 939, 971 0 94, 059 0 N 
East North Central-----......-.--.- .| 6, 343, 251 2, 155, 937 196, 816 51, 959 | 2, 320, 547 M 
West North Central__...............-| 1,717,484 | 1,067,786 | 157,905 | 619, 637 353, 804 E 
| EE ; 561,975 | 1, 138, 256 0 0 534, 253 iN 
ee . 106, 720 629, 499 66, 822 6, 123 192, 419 . S 
Mountain and Pacific._..........__- 106,127 | 1,301, 613 0 3, 682 315, 861 . 
0 SE .-|11, 163,372 | 7,748,700 | 741,779 |1, 794, 436 | 5, 359, 168 








Outside continental United States... Sitch lie dis < witaiell balla dncietietctassans 












| Railr See Miscellaneous Tot 








Geographic division 





December} January | Decem- | January | December) J \nuary 
1933 1934 ber 1933 1934 3 134 














New England-__..- eS Tae OP Cage iar 0 000 |$1, 962, 5: | ‘ 
Middle Atlantic ree |S 








West North Central... | oe 








South Atlantic.................-.... T cthinoieodticeiudesii 0 ” 096, 228 
CC EEE SER SE ECT MEPL pes 399, 400 765, 361 
Mountain and Pacific_- VSR 5 SOG Breer ess, 54,508 | 87,211 | 476, 496 












Outside continental United States_. 








Total. ------------.-----.___. ~----------| 962,998, 394 | 526,133 | 166, 211 |17, 790, 452 22, 3H 























1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
2 Includes $998,394 for subway construction. 
3 Includes $45,000,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 





Non-Federal projects are contracts awarded by States, «ities, 
counties, or, in some cases, private firms, financed from funds pro- 
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vided by the Public Works Administration. These funds may be 
either by loan and grant or by grant only. 

During January 1934, contracts awarded by force account and 
started on non-Federal public-works projects totaled nearly $78,000,- 
000, as compared with slightly less than $18,000,000 during Decem- 
ber 1933. The increase was caused by the force-account work 
started by railroad companies from funds loaned by the Public 
Works Administration. No contract or force-account work of this 
type was started during December. 

Building construction awards from non-Federal funds showed a 
decrease of over $3,000,000, comparing the 2 months. Decreases 
occurred in the value of awards made for water and sewerage systems 
and for miscellaneous projects. Street and road paving as shown 
in table 9 does not include the road work done by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Table 10 shows the value of public buildings and highway con- 
struction awards as reported by the various State governments. 


Taste 10.—VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AWARDS AS 
REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Value of awards for 


Value of awards for public buildings , 
| alue of awards for public building highway construction 


Geographic division 


January December | January December | January 
1933 1933 1934 1933 1034 


New England = See ae 0 $99, 985 $134, 856 0 0 
Middle Atlantic ; Sane $5, 195, 217 319, 769 1, 850, 605 0 $217, 176 
East North Ceméral................ — 50, 512 , 780, 777 1, 355, 193 $62, 851 20, 334 
West North Central _- Se ll 26, 057 437, 482 85, 465 228, 883 276, 102 
South Atlantie____- F aes . 429, 378 362, 654 143, 616 252, 285 117, 204 
South Central. _. __ 5p inde eiitibaes aaleeeed tana 334, O84 | 135, 157 414, 723 311, 202 19, 756 


} Mountain and Pacific 127, 095 550, 971 174, 876 | 2,843,972 1, 161, 108 


Tet. kien uae ; 6, 162, 343 | 3,686,795 | 4, 159, 334 | 3, 699, 198 | 1, 811, 680 


Data concerning building construction awards by State govern- 
ments were received direct from the State officials. Information 
concerning highway construction was obtained from the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Neither building nor highway construction awards include projects 
which are financed from public-works funds. 

During January 1934, State awards for building construction 
totaled slightly more than $4,000,000. This was an increase of over 
$400,000 as compared with December 1933, but a decrease of over 
$2,000,000 as compared with January 1933. 

The value of awards for highway construction decreased approxi- 
mately 50 percent comparing January 1934 with December 1933. 
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Construction Details, By Cities 


TABLE 11 shows the estimated expenditures for new res‘ ntia] 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, and for total |) ::i\qj, 
construction, together with the number of families provided {or jy 
new dwellings, in each of the cities in the United States having , 
population of 10,000 or over from which reports were receiv. | {; 
January 1934. 

Permits were issued during January for the following importay; 
building projects: In Chicago, Ill., for a pumping station to cog 
nearly $800,000; in Muncie, Ind., for a teachers’ college to cost oye 
$300,000; in Terre Haute, Ind., for a college building to cost $4()0) ,(\09: 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., for a brewery to cost $250,000. Contracts 
were awarded by the Federal Government for a hospital building jy 
Washington, D.C., to cost over $455,000; for an Army barracks jy 
Montgomery, Ala., to cost over $300,000; and for an Army barracks jn 
Shreveport, La., to cost $425,000. 


TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934 


New England States 








tial buildings 


| New residen- New residen- 
tial buildings | 
—_—— Total 


New New 


| : j e hnonre 
Esti ‘li build — City and State _ Som fenti 
| Esti- | ilies | build- pT iSti- | ilies yuild 
| mated | pro- | ings pairs) | mated | pro- ing 
cost vided | cost | vided 

for 


| — - - a 


Connecticut: | | Massachusetts 
Ansonia 0 $12: $400 | Continued. 
Bridgeport _.. - - -- | $18, 730 : 75 44, 605 Brockton 
Bristoi_.....-----| : 2,207 || Brookline___- 
Danbury 0 Cambridge. - - - 
Derby A 345 Chelsea_-_----- 

325 Chicopee 

Fairfield___-__-_- 9, 600 3} 2,4! 26,900 || Dedham.. 

Greenwich__-_-_- 76,350 || Easthampton--- 

Hamden 2, 625 | Everett__- 

Hartford 47,193 || Fitchburg 

Meriden_. 20, 140 | Framingham ---- 

4, 945 | a 

11,275 || Lawrence.-.----- 

67,894 || Leominster--_-- 0) 

10, 645 || Lowell......----- 2, 500) 

6, 700 | T 0 
4, 080 | 0) 
10,235 || Marlborough....| 2, 500) 
16, 532 Medford... ------ 4, 000) 
4,435 || Melrose..--.----- 5, 000) 
1,600 || Methuen.....-.-| 3,000) 
14, 125 ‘ 15, 500) 
64, 788 Needham.--.....-| 10, 500) 
6, 850 New Bedford--.- 0) 

| Newburyport---- 0) 

500 || Newton__.......| 62,000! 
5,200 || North Adams- - 0} 
69,539 || Northampton-_-. 2, 000} 
3, 625 North Attleboro 4, 350) 
800 Norwood. ..----- 0} 
Peabody 3, 800) 

20, 538 || Pittsfield 
45,200) 70,986 || SQuincy..--------| 2.800) 
on Lee 3, 500) 

0} 13, 500 | a , 0) 

14, 850) 363, 125 hs ce iawe 


3, 500 0| 3,750 | Somerville.____-- 0) 
! Not included in totals. 2 Applications filed. 


ncnresi- 


City and State Fam-| dential 








New Haven 
Norwalk_-_....--- 
Norwich..._----- 
Stamford 
Stratford 
Torrington 
Wallingford. -- 
Waterbury 
West Hartford__- 
Willimantic 
Maine: 





Lewiston 

Portland 

South Portland_- 

Westbrook 
Massachusetts: 

Arlington_-____--- 

Belmont_.._...--. 


—_ 
_ 





- 


$888 ...8. 8. 
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i1.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued 


New England States—Continued 






























New residen- New residen- 
tial buildings | tial buildings 
om New Total — New Total 
- nonresi-| (;nolud- a : :, nonres!-| includ- 
City and State Fam-) dential | ing re- | City and State Fam-| dential loon 90> 
‘ Esti- | ilies | build- | aes Esti- | ilies | build- | "8! 
mated | pro- ings omens mated | pro- ings ow 
cost | vided | cost | vided 





| for | for 
nd 


Khode Island: 





























Continued. Central Falls 0 0 $2,050) $4,990 
Southbridge - --- 0 0 0 0 Cranston _. $2, 800 ] 700 3, 850 
Springfield... -- 0) 0} $1, 700) $88, 479 East Providence 13, 000 3 1,360! 15,515 
Stoneham. ..---- $4, 500) ] 0 4, 500 Newport___-. 0 0 0 800 
Swampscott... -- 0 0 725 725 North Provi- 

Taunton.....-.-- 0| 0 580) 2,180 dence ; 0 0 0 0 
Waltham..-.---- 6, 500 l 9,100) 18, 300 Pawtucket 0 0 1,850! 27,350 
Watertown_---- 0 0 0; 11, 250 Providence __. 0 0} 27,150) 61, 400 
Wellesley.-..----| 64, 500 5 4,000) 78, 500 Warwick... 0 0 0} 10, 200 
Westfield-..- 0 0 0 1, 400 Westerly ; _| 65,500 2} 40,550! 48, 225 
West Springfield 0) 0 50 75 || West Warwick-_| 0 0 300 300 
Winchester... --- 0 0 0 3, 100 |} Woonsocket. __- 800 1 100 3561 
Winthrop-.--.-- 0 0 0 0 || Vermont: 

Wobufll...ce.-.- 0 0 200) 200 Bennington---- 0 0 0 0 
Worcester.......| 27,300 5 1,250; 49, 760 Rutland 0 0 0} 35,000 

New Hampshire: | at 

ee 0 0 0) 1,041 || Total 549, 132 95| 376, 069)/2,079,136 
ee 3, 800 l 200 5, 400 

Manchester 0) 0 35 7, 485 

Portsmouth ?__-- 0) 0 0 100 











Middle 


l 
| | 





Allantic States 

























































New Jersey: || New Jersey—Con. 
Asbury Park. -- $2, 900 1) $300) $5, 425 | Ridgefield Park --| 0 0 $200 $200 
Atlantic City._-- 0 0} 250) 11, 869 | See call 0 0 150) 1, 690 
Bayonne. __-..-- 0 0} 0} = 7, 673 | Loselle | $2, 750) 1} 11,200) 14, 365 
Belleville........]| 11,000 4| 200} 22, 565 | Rutherford ______| 0) 0| 1,475) 5,820 
Bloomfield _ _ _ . 5, 000 1| 800 6, 400 South Orange....| 8, 000 ] O| 12, 500 
Bridgeton. __-- 900 l| 0 2, 500 | South River '!__._| 2, 500) ] 2, 790 5, 890 
Burlington. - ---- 0 0} 560! 1,685 || Teaneck Town- | 
Camden........ 0) 0 73, 085 80, 030 | _ ship. -- 61, 400) 9 325| 64, 750 
. ae 0 O} 12,025; 13, 310 | lrenton -- . 6, 500 2) 870) 8, 280 
ae eo 0 0 250 650 || Union City 0 0) 0} 11,139 
East Orange-_--_- 0 0 670} 9,622 Union Township-| 0 0 4, 500 5, $00 
Elizabeth........} 5, 000 1} 19,400] 27, 190 W : ehawken | 
Englewood - -_-- 0 0} 16,000} 17,150 Township. -- 0) 0 0 360 
a 0 0 0 2 050 || Westfield - 8, 000) 1| 0} 10, 760 
Hackensack - - - -- 0 0 0 5, 510 West New York-_| 0) 0) 0 3, 585 
Harrison.....-.-- 0) 0 1,000) 5,390 | West Orange....| 1,850 ] 600} 3,630 
Hillside Town- New York: 
aa 0 0 0 440 Albany..-.---- 19, 000) 3} 31,900; 81, 595 
Hoboken. ._._.-- 0 0 0} 2,772) Amsterdam 0) 0 300 300 
Irvington..___.-- 0 0 0 480 || Auburn__....---| 0} 0 0 1, 510 
Jersey City____-- 3, 500 ] 500} 34, 380 || Batavia_....._._.| 6,000! 1} 100 6, 100 
J See 0 0 7, 600 8, 200 } Binghamton__--. 0| 0} 28,822) 45, 203 
Linden__.......- 4, 000 2 500} = 4, 500 | Buffalo__.......-| 110, 000 1! 64, 775| 222, 770 
ry oe. 0 0 628} 13,178 | Cohoes - - -- ay 0 0 0 0 
syndhurst Corning. ..-.---- 0 0} 0) 875 
ag ownship..... 2 0 0) 200 960 | Dunkirk _- : 0) 0 0 0 
Maplewood Elmira_. _-- 0 0 700| 2,453 
Township. .--. 19, 000) 2 800} 25, 850 Endicott 2 600) 1} 9,500) 12, 550 
Montelair.  . . : 0 0 0} 6, 600 er 7 0 0} 7,000) 15, 000 
Morristown... -- 0 0) 0 200 =a 0 0 500 1, 700 
Neptune Town- Glen Cove______- 0| 0) 150! 850 
ee 0 0 0 0 Glens Falls_._--- 0} 0} 50} 6, 943 
Newark... ...___. 0 0} 18,000) 57, 565 Hempstead --- - 12, 785 2) 26,644) 41, 629 
td Brunswick - 0 0 350} 12,190 —s- seven 0 0} 0 0 
le 0 0 600} 1,625 | ae 0 0 0) 0 
Orange. ......._- 0 0 300 1, 342 | irondequoit-___-- 6, 000) l 3,070} 9,070 
Passaic... 0 0 0} 16,300 || Ithaca_________- oj Oo 0} 1,900 
Paterson...._____ 0 0| 8,545! 20,590 || Jamestown_- 0 0 0} 5,025 
Perth Amboy... 0 0 0 1,400 || Johnson City-_-- 0 0 450 850 
hillipsburg.-_—- 0} 0 «= 300)_~S 750 || Kenmore. .-_--- 1 oF OF 0 
Plainfleld_____._. 16, 500 2 650| 45,890 || Kingston_...-_- 0 0 750| +66, 135 
Pleasantville. ___ 0 0} 2,000) 3,000 | Lackawanna 0 0 0 0 
Red Bank_._.._. 2, 000 1 0} 2,350 || Lockport. .--- 5, 750) 1| 0| 5,750 








' Not ineluded in totals. 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER)! By BLE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued — age 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 






















































| \} 
New residen- 1] New residen- | 
tial buildings = tial buildings 
See EC, =) Nev 
‘ nonresi- an. , nonr il 
City and State Fam-} dential ae Be || City and State Fam-) dent Ad Cit 
Esti- | ilies | build- | irs) | | Esti- | ilies | buil 
mated | pro-| ings | | mated | pro- | in; 
cost | vided |] | cost | vided) 
for for | 
ene ~|——|— a = - 
New York—Con. Pennsylvania— | pilin 
Lynbrook - - ----- 0 0} $1,250) $1, 550 || Continued. Alt 
Mamaroneck....| $4, 500 1 0| 15,280 || Conshohocken._-| 0 O} $1,000 31% Au 
Massena... ....-- 0 0 0} 1,000 || Coraopolis.___---| 0} ~ oO : Be 
Middletown. --__- 11, 800 3) 1, 903) 14, 463 ee 0 0! Be 
Mount Vernon.-| 9,000 1} 2,050; 23,700}| Du Bois__.....-.- 0 0 Bl 
Newburgh------- 5, 000 1 0} 5, 550 | Duquesne. --_---- 0 0 1. 10 Bl 
New Rochelle...| 22, 000 2 300; 31,775 |; Easton.......... 0 0 { 6, 7% Br 
New York City: | MD. n= tal tialclnapes 0 0 f 9 38 Ut 
The Bronx ?___| 52,350 16} 235, 700; 481, 336 Greensburg... --- 0 O| 56,790 56 7% Ci 
Brooklyn ?____- 519,300; 165) 264, 1,415,480 Harrisburg - - - - -- 0 0} 56,376 64.97 ( 
Manhattan ?__ 0 0} 607, 1,662,083 Haverford ___...- $10, 000 1 14. RF ( 
Queens ?_______ 419,050! 127) 344, 550) 939, 949 Hazleton. ....-.- 0 0 64. 778 ( 
Richmond ?__- 3, 900) 1} 202, 005) 219, 533 Jeannette__-__-..- 0 0 ( 
Niagara Falls_-__. 0) 0} 11,675) 14, 671 Johnstown. -_..- 0} 0} 6,50 7 (06 ( 
North Tona- Kingston __...-.-- 0 0 li ‘ ( 
wanda.__._...- 0 0 0 0 Lancaster _ - -_--- 0 0} 14, 0 I 
Ogdensburg - - -_- 0 0 0} 1,138 Latrobe _-_-.- ee 0 0} 29 rr I 
|” Sh a 0 0 0) 0 Lower Merion I 
Oneonta__-_...-- 5, 500 1) 4,300} 10, 600 Township. -.-- 0) 0} 3, 90 . 
Ossining._........ 0 0| 7,500) 23,500 McKeesport. .-__. 0 0 E 
Oswego.........- 0 0 0 0 McKees Rocks- - 0 0 
Peekskill ___..._- 0 0 0} 6,675 Mahonoy City -- 0 0| 
Plattsburg.......| 7, 000 1} 30,000; 37,000 || Meadville. __-_-- 0 0) ! 
Port Chester !__ 0 0 0} 1,600 Monessen... _.-- 0 0| | 
Port Jervis... _.- 0 0 0 0 Mount Lebanon ' 
Rensselaer __----- 4, 400 2; 11,000; 15,790 Township- ---- 19, 800 2| 
Rockville Center_| 35, 900) 7| 7,155) 44, 395 | Munhall--.-...-.- 0 0 
Saratoga Springs- 0) 0) 0| 77,000 Nanticoke- ------ 1, 300 ] i 
Schenectady--_-_- 3, 500; 1; 18,000) 39,750 || New Castle____-- 0 0| 6,36 
Syracuse_-_-_--..-- 0) 0} 7,800) 33,300 New Kensington. 0 0 
Tonawanda _--__- 0 0 150 150 Norristown__---- 0 0 
i es 3, 500 1 455) 8, 605 North Braddock. 0 0 
{ta 11, 000; 3 0} 12,550 OG City......... 0 0 0} 7,825 
Valley Stream __- 0 0| 6,400 7,050 Philadelphia - _ -- 0 0} 215,044 454,58 
Watertown__---_-_- 8, 500 1 = 9, 800 Phoenixville_-_-_- 0 0 
White Plains ___. 0 0} 30, 36, 100 Pittsburgh - - ---- 8, 000 2) 130, 34 M 
Yonkers--.-....-.- 18, 600 5| 2,700; 26,650||  Pittston__......- 0 0) 
Pennsylvania: Plymouth. -.....-. 0 0| 
Abington Town- Pottstown... --- 0) 0} 3,05 25 
eee 0; 0 200' 2,910 Pottsville........| 3,000) 1 0 4,50 
Allentown. ---.-. 0 0 0} 31,930 Reading !__.__.-.- 0 0} 2,000 7 
Altoona ------.-- 0 0 15) 18,816 Scranton - -.--..-.- 5, 000 2| 35,53 2 
Ambridge-.-_----- 0 0 0 0 il Ta 0 0 ( 
p—~" yepeaebaat 0 0 0 0 || Steelton_.......- 0 0| 
Berwick !_____._- 0 0} 3,000| 3,640 Sunbury - -----.-- 0 0} ( 
Bethlehem -- ___- 2, 500 1 150, 2, 650 Uniontown. __--- 0 0} 4,133 5,13 
Braddock - - - ---- 0 0 0 0 Upper Darby....| 25, 000 8} 3,900 82 
Bradford. --...- 0 0} 1,200) 5,435 Vandergrift..._.. 0 0| 0 16, 00 
 - Ja 0 0 0 500 et ncindine 0 0} 1, 50 \ 
Canonsburg ---.- 6, 500 1 0} 6,500 Washington-_-_-- 0 0} 1,40 \ 
Carlisle... ......- 0 0 0 75 West Chester___- 0 0} 10, 40 
Chambersburg - - 0 0 0 0 Wilkes-Barre___- 0 0| 
Charleroi-_...--.- 0 0 0 0 Wilkinsburg-..-_- 0 0) 
Chester.......... 0 0 0} 1,000 Williamsport....| 1,500 l 5 
Clairton.-_....... 0) 0 0 690 Se ichnisecinditees 0) 0} 1,898 
Coatesville _ _._.- 0 0 0} «1,486 | 
Connellsville _-.-. 0) 0 0 0 oe 1,547,835) 400/2,715,17! 




















1 Not included in totals. 2 Applications filed. 
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BLE 11. -ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
, IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued 


East North Central States 








| | 
New residen- New residen- | 
tial buildings tial buildings 
| New m@ 
inonresi- P. me! 
City and State _ | Fam- | City and State 'Fam- | dential] | 20°C 
. Esti- | ilies | Esti- | ilies | build- | ™&%T& 
mated | pro- mated | pro-| ings | P@=S) 
cost —— cost jvided 
or 











Indiana—Contd. | 


$11, 115 Muncie - - 0\$397, 287/$404, 942 
1, 615 New Castle. —_- 0 0 
0 Peru. -_-. : 0) 0 
2, 400 Richmond. .__- : 0 0 
0 Shelbyville_____- 0} 1,500 
970 South Bend - --- 0| 350 
7,818 || Terre Haute___-_- 0} 400, 595 
Vincennes... _..- 0 0 
500 || 0 0 
300 || Michigan: 
0 0 100 
2, 500 Ann Arbor. -_.--. 140 
970, 435 Battle Creek - _- 32, 900 
0 0) 125) 
4,700 || 75 2) 209, 167 
1, 960 Esc 0 
22, 920 Ferndale __-_-_--. 0 
15, 355 | Flint 609 
22, 150 Grand Rapids- -- 
0 Grosse Pointe 
200 | Park — 
78, 250 Hamtramck 
800 Highland Park. 
5, 700 | Holland 
300 || Ironwood__-_----. 
3,500 || Jackson 
24, 770 | Kalamazoo. ----- 
4 Lansing Seadins 
f | Lincoln Park ---- 
3, Marquette _ - __- 
f Menominee 
Monree.......... 
Mount Clemens 
Muskegon. -_---- 
Owosso - - . 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 
River Rouge - -- 
Royal Oak - ----- 
Saginaw _. - 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Traverse City -- 
W yandotte___-_-- 
| Ypsilanti_----- = 
Ohio: 
Akron 








a 


i meme 
& 


at 
eatetdecoes 


Aurora. - - 
Belleville 

Berwyn 
Bloomington - . -- 
Blue Island 
Brookfield 

Cairo- 

Calumet City... 
Canton 

Centralia 
Champaign 
Chicago 





— 
> 


Decatur 

East St. Louis... 
Elgin 
Elmhurst_....--- 
Elmwood Park-. 
Evanston 

Forest Park 
Freeport 

Granite City. .-- 
Harvey 

Highland Park - -} 
Joliet 


— 
—_ 











2A 


- 


20 
4, 
3 
9 


La Grange 
Maywood. ._... 
Melrose Park___- 
Moline 

Mount Vernon. . 
Oak Park 








ecooooeooooeeoHsoHssS 


Park Ridge 

i eee. 
Quincy 
Rockford - 





Springfield 
Sterling 
Streator___. 
Urbana 
Waukegan 
Wilmette 
Winnetka___ 


Ashland_ 
Indiana: 


Bellaire _ .__-.--- 
Bucyrus ; 
Cambridge. -_- 
Campbell - -- 
Canton. - -- 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Heights - _ _- 
Columbus. ---.- 
Cuyahoga Falls 
Dayton - - a 
East Cleveland. 
Elyria__- kon 
PE = ¢cacsus , 


Crawfordsville... 
East Chicago... 
Elkhart. 
Elwood. 





i) 
eee ocosso 


Fort Wayne 
Frankfort 
Gary 


8 
8 





XY» 


no 
cobotosose 


kad 


Indianapolis 
Jeffersonville 
Kok 





Garfield Heights. 
Hamilton_..----- 


cocooooooeororsossecsc|scesc®d coooooooooo 
5 


eacenecoletotocecesoos nies nena nn 
Ad 








Michigan City_. 
M ishawaka.. = 














So 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WE} 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 
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ABLE 



























































































New residen- New residen- = 
tial buildings - tial buildings 
SAE ee ew | | tt mS SE N 
' | nonresi- (nelud- | non 
City and State Fam-| dential | i - City and State \Fam-| der 
Esti- | ilies | build- | a Esti- | ilies | bu “ 
mated | pro- | ings - mated | pro- | i Ul 
cost jvided cost |vided 
for for 
—_. * 
Ohio—Continued. Wisconsin: 
a Sees 0) 0 0 0 Ashland_......-- 0 0 
Mansfield - - - - - -- 0) 0 $300! $657 ara 0) 0 bs 
Marietta -__-..-- 0) 0 0} 4,320 |} Cudahy-_-_-....--- 0) 0 
0 0) 0 0) 200 || Eau Claire.....-- 0, 0 
Martins Ferry. 0) 0 0| 120 || Fond du Lac...-.| $4, 000) l $ 
Massillon.----_.- 0 0 440 615 || Green Bay----- 0} 10, 60 
Middletown- ---- 0) 0 530; 3,735 Janesville_..__..- 5, 000 ] 
Newark. .......- 0) 0 450, 4,600 |, Kenosha_..._..--| 0) 0} 22 9 
Norwood... ...-- 0) 0} 15,943) 15,943 || Madison_.......- 0 0} 
i enisnodisin 0 0) 0| 0 |} Manitowoc------ 0 0) 
. 6 [eee 0 0) 0} 0 || Marinette_._.._- 0 0 
Portsmouth - - -- 0, 0) 275) 600 || Milwaukee --- 0 0} 4,8 17 
aa 0 0 0 0 |} Oshkosh_..- 0 0, : 
Sandusky - --_-_-.- 0 0) 555 555 i SS 0; 0 ” 
Shaker Heights_| $57, 000 3) 16,000) 73,000 Sheboygan 0 0 Pr 
Springfield _ ____- 0) 0} 28,700) 29,575 Shorewood - 15, 500 ] ' 
Steubenville____- 11, 600 4 0} 11, 600 South Milwaukee| 0 0 
Struthers_.- 0 0, 8,000! 8,000 | Stevens Point. 0 0| , 
UU 4, 500 1| 0} 4,500 || Superior__.....- 0 0) 
as 0) 0} 152, 185) 156, 500 } Two Rivers-.-- 0 O} 49, | 0 
0 ee 0) 0) 10} 2,100 |} Waukesha----- 0 0| 4, 1 \ 
Wooster ale 0) 0 0 0 Wausau........ 0 0) ! 
as 0} 0} 6,000 12,000 Wauwatosa___-_-_- 0) oe i 
Youngstown...-- 0) 0 285; 5, 160 West Allis.....-. 0 0| t ms 
Zanesville... ..-_- vn I 575} 3,575 | Tote) ____. | 363, 623 62.2,824,4 , 
West North Central States 
Iowa: | Minnesota—Con. | 
= 0 0 0 $55 Minneapolis... -- $20, 250) 6,$371, 613 $439, 78 
ee 0 0 0 250 Rochester. _ __._. 0) 0 0 7,60 
Burlington ___.-- 0 0| $200} 1,200} St. Cloud_.._..- 0 0 
Cedar Rapids___| $9,000 2) 0} 30,922 || St. Paul......... 7, 200 1} 123, 24 i 
Council Bluffs._- 0 0| 0| 17,062 || South St. Paul_- 0) 0} 4, 20 
Davenport - - ...- 0 0} 2,560) 8,112 | Winona.__-..-.. 0) 0} 95,380, 95,38 
Des Moines _ -_--- 1, 150 2} 3,750) 8,715 || Missouri: 
Dubuque... ___.- 5, 000 3 0} 11,143 | Cape Girardeau - 0) 0} 1,2 
Fort Dodge__-__-- 0 0 0 725 | Columbia.- -_---- 0 0 
Iowa City......- 0 0 18,523) 20,223 || MHannibal__....-. 0 0 50K vy 
Keokuk _____..-- 5, 000 1 0| 5,400 | Independence - -- 0 0) 
Marshalltown __- o 860 0| ‘550 || Jefferson City... o 86k 
Mason City-~-.__- 0 0} 1,580} 1,970 || Joplin.........-- 0 0! 30K ut 
Muscatine___--..- 0 0 50 550 Kansas City___- 17, 500) 5| = 1,000, 30,50 
Ottumwa._._.... 1, 500 1| 0| 24, 500 Maplewood - - - -- 0| 0} = 3, 00 Mi 
Sioux City.__...| 1,500 1; 1,000) 13,800 Moberly...--.-.-.-.- 7, 500) 1) 0} 19, 5 
Waterloo. ___.__- 0 0 100; 1,590 St. Charles_-_.__- 0} 0 30 AK 
Kansas: St. Joseph. __.--- 0! 0) 240) 38, 60 
Arkansas City-__- 0 0, 0 0 Be. LOUIS. ...00.- 43, 500 15) 52,775) 157 
Atchison - .....-- 0 0) 430 430 Springfield - __-_- 0 0} 3, 65 
Coffeyville _ -._-- 0 0 215 75 || Nebraska: 
Dodge City. -_-_-- 0 0 0 0 Beatrice -.-.-...-.-- 0 0) 12 
Eldorado -_----. . 700 1 0 750 Fremont. - ------ 0) 0| Bak y 
Emporia- ------- 4, 500 1| 0} 4,500 || Grand Island_--- | 0, 6,68 
Fort Scott_-_----- 0 0) 0) 0 Hastings - ~~ ----- 0 0} 1, 50 ’ 
Hutchinson _--_-_- 0 0 425; 1,275 OSS 11, 000 6} 1,78 8,4 
Independence. _- 0 0 0 0 North Platte - 0 0) 
Kansas City_.__- 11, 050) 3 10,100) 21,725 ae 5, 800 3 13,5 2 
Lawrence__.___-- 0) 0 800| 2,675 || North Dakota: 
Manhattan____-_-. 0 0 0 0 Bismarck----.--- 1, 400 1 1, 40 
Newton. ...._-.-- 0 0 10 670 Se 0 0 0) 1,30 
Pittsburg_------ 0 0 0 0 Grand Forks . - .. 0 0 ~ 
DEL ogi. catia 0 0} 2,000; 2,000  * Te ae 0 0 2, 
Topeka___...___- 12, 500) 3} 1,215) 18,120 || South Dakota . 
Wichita ........-. 0 0} 15,310) 26, 245 Aberdeen__------ 0 0 Qh i 
Minnesota ee 0 0 \ 
Albert Lea----.- 0 0| 3,300) 3,700 Mitchell_.......- 0 0 y 
as 5, 000 1 100| 29, 096 Rapid City___--- 1, 200 2 39: 932 
aa 0 0 245; 19,015 Sioux Falls......| 2,000 1 150; 2, 10 
SER, 0 0 0 0 ———- |__| 
wate 0 oO 0} 2,900 Total........| 174, 250| 50) 738, 040 1,322.8 
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ABLE {i.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued 


South Atlantic States 











New residen- | New residen- | 
tial buildings | | tial buildings : 
| New New 
an nonresi- Tote ben | enmeues 
F; - 1 | (includ- on . | on :» |(includ- 
___ | Fam-/| dential ing re- City and State _ |Fam-| dential ing re- 
Esti- | ilies | build- pairs) Esti- | ilies | build- | pairs) 
mated | pro- | ings mated | pro- | ings 
cost |vided | cost j|vided | 
for 


Total 
City and State 








elaware: || North Carolina 
Wilmington 6'$200, 366)$248, 581 | Continued. 
nistrict of C High Point $1, 325 
lumbia: New Bern 660 
Washington ; 30 1,459,616/1,967,520 Statesville_ } 1, 000 
lorida: Thomasville...__| $1, 1,810 
Gainesville 5, 2,000) 29, 060 Wilmington ----- ; ; , 31, 108 
4, 435) 267,841 || Winston-Salem. 75 : 20, 374 
0} 15,418 || South Carolina: 
21, 055) 124,151 | Anderson f 5, 950 
Orlando 550! 15, 436 Charleston 5, 55 : 3! }, 600 
Pensacola.......- 102, 260) 118, 427 Columbia , 980 
St. Augustine. -- 0 1,175 Florence__- ‘ 9, 300 : é , 600 
St. Petersburg... ‘ 4,500) 24, 600 Greenville___- 0 3, 15 , 100 
Sanford | 0 166 Greenwood___-__- 0) : 2, 285 
Tallahassee , 575) : 75) 17,101 | Rock Hill 500 . 2, 900 
Tampa 2, 330) 21, 903 Spartanburg___-_-| 0 ( , 382 
West Palm Virginia: 

NOG. cscuwes | 79,049) 91, 599 Alexandria_-_-_--- 9, 500 ‘ 890} 21, 685 
eorgia: Danville 3, 900 }, 025 
CO 0} 6,989 Hopewell ‘ 0 720 
Atlanta 6, 000) 3} 21, 540) 597, 287 | Lynchburg..--.-| 9, 890) f j, OF , 776 
Augusta 3, 000! 101, 885) 107, 675 | Newport News. 0| , 94: 9, 995 
Brunswick 0) 0; 4,335 eae , 500) ; 5, 68 54, 438 
Columbus 620) 19,690) 40, 275 Petersburg 400) ; 2! 2, 925 
Lagrange 0} | 300 300 Portsmouth 800 , 9 }, 551 
6, 500) 3} 14,100) 20, 600 Richmond 800 : , 295 , 830 
Savannah 0 675, 80,140 Roanoke...._.._- 0 2,188) 23, 495 
Maryland: Suffolk. ......... 0 ; 680 

Annapolis. ....-- 0 0 5, 358 || Winchester__.__- 0 0 

Baltimore... ._-- 9, 000) 2) 141,350 490,420 || West Virginia: 

Cumberland 8, 500! , 700, 9,200 || Bluefield 0 725 

0 2,250, 6,050 || Charleston 7, 000 2, 050 , 202 
6, 500) 560, 8, 760 Clarksburg 0} ,520' 5, 870 
0) | 10,000) 10, 200 || Fairmont 0) , 500 3, 265 

Huntington , 650) 2 250) 6,100 
Asheville_....._- 0) | 1,040; 4,635 || Martinsburg---- 2, 000) 0 4, 450 
Charlotte........} 16, 000! 2} 4,550; 28,205 || Morgantown-_-.- 0 3, 750 6, 590 
Concord 1, 500 2 0} 1,950 || Parkersburg__-- 3, 000 750| 34, 500 

40, 290) 5) 0} 62;800 || Wheeling 0} 5,830 
Fayetteville 0 | 0} 2,144 +] — 
Goldsboro 0 19,000, 29, 000 Total 56,450)  150/2,280,757/4,885,687 
3, 360 3} | 350) 10, 660 | | 
| } | | 

















South Central States 








| 
Alabama: Kentucky—Con. 
Anniston $11, 620 | Henderson 0 0 
Bessemei 1, 175 Lexington | $395) $10, 059 
Birmingham. . _- 3: 27, 055 Louisville___---- f 3} 36,375) 99, 925 
Decatur 175 Middlesboro. - - - 0 0 
Dothan 1630 || Newport.......- 1,500) 1,500 
2, 285 Owensboro 40 1, 290 
Paducah : : 0} 3,000 
Montgomery. - -. 713, 952) 727, 74: Louisiana: 
Selma Alexandria 0} 5,940 
Tuscaloosa Lafayette_._.-.-- 700) 720 
Arkansas: | , 150} 104, 300 
E| Dorado 0 175 New Orleans. - -- } , 000} 29, 673 
Fort Smith 5,440} 12,545 || Shreveport 5| 503, 950| 538, 489 
Hot Springs 0} 1,200 || Mississippi: 
Little Rock. 900; 8,512 Clarksdale... -- 0} 1,300 
Texarkana__.___. 900; 3, 400 Columbus. ------ 0) 0 
entucky: Gulfport_-_------ 200) 200 
Ashland Hattiesburg 0; 1,950 
Covington ! Jackson - - -- | 2,000! 9,175 
Fort Thomas... Laurel 0) 0 
Frankfort : Vicksburg D 0) 260 


' Not ineluded in totals. 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WER! 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 










































































New residen- | New residen- 
tial buildings tial buildings 
acini | jee Ne 
-| Total 
< nonresi- (inelud- - nonre 
City and State Fam-| dential ing re City and State Fam-| dent 
ilies | build- | Sirs) Esti- | ilies | bui 
ings ay mated | pro- | ing 
vided cost jvided 
for 
Oklahoma: Texas—Contd 
SS 1 0} $1,000 || Corsicana____-- 0 0} $16, 
Ardmore_____---- 0 $940 Fe 85 $32, 910 20, 25 
Bartlesville__--_- 0 0; 1,206 8 eT q-~ O 
Chickasha_ ------ 0 0 0 435 || Denison.-.....--- 1, 550 2 
a 0 QO} 16,125) 16, 125 =a 8, 000 ] 8: 
McAlester -_-_---- 0 0 200 200 Fort Worth____-.. 24, 300 6| 18,4 
Oklahoma City..| 6, 800 6| 340, 850) 354, 300 Galveston. ...... 6, 950 6) 8 
Okmulgee. ____.- 0 0 0} 1,000 Greenville_....-. 0 0 
Ponca City___--- 0 0 0 0 Harlingen... ---- 0 0 
Sapulpa. .-......- 0 0 0} 1,000 Houston... ..-... 76, 650 16} 62, 
Shawnee___-_-..-- 0 0} 1,300; 3,600 Marshall !_._.--- 1, 040 2) { 
el Ee ia cain 0 0} 122, 066) 133, 602 Palestine -_-._..-- 3, 450 4 1,1] 
Tennessee: OO eae 4, 000 2 
Chattanooga_.__..| 1,000 1} 38,500) 91,044 | era 500 1 
Jackson_._.....-- 0 0! 0 0 Port Arthur !___- 2, 500} mm iL 
Johnson City....| 5, 500 1 0} 5,565 San Angelo__-_.-. 2, 500 2) 
Kingsport _ __---- 0 0 450 450 San Antonio-.-_.-- 11, 692 11} 463, 8s 
Knoxville______-- 0 0} 20,498) 25, 640 Sherman.._....-- 1, 395 1 
Memphis.__..__- 2, 600 1| 140, 140} 192, 400 || Sweetwater_____- o 0 4 
Nashville__......| 1, 500 3) 296, 842) 315, 930 = 2, 200 3 
Texas: Texarkana.......| 3, 420 1) 
A bilene___-_----- 2, 000 1} 33,000) 35, 250 RIM nnewocceess 31, 415 18) 58 
Austin...........} 10,509 7 8,710) 30,788 ian in nani 6, 250) 2) 8] 
Beaumont. ---.-- 0| 0} 315] 9,487 || Wichita Falls __- a 7 
Big Spring__._._. 0 0 0} 1,870 —|———-| 
Cleburne_-..--__- 0 0 0 425 sa 307,746} 144/2,998,50 
Corpus Christi - 1, - 2) 58,839) 61, 449 | 
! | 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: California—Contd. | | 
Phoenix. ....---- $4, 4 2 $9, $16, 381 Santa Ana.......| $3,000) 1| SHAK 
a 0 . Santa Barbara-_. 0 0 76 
California: Santa Cruz__-_-_- 8, 375) 7| 40" 
Alameda -------- 0 4,17 9, 718 Santa Monica. -- 6, 450) 3 1, 48K 
Alhambra-.---.-- 4, ma. 12, 030 Santa Rosa_--.-_- 0) 0 2,68 
Anaheim _------_- 0} 17, 21, 845 South Gate___--_- 2, 000 1} 3,500 
Bakersfield ___-__- 5, 2 10, 790 South Pasadena. 0) 0 0) 
Beverly Hills....| 43, 9} 13, 96, 096 Stockton. ....... 5, 300) 2 405 
urbank .--...-- 11, 4 19, 33, 150 Vallejo_......--- 10, 800) 4) 2,61 
Eureka.......--- 0 0 805 Whittier_........ 2, 500) 1) 0 
I i eacl 7,1 3 35, 860 || Colorado: | 
Fullerton._.--.-..- 0 0 3, 825 Boulder... _.---- 0) 0} 10 
ardena.._...... 0 0 1, 580 Colorado | 
Glendale--_-.-.--. 28, 650 6 13,215) 46, 590 Springs-_-.-.--.-. 550, 1) 6. 
Huntington Denver.__....... 26, 000) 4) 13,705 
, ees 5, 550 2 9,165) 18,691 Fort Collins. ---- 0) 0) 25 
Inglewood. _..... 21, 500 2 22, 800 Greeley.......... 1, 700! 2) Fi 
Long Beach.....| 23, 400 13) 45, 379, 455 Pueblo... -..-..-- 0| 0} 2,425 
Los Angeles... ..| 340,920) 113) 263, 980, 328 || Idaho: | 
Modesto-........- 0 0 4, 6, 463 Bb becccwen 0 0) 325 
onrovia_.....- 1, 900) 1 6, 900 Pocatello. -.-...... 0 0| 0 
Oakland......... 44,450| 11| 52, 123) 136,958 || Montana: 
Ontario.......-.-- 1, 200 1} 14,415} 16, 260 Anaconda. ---.-- 0 0) 0 
Palo Alto...._.-- 11, 000 1, 28, 005 Billings.........- 9, 450 4 156 
Pasadena._-_----- 8, 200 33, 81, 393 aa 0 0) { 
Pomona-.-_-....- 2, 000 1, 50,100) 67,512 Great Falls... 0 0) 225 
a 3, 660 3 6, 941 Helena........--} 1,010 2 ( 
Riverside-_-.-.-- 6, 480 13, 479 Missoula. ------. 0 0 550 
Sacramento-.--_-- 17, 400 & 7, 52, 328 || Nevada: 
Salinas.-___....-.- 3, 200 1, 4,8 15,462 ||} Remno.._...-..--. 0 0, 0 
San Bernardino..| 2,000 80, 89, 436 || New Mexico: 
Diego------- 44, 700 15} 124,024) 188, 637 Albuquerque....| 1,500 1 300 
San Francisco...| 92, 21) 199,870) 465, 295 || Oregon: 
San Leandro.__-_| 17, 17, 580 Astoria........-- 0 0 350 
San Jose_.....-..- 5, 44,620; 64,760 | aE 0 2, 415 
San Mateo-_---- 1, 8, 600 Klamath Falls--- 0 575 





1 Not included in totals. 
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ssp Jie--ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
TaBl® IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY 1934—Continued 














Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 











: | | . > 
° New residen- | New residen- 
tial buildings | tial buildings ‘ 
Ra Total | AA Total 
iz , (includ- ‘t¢-<> 4. lp, -- » | (inelud- 
City and State /Fam-| dential ing re- City and State Fam-| dential ing re- 
Esti- | ilies build- | pairs) Esti- ilies | build- pairs) 
| mated | pro- | ings mated | pro- | ings 
| cost jvided | cost j|vided 


for 





for 


Oregon—Contd. | | W ashington—Con. 

























Medford....--..-| $6, 500 2 0 $7,980 Port Angeles - - -- 0 0 0 $200 
Portland - -.--- --| 6,500 3'$123, 140) 234, 925 ee $19, 275 9 $204, 185) 314, 241 
IE a sohtieanbete 0) 0 190 3,316 Spokane.------ -| 6,550 4 5,405, 46, 865 
Utah: | Tacoma. -_-...-- | 6, 500 3} 4,060) 48, 340 
Salt Lake City--- 0 0 2,687 33,950 Walla Walla-.__- 0 0} 1,535) 2,660 
Washington: | Wenatchee. - - --- 0 0 0 500 
Aberdeen......-- 0 0 50 1, 006 PRE 0 0 80 2,280 
Bellingham--.-- --| 0 0 125, 12,466 || Wyoming: 
Bremerton.......| 1,400 1 500) 14,735 Cheyenne. -....--. 0 0 290 4, 762 
Hoquiam....-.-- 0) 0 0) 2, 675 ——_——_| Ses 
Longview . ...-.-- 0 0 0} 2,688 aE 881,920) 2851, 394, 857 3 985,702 
0 200, 5,776 


Olympia. -.-.-.--- | 0) 














Hawaii 
| New resi- at | Fami- | New non- | Total (in- 
City dential lies pro- | | residential cluding re- 
- buildings vided for| buildings pairs) 
pony As adiabatic ah | 
a lai ttre etinnetindinindibeichothi $62, 475 | 42 $20, 625 | $104, 068 








Loans Made by Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ' 





NDER the Home Owners’ Loan Act, signed June 13, 1933, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was given the power to make 
Joans to distressed home owners unable to meet their obligations on the 
home properties being purchased by them. For this purpose the cor- 
oration was given $200,000,000 appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and was authorized to issue $2,000,000,000 in 4-percent bonds 
whose interest is guaranteed by the Government for 18 years. 

During the 7 weeks ending February 16, 1934, the network of 243 
offices set up under this authorization closed loans involving mort- 
gages aggregating $139,262,761. There are several steps before a 
loan is closed. The field appraisers of the corporation inspect the 
property to see if it is eligible for a loan under the act and the mort- 
age holder is interviewed to determine whether he will agree to accept 
bonds of the corporation in exchange for his mortgage. Final steps 
after the tentative approval include an appraisal by an appraiser 
representing the home owner and a review of all appraisals by the 
orporation to assure that every legal and financial safeguard has been 


ne 











' Data are from press release of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Feb. 21, 1934. 
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thrown around the transaction. The actual physical tr; 
interim certificates representing the bond then takes place. 

Since the system has been in operation actual payment of |: ans |y 
taken place in 85,093 cases, involving mortgages to the anoint g 
$242, 520,619. More than 99 percent of this total ($240,501), 
was arranged for on the bond-exchange basis. 

Cash loans on unmortgaged homes, allowable up to 50 p: 
the value of the house, have averaged $665 per loan; and ca 
on mortgaged homes, allowable up to 40 percent of value, i) 
cases in which the mortgagee refuses to accept the corp 
bonds, have averaged $1,496. The average of all classes of | 
to January 19, 1934, was $2,850. 
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Housing Conference in Washington, D.C. 


N JANUARY 27, 1934, an all-day conference on housing wy 

held in Washington under the auspices of the Nationa! Pubjj 
Housing Conference. The purpose, as explained by Mrs. Mary k 
Simkhovitch, the president of the conference, was to bring togethe 
those interested in the social rather than the commercial asjects , 
housing in order to take a new measure of the problem of providing 
decent dwelling accommodations for American wage earners at rents 
they can afford to pay, to consider the effectiveness of the publi 
works program in relation to this problem, and to plan for and e 
courage the formation of local bodies and the passage of local! |,ousiy 
laws enabling communities to take advantage of the help the Govem 
ment is prepared to give. The speakers at the Washington gathering 
included a number of persons well known for their interest in th 
housing problem, some of them being officially connected with the 
Recovery Administration. Secretary Ickes and Mrs. Roosevelt wer 
the principal speakers at the luncheon meeting, others being Dr. 
Isador Lubin, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Mis 


Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and Langdon W. Post, 


tenement house commissioner of the city of New York. Among the 
speakers at the other meetings were Dr. Edith Elmer Wood; !redene 
C. Howe, consumers’ counsel for the Agricultural Adjustment \dnun- 
istration; M. H. Hedges, research director of the Internationa! Brot): 
erhood of Electrical Workers; Robert D. Kohn, director of |,ousing 
under the Public Works Administration; Rev. John O’Grady, of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities; Dr. Sidney E. Go<steit, 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis; and a number 0 
others representing bodies interested in the question of public | ousit 

Public aid to housing has become a necessity, it was claimd, 


cause private enterprise does not and cannot provide for th: lowly 


income classes housing which reaches a socially permissible miu! 
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andard. High cost of land, high cost of credit and of building, and 
savy ‘axation on buildings combine to bring up the cost of housing, 
bile the wages of large classes of workers are too low to permit them 
) pay economic rents for the housing thus provided. Data as to 
erage income for different classes and average rent per room for 
sine erected within recent years were given to substantiate this 
ow. Dr. Lubin gave figures showing that in 1929, at the height of 
e so-called good times, if the average wage earner spent for housing 
e fifth of his income (long considered the proper proportion for this 
om), he could pay a monthly rent of from $21.50 to $23.50, or 
ound $6 a month per room for a home of 3'4 rooms. Dr. Frederic 
owe pointed out that as civilization has advanced it has been found 
essary to turn over for public administration one activity after 
other formerly carried on by private interests. Fire and police 
rotection, sewage disposal, and water supply were instanced as ex- 
iples of this process. Housing for the lower income classes is 
culiarly suitable for this treatment, since a considerable part of the 
ificulty of providing it comes from high land values, which in turn 
me from conditions of community occupancy, not from services 
mndered by their owners. The community might well, therefore, 
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‘DOCS rough taxation devote to the provision of decent housing for its 
ov icing orer members a part of these values which it has created. 
‘it Tels Mrs, Roosevelt approved of the present program of Government 
© publ id, but gave a caution against relying too much on such action for 
and “gearing out slums and providing needed housing. A considerable 
housin art of the housing difficulty, she felt, rose from the fact that people 
Covert owned property had been inclined to look upon land not as a 
atheny evular source of income, but as an investment on which to make a 
Pon the reat deal of money. ‘‘They have exploited their property expecting 
re ) get out of it more than they have put into it. This situation will 
ave to change.’”’ Public opinion, she felt, must be the agency for 
ing Dr ringing about this change. 
7 = ® Secretary Ickes stressed the importance of an almost ‘“‘revolutionary 
'*“'provement”’ in housing conditions for the lower income groups. 
a the ie outlined the creation of the Federal Housing Corporation, to 
; der hich $100,000,000 has been allotted from public works funds, and 
\dmuite plained that in addition to this the Public Works Administration 
a s assigned many millions to limited-dividend companies engaged in 
°@w-cost housing enterprises. Although the Federal housing projects 
of the ould be almost negligible as compared with the need, they would 
eo t least make a beginning, and might be looked on as serving the 
— urpose of housing clinics. ‘They will demonstrate what can be 
a one and will serve, we hope, to stimulate public interest to such a 
a int that States and municipalities will take up the work and carry 
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on aS a major social activity.’”” The housing program can be 
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justified as a means of providing employment, since housing 
of the best, if not the very best, make-work propositions tha 
undertaken, but a better justification, he felt, is the social! 
which must arise from providing decent living conditions {c 
who lack them. 

Dr. Wood made a strong plea for research, in order that |\\ 
work may be carried on more intelligently. There is need to 
just where definitely bad housing exists, how extensive it is, w {,etho; 
the present buildings can be reconditioned or whether slum cles paneo 
must be resorted to, and until such details are in hand it is diffici|t ¢ 


iS One 
un be 
enefit 
those 


using 
know 


make sure that the most important work is done first: There js 
need, too, for study of the badly housed tenants. Their race, thei 
income, the number of children and size of families, and the aiount 


they might reasonably be expected to pay for rent, are all factors hay- 
ing an important bearing on the question of what ought to be done. 

Mr. Post stressed the effect of interest charges in bringing wp the 
cost of housing, and urged that the Government, when making 
housing loans, should charge only the rate of interest at which it had 
itself borrowed the money. This, he held, would make the aid truly 
effective, and at the same time, since the Federal Government his 
taken the stand that it is justified in subsidizing slum clearance and 
low-cost housing, in making such a reduction it would only be carry- 
ing out this stand in a fair and logical manner. 

Before adjournment the conference passed the following resolution: 


1. As an immediate and permanent policy, we urge the creation of public 
housing authorities in States having the necessary enabling legislation, and the 
passage of such legislation in other States which are now without it. 

2. In States where public authorities do not now exist or cannot immediately 
be legally created, we urge that demonstrations be started at once by the Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation as the most effective means of educating 
in the possibilities of slum clearance and decent low-cost housing for wage earn- 
ers, and as an important aid to solving the unemployment problem. 

3. We are in hearty sympathy with President Roosevelt's statement to a com- 
mittee of this conference this afternoon, that the most effective step in the hous- 
ing program for the immediate future is to make the dirt fly on sound demon- 
strations. 

4. We are convinced that this action will do more than anything else tv assure 
the future of public housing and to secure increased appropriations from |'ederal 
and other governmental funds. If the money already appropriated is wisely 
and speedily spent additional appropriations will certainly be forthcoming 

5. The members of this conference pledge themselves vigorously to initiate 
in their own communities such action as may be necessary to achieve the objec- 
tives set forth above. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





\verage Wage and Salary Payments in Manufactures in Ohio, 
1916 to 1932 


Ry Frep C. Croxton, CoLtumsus, Onto, and Freperick E. Croxton, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


N MANUFACTURING industries in Ohio, according to reports 
from practically all establishments employing three or more 
ersous in that industry group, the average wage and salary payment 
o the group ‘‘wage earners” was $1,499 in 1929 and $960 in 1932. 

The average for the group “bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
fice clerks” was $1,792 in 1929 and $1,513 in 1932, and the average 
or the group ‘‘salespeople (not traveling)” was $2,171 in 1929 and 
61.737 in 1932. The average for the three occupation groups com- 
bined was $1,535 in 1929 and $1,036 in 1932. 

The decline in average wage and salary payments in manufactures 
luring the 3 years from 1929 to 1932 was $539, or 36 percent, for 
vage earners; $279, or 15.6 percent, for bookkeepers, stenographers, 
ind office clerks; $434, or 20 percent, for salespeople (not traveling); 
and $499, or 32.5 percent, for the three groups combined. 

The changes in average wage and salary payments do not provide 
nny measure of changes in rates of pay nor do the average wage and 
salary payments show full-time annual earnings for any year. 

Average wage and salary payments shown in this study and in 
revious studies published in the Monthly Labor Review for January 
nd February 1934 have been computed from reports furnished by 

hio employers immediately after the close of each calendar year. 

hese reports show, among other items, the number of persons 
mployed on the fifteenth of each month and the total wage and 
alary payments during the year. Employers are not requested to 
unish, in connection with such annual reports, information concern- 
ng number or proportion of employees working full time, part time, 
ind overtime, nor information relative to the extent to which they 
have ‘spread’? work or shortened hours during slack periods or pro- 
ided overtime during busy periods. The practice of spreading 
vork through reduced hours for individual employees, groups of 
mployees, or for the establishment as a whole was followed by many 
‘mployers during the slack period following 1920 and has been fol- 
owed very generally since 1929. Such plans, of course, merely dis- 
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tribute among the larger number of employees the availah 
and the wage and salary funds, so that all workers bear a par: 
hardship resulting from reduced income. 

The spreading of work during the slack periods following 1{))) an, 
1929 was undoubtedly a considerable factor in reducing the 4) eragp 
wage and salary payments during those two periods. Q\. 
work during the great industrial activity preceding thes 
periods, on the other hand, increased the average wage and <:\lgry 
payments. It is not possible, however, from the data availa|)le, to 
determine the amount of part-time and overtime work durine the 
17 years covered by this study and to measure even approxi! ately 


the effect of such conditions upon average wage and salary payiients. 


Work 
f the 


rtime 


slack 


Sources and Scope of Study 


Tue study of average wage and salary payments in Ohio pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1934 was 4 sum- 
mary covering general industry groups (manufactures, wholesale and 
retail trade, service, transportation and public utilities, constriction, 
agriculture, and fisheries). The second study (in the February issue) 
covered the industries classified under construction. The present 
study covers the 14 industry subgroups under manufactures. 

The reports required by law and made annually to the Division of 
Laber Statistics of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio 
form the basis of these several studies. Reports were requested of all 
employers of 5 or more persons prior to 1924 and from employers of 


3 or more from 1924 to 1932. Some reports were received eac|i year 
from employers of fewer than 3 persons (fewer than 5 prior to 1/24 
and all such returns are included in the compilations. The number of 


establishments reporting varies from year to year, but the returns are 
from identical establishments throughout the 12 months of eacl year. 
Reports are not requested concerning governmental employment 
and interstate transportation. 

When measured by employment afforded, manufactures is tlic most 
important of the general industry groups previously mentioned. 
During the years 1916 to 1923, when reports were requested from 
employers of 5 or more persons, manufactures included from 64.5 
to 73.6 percent of all employees covered and from 65 to 77.9 percent 
of total wage and salary payments. During the years 1924 tv 132, 
when reports were requested from employers of 3 or more persols, 
manufactures included 64.9 percent of all employees covered i!) |!)25, 
but the percentage decreased each year, except in 1928 and 192, 
until it was only 56.4 in 1932. Total wage and salary payments 
manufactures in 1925 were 67.2 percent of the amount reported {or all 
industries, with a decrease to 55.6 percent in 1932. Table 1 shows the 
percentage for each year 1916 to 1932. 
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PERCENT EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN MANUFACTURES FORM OF 
THOSE IN ALL INDUSTRIES IN OHIO, 1916-32 





Percent | 
employees | 
in manu- | 


Io 
Percent . — 
pay roll emp oy ees 
io mann. | | in manu- 
factures 
S 

facture form of 
all em- farms of | all em- | 

ai that in all & thcccnall 
ployees | industries ployees 
(average) | ; : (average) 


Percent 

pay roll 
in manu- 
factures 

forms of 
| that in all 
industries 


factures 
form of 





64.9 

63.9 65. 
62. 3 

62. 6 | 

63. | 
59. 4 
57.4 
56. 4 


Ne OOo 


bal 


~ 
a 





mows: 


Table 2 shows the coverage in Ohio of the United States Census 
biennial reports on manufactures and the reports of the Ohio Division 
of Labor Statistics. Prior to 1919 the census of manufactures was 
taken every 5 years. Census figures include Ohio manufacturing 
concerns with ‘‘value of product” of $500 or more in 1919 and 
$5,000 or more in other years covered. The Ohio reports, on the 
other hand, include only a comparatively few establishments employ- 
ing fewer than 3 persons (fewer than 5 prior to 1924). The census 
figures therefore include a number of small manufacturing establish- 


ments not requested to furnish information to the Ohio Division of 
Labor Statistics. 


TasLeE 2.-COMPARISON OF COVERAGE OF CENSUS REPORTS ON MANUFACTURES 


INOHIO AND OF REPORTS (MANUFACTURES ONLY) OF OHIO DIVISION OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, BLENNIALLY FROM 1919 TO 1931 














. : . Total wage and salary payments to 
‘stablishments Ww ars (average) ‘ Salary pa) 
Establishment age earners (average wage earners 


Ohio 
report 


United 
States 
census 


United , “— , 
“ Ohio United States : 
P's . ) *] 

| States report | eonene Ohio report 


census 


| 16,125 | 9,011 730, 733 678, 525 $944, 651, 734 $872, 014, 593 
| 11,479) 8,632 494, 288 460, 671 627, 032, 666 576, 968, 355 
| 4195!) 8.701 669, 132 654, 142 979, 659, 869 933, 989, 207 
| 11,131 | 9,502) 676,661 651, 944 975, 738, 405 956, 106, 644 
| 10,961 | 9,880) 669,097 649, 111 968, 181, 165 950, 200, 395 
| 11, 855 10,085 | 741, 143 718,108 | 1, 102, 166, 499 1, 076, 213, 730 
== 1 9, 883 9,683 | 1 506,974 482, 782 1 593, 051, 176 | 571, 917, 215 








' Press release, Bureau of the Census, Apr. 1, 1933. 


Table 3 shows the percent of wage earners and of total wage and 
silary payments to wage earners in manufactures covered by the 


Ohio reports as compared with the United States census reports on 
manufactures, 
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TABLE 3.—COVERAGE OF OHIO REPORTS (MANUFACTURES ONLY) AS (\ PARE 
WiTH CENSUS REPORTS ON MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, BIENNIAL! FR D 
1919 TO 1931 ‘OM 





Percent Ohio coverage 
forms of census cov- | 
erage as regards— 














Year N Wage and 
Number | salary 
of wage = ary 
; “ payments 
(average) | 10, Wage 
ee earners | 
| ED Se Rar se 92.9 | 92.3 | 
aE (etn ee 93. 2 92.0 | 
1923 i a 97.8 95.3 | 
1925 Gaus ~ bs 96.3 98.0 | 
| 1927 + ae 97.0 98.1 | 
| eee.... : wid 96.9 97.6 | 
| 1931_- on 95. 2 96.4 


Total Wage and Salary Payments, and Numbers Employed 


Tora wage and salary payments paid in manufactures as reported 
to the Division of Labor Statistics of Ohio are shown for eac!) year 
from 1916 to 1932 in table 4. Payments are reported separately for 
each of.four occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenoe- 
raphers, and office clerks; salespeople (not traveling); and superin- 
tendents and managers. Payments and other data relating to super. 
intendents and managers are not included in any other tables or con- 
putations in this study. Employers were requested to report each 
year total wage and salary payments in dollars, including bonuses and 
premiums and value of board and lodging furnished. Employer 
were instructed not to include in their reports salary payments to 
officials. Total wage and salary payments (omitting superintendents 
and managers) in manufactures increased rapidly from 1916 to 1920, 
decreased 46.8 percent in 1921, increased each of the next 2 years, 
decreased slightly in 1924, increased for 2 years, decreased slightly 
in 1927, increased in 1928 and 1929, and decreased very rapidly from 
1929 to 1932. The highest total paid was in 1920 and the second 
highest in 1929. The lowest total was in 1932. The decrease from 


1920 to 1932 was $795,473,102, or 62.5 percent. 
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1916 
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nY19 
192) 
092] 


1922 
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TABLE 4. TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, 


T 
1916-32, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 





Wage and salary payments to— 


| ments 


931. 


962... | 


Details for specific industries exceed total for the manufactures industry by $21 


Num- 
ber of 

estab- 
lish- 


9, 937 
10, 035 
10, O11 

9, 683 

9, 102 


Wage earners 


| $483, 223. 
625, 127, 
810, 785, 
872, 014, 

, 143, 662, 
576, 968, 


O87 
446 
593 


693, 948, 
933, 989, 
867, 024, 
956, 106, 
973, 197, 
950, 200, 


886 


674 
644 
214 
395 


, 000, 676, 
076, 213, 
806, 211, 
571, 917, 


770 
730 
539 





383, 603, 906 


146 | 
785 | 
355 | 


207 | 


215 | 


Bookkeep- 
ers, stenog- 
raphers and 
office clerks 


$43, 999, 761 
56, 367, 407 
72, 401, 476 
99, 616, 384 

118, 045, 344 
89, 700, 261 


118, 786, 876 
105, 092, 484 
108, 441, 736 


116, 531, 491 | 


121, 169, 678 
127, 339, 270 


126, 630, 
141, 959, 
141, 830, 
109, 165, 

85, 497, 


719 
517 
152 


253 





Salespeople 
(not travel- 
ing) 


$7, 245, 967 
6, 808, 428 | 
7, 633, 182 | 
9, 022, 859 

11, 363, 308 

11, 194, 833 | 


| 
10, 629, 989 
12, 959, 685 | 





061 | 18, 073, 918 
| 20, 198, 389 


13, 865, 043 
17, 046, O75 
17, 225, 427 


17, $21, 103 


10, 326, 936 
¥, 135, OSS 
8, 497, 176 


nd $1 for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks). 


Table 5 shows the average number of persons reported 


Total of pre- | 


ceding 


$534, 
688, 
890, 
9R0, 
1, 273, 


1 677 


823, 
1, 052, 
YS®9, 
1, ORY, 
1, 111, 
1, 095, 


1, 145, 
1, 238, 
GSS, 
690, 
477, 


468, 874 
302, 922 
820, 104 | 
653, 836 | 
071, 437 
, 863, 449 


365, 751 
041, 376 
331, 453 
684, 210 
592, 319 
360, 768 


380, 
371, 
368, 
217, 


5A is, 335 


749 
S38 


do 


S 
te 
ar 


992 | 60. 396. 


50 
3S 


uperin- 
andents 
id man- 


$22, 137 
26, 
34, 55 
46, 
51, 


), YS 
7, 818 


, 958 | 


), OO9 


259, $20 | 


2, 061 
33, 781 
8, 417 


2, S34 


20, 091 
, 638 | 


459 | 


, ¥05, 300 
, 432, 348 


,017 | 
, 921 | 


, 301, 
, O18, 765, 


($20 for v 


1 total 


666 
¥3Y 


606, 
176, 
371, 025 
950, 834 
" 739, 255 


912, 407 


071, 760 
3, 301, 196 
$73, 514 
, 991 
860, 736 
54. 183, 652 


5, 817 


SOD, 
149, 


741, 122, 7 


516, 030, 


ige earnef©rs 


em- 


ployed in manufactures each year, 1916 to 1932, in each of the three 


reneral occupation groups and for all groups combined. 


Both sexes 


re included. Employers in their annual reports show the number 
employed on the 15th of each month and the average was computed 
by dividing the sum of the numbers reported for each month of the 


ear by 12. 


The highest average number employed was in 1929, the 


econd highest in 1920, and the lowest in 1932. The decrease in aver- 


age number employed from 1929 to 1932 was 345,424, or 42.8 percent. 


ABLE 5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EMPLOYED 


IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


z 





Bookkeep- | 

ers, stenog- Salespeople 
raphers, (not 

and office | traveling) 
clerks 


| Establish- 
ments 


W age- 
earners 





8, 209 
8, 600 
&, 85S 
9, O11 
9, 652 | 
8, 632 


628, 208 
682, 379 
699, 656 | 
678, 525 | 
715, 858 | 
460, 671 | 


9, 079 
55, 741 
, 249 
3, 035 
7, 965 


546, 435 57, 550 
654, 142 +5, 538 | 726, 043 
606, 558 . 063 679, 523 
651, 044 38, 387 | , 657 | 727, 988 
671, 910 | , 195 751, 340 
649, 111 , 769 729, 250 


8, 403 
8, 701 | 
9, 125 
9, 502 | 
9, 704 
9, 880 


609, 903 


9, 937 
10, 035 | 
10, O11 

9, 683 

9, 102 | 


669, 039 
718, 108 | 
590, 506 
482, 782 
399, 790 


, O41 

, 197 | 

702 | 
», O11 
56, 500 


749, 434 
806, 607 
673, 178 
552, 905 


461, 183 
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The fluctuation in employment in manufactures within e,.:\) ve 
is shown in table 6. The least variation from maximum emp|. ye, 
within a year was 3.1 percent in 1917, and the greatest \s 26.9 
percent in 1920. The fluctuation was more than 11 percent of th 
maximum for the year in 10 of the 17 years covered. The month of 
maximum employment during the 17-year period was Marc, 1999 
and the month of minimum employment was August 1932. The varia. 
tion from maximum to minimum for the 17 years was 427,177, or 498 
percent. The second highest number employed was in May 1929, 
The maximum employed during 1932 was slightly below the mininuy 
employed in any other year in the period covered by the stud, 


TaBLeE 6.—FLUCTUATION IN’EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES) IN MANUFA 






































1916-32 - 
Includes the 3 general occupation grou =< pee earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and . rks, 
salespeople (not traveling)] 
Month | 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 
~ ol 
EE iciimpincpiaqa stirs snnnntingiottt .---| 612,838 | 730,008 | 728,224 | 731,343 | 841,071 42, 34 
February - ---.---------------------- -...-| 643,360 | 738,585 | 730,834 | 716,585 | 834,445 | 536,545 
I cin in cdhtndhitiiaitiladietniiehe sets keesiipaeesia 661,690 | 753,422 | 759,095 | 713,013 | 857, 36 530, O11 
April... .... squpvuésebeaneeEduedecheei : 669,106 | 741,361 | 753,425 | 700,252 | 846, 274 530, 508 
EE ee ....| 672,247 | 748,464 | 767,878 | 706,836 | 824, 476 24. 435 
WI. 6c nroce een cde smn ccccicccstckeons ses] Geen tte | pee) cee | «844 531 54 630 
July we ne ww we oo ee eee een en eeeee ~-++--- 634, 107 742, 324 790, SSO 761, SS] 835, 352 10U, 2A} 
ae ee ms et -| 700,054 | 743,490 | 793,976 | 788,524 | 801, 39s (IN, 208 
September -..-.....-..--.----- nepcinwon pase 706,418 | 743,536 | 775,796 | 794,472 | 785, 346 12' 913 
October-_-.--.-..-------------------- _..| 708,185 | 745,270 | 778,606 | 759,045 | 750,158 521.4% 
ae ees eee ee _-| 717,977 | 747,249 | 774,308 | 793,552 | 688, 556 531, 039 
lle RES ily AE IT OL MAS OBE ..| 723,949 | 735,548 | 756,752 | 822,509 | 626, 562 525, 2 
Maximum..._...__...--.-----------.-:._.| 723,949 | 753,422 | 793,976 | 822,599 | 857, 366 542, 34] 
Minimum...._........-.-.----------.----- 612,838 | 730,008 | 728,224 | 706,836 | 626,562 , 499,28 
Variation from maximum: 
ET eee eee -| 111,111 23, 414 65, 752.| 115,763 | 230, 804 43, O78 
Percent - - ----------------- ----- 15.3 3.1 8.3 14.1 26. 9 79 
Establishments reporting - ___- . 8, 299 8, 600 8, 858 9, O11 9, 652 | 8, 632 
| . | 
Month 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
SE CI ee 507, 562 | 688,264 | 709,872 | 696,498 | 733, 130 710, 987 
February -..........----..--..............| 330,83 | 711,427 | 726,175 | 706,748 | 741, 602 736, 762 
Maepen........ ee ek a - See eae 556,100 | 740,836 | 733,686 | 717,741 | 749, 195 751, 44 
ier wrist Siranatninale Janae RAL. 2 ; 574,924 | 741,235 | 723,205 | 721,615 | 754,474 750, 988 
ee ve ponmmmeyidam ae seein eitiediy wil _| 598,326 | 749,373 | 687,200 | 725,959 | 750,77! 749, O04 
BE Sohne cage eaqhhe -consenccage ......| 629,447 | 756,243 | 644,854 | 724,881 | 753, 283 748, 332 
ES ©: Se hie eel is tale _.| 631,922 | 732,935 | 631,913 | 722,264 | 747, 934 727, 987 
ee Bee Ra as _..-.-.-| 644,406 | 736,158 | 642,840 | 729,413 | 758,375 9 726,733 
September _-____._......---------.-.-------| 646,186 | 722,905 | 661,455 | 746,969 | 775, 597 731, 609 
EE Fathers abit ENS. eS 651,612 | 719,014 | 666,443 | 753,087 | 770,61! 720, 407 
EE ewisbabiesagevabagncecesascpnbes 662,224 | 714,338 | 657,252 | 749,713 | 749,377 701, 771 
ncititegtnsdoscnnagetanenstabuems 685, 289 | 702,784 | 669,383 | 741,970 | 731,723 604, 980 
I in ie dn mw ndicth _...| 685,289 | 756,243 | 733,686 | 753,087 | 775,507 = 751,44 
PE ccragmamenssocnecensocs<cocnemhy 507, 562 | 688,264 | 631,913 | 696,498 | 731,725 = (i, 90 
Variation from maximum: 
TE iis intteststremaceetneodnin aban 177,727 | 67,979 | 101,773 | 56,589 | 43,874 56, 464 
IS 6 sprint one's wsirariwnticiin 4 emmeg ee eg hoeaael 25.9 9.0 13.9 7.5 6.7 | 1.0 
Establishments reporting - - ........-.-.--- 8, 403 8, 701 9, 125 9, 502 9,704; 9,880 
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»—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES) IN MANUFACTURES, 


1916-32 





Month 





August 
September 
October 
November 


Variation from Maximum: 
Number 
Percent 





Establishments reporting 


1928 


689, 774 | 
719, 446 | 
734, 971 | 
736, 907 | 
746, 657 | 
750, 921 | 
752, 001 | 


766, 243 


779, 492 | 
778, 660 | 


770, 132 
765, 007 


779, 492 
689, 774 


89, 718 
11.5 


9, 937 


Continued 


i929 «| - 
| 
784, 410 | 
ROR, 359 | 
819, 917 | 
827, 839 
R35, 820 
R34, 405 | 
831, 223 | 
824) 563 | 
823, 718 | 
808, 934 | 
755, 581 
724, 513 
835, 820 | 
724, 513 


111, 307 
13.3 


10, 035 


1930 


708, 
712, 
711, 
721, 
715, 
695, 


8U3 


876 
938 
937 
838 


664, 999 | 


652, 
647, 
634, 
611, 
599, 


518 
SS3 
641 


721, 938 
599, 679 


122, 259 
16.9 


10, O11 | 


A comparison of the biennial changes in average 


557 | 


376 | 
679 | 


hid, 729 
572, 525 
581, 691 
5&5, 839 
583, 543 
571, 996 
555, 230 
541, 745 
540, 331 
522, 918 
513, 669 
500, 647 


585, 839 
500, 647 


85, 192 


14.5 | 


¥, 683 





480. 
106), 
4X0), 
475, 
465, 
460, 
444, 
430, 
445, 
449, 
446, 
440, 


708 
479 
228 
021 
873 
345 
690 
189 
724 
596 
593 
745 


196, 479 
430, 189 


66, 290 
13. 4 


9, 102 


number of wage 


earners employed and in total wage and salary payments as reported 
by the United States Census of Manufactures and as shown in the 
reports of the Division of Labor Statistics is presented in table 7. 
The change recorded by the two series of reports is in the same direc- 
tion each biennium except in 1923-25, when the change was very 
sight. There is a remarkable agreement in the degree of change 
except in the biennium 1921-23. 

Task 7.-BIENNIAL CHANGES IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EM- 
PLOYED AND IN TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURES: COMPARISON OF OHIO REPORTS AND CENSUS REPORTS ON 
MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, 1919-31 








Total wage and salary 
payments to wage 
earners 


Wage earners (average) | 


United 
States 
census 


United 
States 
census 


Ohio re- 
ports 


Ohio re- 
ports 


1919-21 
1921-23 
1923-25 
1925-27 


1927-29... __- 


—32.4 
+35. 4 
+1. 1 
—1.1 
+10.8 
—31.6 


—33. 6 
+56. : 





+13. 
—46. : 














Average Wage and Salary Payments 


TaBLe 8 shows average wage and salary payments in manufactures 
to each of the three general occupation groups and to all groups com- 
|bined. These averages were computed by dividing the total wage and 
salary payments by the average number employed. The highest 
average wage and salary payment was reported for wage earners and 
for all groups combined in 1920, for bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
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office clerks in 1922, and for salespeople (not traveling) in 192). ‘Vy 
lowest average payment was reported for all except salespeople 1 {9) 
and for salespeople (not traveling) in 1917. Charts 1 and 2 ~\o\ jy 
graphic form average wage and salary payments to all employees j 
manufactures and to each of the three general occupation groiips. 

It should be emphasized that, as explained in the introdietopy 
section of this study, average wage and salary payments as |r 
computed do not show average full-time earnings, as data concerning 
part-time and overtime work are not available. The chanves jy 
averages from year to year, also, do not afford any measure of changes 
in wage or salary scales or rates of pay. 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES, 1u 
BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 


| 








Bookkeep- 
| we _ , lers,stenog-| Sales- ‘ 
Year — Rd raphers, | people (not) °!® 
: © | and office | traveling 
clerks 

ee —s on 1 8, 209 $769 $897 $1, 439 \ 
1917 | 28, 600 916 1,011 1, 28] 

1918 _. ; 8, 858 1, 159 1, 165 1, 406 

191 9, O11 1, 285 1, 460 1, 688 

1920. _ 9, 652 1, 508 1, 616 1, 9&1 

ag gall 8, 632 1, 252 1, 547 1, 971 

1922. > 8, 403 1, 270 42, 064 1, 796 

1923 _ . 8, 701 1, 428 1, 604 2, 037 

all 9, 125 1, 429 1, 644 1, 980 é 
1925 _ _ 9, 502 1, 467 1, 704 2, 226 

1926 _ _ 9, 704 1, 448 1, 702 2, 092 
eS , ¥, SSO 1, 464 1,774 2, 129 

1928 _ - : 9, 937 1, 496 1, 758 2, 163 i 
1929__. 10, 035 1, 499 1, 792 2, 171 

.1930_ 10, O11 1, 365 1) 825 2 O78 

1931. 9, 683 1, 185 1, 679 1, 787 | 

1932_ . wall 9, 102 960 1, 513 1, 737 





! The number of establishments reporting employees was 8,299, the number reporting total 
salary payments was 8,308. 

? The number of establishments reporting employees was 8,600, the number reporting tota 
salary payments was 8,608. 

3’ The number of establishments reporting employees was 8,403, the number reporting tota! » 
salary payments was 8,330. 

4 This figure, which is in accord with number employed and total wage and salary payments as (4! 
by the Division of Labor Statistics, seems high. No further verification is possible as origina! 
have been destroyed. The average for 1922 has been omitted from chart 2. 


The United States Census Bureau does not compute average annual 
wage payments in compiling the biennial census of manufactures. 
For this study, however, such averages have been computed and are 
shown in table 9 which compares average wage and salary payments 
to wage earners in manufactures based on the Ohio Division of Labor 
Statistics data with computed average payments to wage earners In 
manufactures in Ohio based upon the census reports. The two series 
show a remarkable agreement. 





! In areport recently issued covering the construction industry, the Census Bureau computed t/\¢ avers 
annual wage payment in that industry. 
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FIGURE t.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, 
ALL EMPLOYEES 
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FIGURE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, 
BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 
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TaBLE 9.—COMPUTED AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAG! RNER 
IN MANUFACTURES: COMPARISON OF OHIO REPORTS AND CENSUS RI RTs 
MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, BIENNIALLY FROM 1919 TO 1931 ‘ 


The le 





























all ndus 
P< ” in 1917. 
Average wage and Ohioreports below | Ohio r lu 
salary payments United States! Uni: 14 in 
to wage earners census cen . 
P | average 
Year — — 
United : 10. 
States B et Amount | Percent Amour rae Ri 
census I 7 
ee eee ee _...| $1,293 | $1, ‘285 $8 0. 62 
ON SF SRR RS GPErS Qa ae oh 1,269 | 1,252 17 1. 34 
ee See. ee re 1,464 | 1, 428 36 | 2. 46 
ER EE (OR Oa Pe GE 1,442 | 1,467 wet $ Yeat 
1927 1, 447 | 1, 464 
SD DPD URIRS eas ae eres 1, 487 1, 499 
Mie Bit pid I i Sle 1, 170 1, 185 edel . 
ot 3 — 
. 191¢ 
Average Wage and Salary Payments by Manufacturing Subgroup i917 
4) 
° e ° “ae ° ° ° : 1919 
Ow1ncé to limitation of space itis not possible to publish in this vrticl Im 


the basic tables showing total salary payments and numbers of ey- 


ployees by subgroups of manufactures. From these basic tables, how- 3 
ever, there have been computed the average wage and salary pay ments fi 
in each of the subgroups for each year from 1916 to 1932. 9 The sub. 
groups of manufactures, as classified in the Ohio reports, are as [ollows J" 
Chemicals and allied products. mon 
Food and kindred products. me 
Iron and steel and their products. 
Leather and leather products. 7 
Liquors and beverages. et 
Lumber and its products. a: 
Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel. 192) 
Paper and printing. 7" 
Rubber products. = 
Stone, clay, and glass products. yet 
Textiles. 1928 
Tobacco manufactures. ” 
Vehicles. aa 
Miscellaneous manufactures. me 
193 
1932 
Average Wage and Salary Payments =" 
NI 
TABLE 10 shows average wage and salary payments in each of tlie 14 ° ‘ 
industry subgroups for each year 1916 to 1932. The average is <!iown reat 
for each of the 3 general occupation groups and for all combined. & 
The highest average wage and salary payment (all employees) @ * 
occurred in 1920 for iron and steel and their products, rubber oe was, 
ucts, stone, clay, and glass products, and tobacco manufactures; 1 was 
1923 for liquors and beverages; in 1925 for lumber and its products; J ™* 


in 1926 for textiles and miscellaneous manufactures; in 1927 for was 
leather and leather products and vehicles; in 1928 for chemical. «nd Was 
allied products, food and kindred products, and paper and pri! (ing; . 
and in 1929 for metals and metal products, other than iron and -teel. 
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The lowest average wage and salary payments occurred in 1916 for 
all industry subgroups except liquors and beverages, where it occurred 
in 1917. The year 1917 shows the second lowest average for 12 of the 
14 industry subgroups and the year 1932 shows the third lowest 
average for 8 of the 14 industry subgroups. 








qaate 10.-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN EACH INDUSTRY SUB- 
GROUP IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS 











Chemicals and allied products Food and kindred products 


| Book- Book- 


















| pnanare | Sales- ate 
Year Estab-| Wage | phy | people Ba | Estab-| Wage | —— people = 
| nell earn- | raphers, — | ploy- = wi earn- | raphers, — ploy- 
— lean || ho | ers | and office | ““®V°" | ges 
| clerks | ‘U8 clerks | ‘8? 
191 ..-| 1317| $743 $879 | (2) $768 | 21,289) $674 $814 $912 $702 
1917 340 887 | 914 (2) | 894 | 41, 364 723 | 832 4 751 
i918 351 | 1,074) 1,120] (2) 1,091 1, 439 907 1,053 | 1, 266 | 941 
1919 | 369] 1,222; 1,187] (2) | 1,218] 1,475] 1,061 1,180} 1,348 | 1,091 
190 |} 411) 1,465) 1,491) (2) | 1,470] 1,601} 1,287 1,350 | 1, 696 1, 322 
1921 | 360} 1,305} 1,390] (2) 1,324 | 1,426| 1,222} 1,383] 1,532 1, 262 
i | | | 
1922 $373 | 1, 267 1419) (2) 1,301 |*1,243| 1,125) 1,424] 1,450 1, 180 
1923 | 382) 1,379] 1,451 (2) 1,398 | 1,278 | 1,235] 1,416| 1,500 1, 274 
1924 |} 392) 1,437 1,600) (2) 1,468 | 1,366/ 1,255| 1,537] 1,623] 1,315 
1925 |} 412] 1,437 | , 587} (2) 1,477 | 1,433 | 1,252 1,434 | 1,704 1,315 
126 |} 415} 1,438] 1,629] (3) 1,481 | 1,498] 1,219 1,451 | 1,628 1, 284 
n 33 | 1,459 ,559 | (2) 1,485 | 1,601 | 1,317 1,463 | 1,627 1, 366 




























1, 470 1, 696 (4) l 1, 617 l, 1, 504 1, 682 1, 395 
1929 457 | 1,475 1,656} (2) 1,518 | 1,636| 1,331 1,499 | 1,677 1, 386 
1930 458 | 1, 462 | 1, 683 (2) 1,520} 1,715! 1,363 1,475 | 1,307 1, 37 
3) 461 1, 370 1, 788 | (2) 1, 468 1, 685 1, 212 1, 409 1, 237 1, 232 
1, 220 (2) 1 | 1,600) 1 1,298 | 1,192 1, 














Iron and steel and their products Leather and leather products 
1916 | ? 1, 490 $879 $993 (*) $893 | ° 161 $571 $606 (2) $574 
1917 11,583 | 1,073 1,111 | $2,429 | 1,077 160 635 | 672 (2) 638 
18 1,635 | 1,377 | 1,285 | 2,375 | 1,372 | 161 | 770 | 85S (2) 776 
919 1,687 | 1, 534 | 1.442 | 2.442| 1,528 | 156 938 | 1, 039 (2) 945 
1920 | 1,797 | 1,874 | 1,669 | 2,978 | 1,859 | 158 | 1,123 } 1,134] (2) 1, 125 
1921 | 1,667) 1,327 | 1, 665 (8) 1, 372 | 144 | 1,074 | 1, 318 | (2) 1, 091 
1922 ho 1,613 | 1,428 (*) | 2,626 | 1,598 $138 | 1,072 | 1,208 | (2) 1, 088 
1923 | 1,647 | 1,656 | 1,707 | 3,421 1, 664 145 | 1, 089 | 1,355 | (#1) 21, 104 
1924 1,673 | 1,609 | 1,718 | 3,727 | 1,624 | 138 | 1, 087 | 1311} 1, 105 
1925 1,717 | 1,675 1,841 | 4,107 | 1,695 | 141 | 1,078 1,325 | (2) 1, 006 
1926 | 1,750) 1,640 1,843 | 3,274 | 1,662 | 147 | 1,103 1,463 | (2 1, 129 
1927 | 1,700 | 1,621 1, 922 | 3,041 | 1,652 137 | 1,113 1, 552 (2) 1, 144 
| | | | 

i928 1,751 | 1,686 | 1,782| 3,362| 1,699 130 | 1,092 1, 473 (2) 1, 118 
Wy2y 1,775 | 1,705 1,980 | 3,344) 1,734 | 126 | 1,096 1,461) (2) 1, 122 
1930 1, 754 1, 541 | 2,034 | 2,997) 1,599 | 119} 922 1,395 | (1) 12 O54 
1931 | 1,697 1, 260 | 1, 621 2,578 | 1,305 110 S64 1, 323 (11) 12 892 
82 | = 959 | 1,543 | 2,505 | 1,038 106 | 690 1,315) (") 1272 











' Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments was 
ess by 2. 

? Not computed, owing to small number involved. 

* Number of establishments reporting employees; numbér reporting total wage and salary payments was 
greater by 2. 

‘Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
Was greater by 10. 

‘Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was greater by 1. 

‘Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
Was greater by 12. 

Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 

Was greater by 3. 

* Omitted; apparent clerical error in reporting, which cannot be definitely corrected, as original schedules 
have been destroyed. 

Bee — of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was less by 1. 
ial ie of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 

as less by 90. 

' Carried with “‘ Manufactures, not otherwise classified’’, in detailed tabulation. 

" Total wage and salary payments to salespeople (not traveling) deducted before computing this average, 
a average number in that group could not be determined from detailed tabulation. 
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TABLE 10.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN EACH INDUS’ 










































































SUR 
GROUP IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS_. Pamir TABLE pt 
— GRO! 
Liquors and beverages Lumber and its product = 
Beok- |. | Book- : 
, Sales- . | Sales 
Year Estab- | Wage pn mony people bd Estab- | Wage oe | peopl Al] Year 
lish- | earn- couhenn (not | ploy- lish- | earn- pee com | (not m- 
ments| efs {ond office | = - | “ees ments | efs | and office trav = 
clerks | B clerks | '" 
dealin - | _ | 7 
0 a ES 192 | $1,170 $1, 094 (2) | $1,172 13 860 $617 67 ( $6.40 ' 
Ree 179 974 1,154; (%) 1, 004 3 899 728 939 748 1916 
SR 182 | 1,137 1,286} (2) 1, 160 913 892 1, 064 (2 7 i917. 
JS ease 167 1, 286 1,409 | (4) 1, 308 923 1, 009 | 1, 295 (2 5) 1918 
Sit. chocese: 150 | 1,754 1,551) (2) 1,732} 1,003 | 1,271 1,457 | (2 ~ 1919 
- WSR ee ose 1,615} () 1, 483 914 | 1, 200 1,545 | me 1920 
\y2l 
ER oe 120 1, 351 1,549 | () 1,393 | 5932 1, O89 1, 437 ( R 
Semen asemnty 124} 1,771 1,573 | (2) | 1,761 | 1,007 | 1,220 1,513 | ( 054 1922 
 ~Saee “es 140 | 1,492 1, 499 (2) | 1,516) 1,130) 1,218 1,618 | | 984 1923 
OF 147 1, 489 1, 617 (2) 1, 584 1,175 1, 370 1,689 | | 4()7 1924 
Ve ~aee 153 | 1,428 1,594; (2) 1,493 | 1,206 | 1,265 1,629 | ( if) 1925 
itvcckaibien> 155 | 1,475 1, 623 (2) 1,521 | 1,238 | 1,275 1,807 | | "931 1928 
1927. 
as 150 1, 491 1, 560 (’) 1, 553 1, 215 1, 280 1,652} (2 1, 329 ; 
tine adn aces 164 | 1,484 1,554 | (2) 1,527 | 1,231 | 1,275 1,678 | (2) "398 1928... 
i bconhdabdbal-< 163 | 1,470 1,566} (2) 1,522} 1,192] 1,178 1,717 | (2) "944 1929 
TR Ke sudibitinaies | 175) 1,396 1,444 | (2) 1,431 | 1,104! 1,047 1,544] (2) 1s 1930 
RR Gay a 158 | 1, 200 1,243 | (2) 1, 233 yoy | 834 1,359 | (2) 904 — 
Metals and —— other than iron Paper and printing 
Sas 3331 | $699 $815 | (2) 715 | 14928 720 $741 | $1, 204 $735 1916 
ie aathea 339 | 786 943 | (2) 802} 930| 781 833 | 1, 478 mr 4 
RS Pe 395 1,113 1, 060 (2) 1, 110 939 909 835 | 1, 200 07 gl 
Seale 409 | 1,128 1,170} (2) 1, 137 924} 1,100 1,052} 1,707 1,10 a 
| aera ..| 457] 1,416 1,410} (2) 1, 422 77 | 1,412 1,295 | 1,939 40 = 
renee 432 | 1,180 1,440/ (2) 1, 222 869 | 1,292 1,323 | 1,790 21. 
Ee 1406 | 1,154] 1,544] (2) | 1,199) 886] 1,328] 1,319 2002 1,445 = 
Se 456 | 1,311 1,761] (2) | 1,360/ 913| 1,376| 1,476) 2075 14 a 
SR ceive xceen 471 1, 302 1, 549 () 1, 333 980 1, 420 1, 446 2, 116 44 1095 eG 
«Fenn 488 | 1,372 1,662 | (2) 1,412 | 1,037] 1,282 1,309 | 2,334 19 1938 
--| 488) 1,382 1,710| (2) 1,423 | 1,075 | 1,478 1,466 | 2,354) 1,50 ioa7 
RE er _§06 | 1,371 1, 688 (2) 1, 418 1,110 | 1,464 1,554 | 2,341 5 — 
. See 523 | 1,422 1, 705 (2) 1,466 | 1,130} 1,508 1,979 | 2, 637 Wh pm 
Sewer 544 | 1,434 1,740 (2) 1,476 | 1,158! 1,513 1,550 | 2,307 { 1930. 
eae 549 | 1,355 1, 809 (2) 1,411} 1,151] 1,473 1,621 | 2,354 516 1981 
eee 544 | 1,155 1,711 () 1, 235 1,160 | 1,362 1,536 | 2,112 114 1932. 
Se apes P 531 973 1,477 | (?) 1, 047 1, 139 1, 192 1, 356 1, 997 , 250 ‘ 
2? Not computed, owing to small number involved. ae 
3 Number of “eee reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments os at 
was greater by be On 
umber of a reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments ha: ' 
was greater by 1. YC 
mike of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary paymen!s was ; a 1 
iis Nuriber of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments SON 
was greater ad 
is Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments “an 
was less : 
18 Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary pay! at 
| was greater by 4. wens 
S¢ 
; 18 
j was | 


PR). c Sapa SS 
’ 
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musts 10.-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN EACH INDUSTRY SUB 
ROUP IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROU PS—Continued 

















Rubber pro lucts Stone, clay, and glass products 


| 
ee, | Sales- sane Sales- | 4) 
Estab- | Wage | iota | people | ¢ Estab-| Wage | on . | people} om- 
lish- earn- | Snog (not lish- earn- | ° e- | (not | 
| raphers raphers | ploy- 
ments ers ” | travel- ments ers ” | travel- 7 
and office ing) s | and office mt ees 
clerks B clerks | 


78 | $810 ‘ (?) $815 712 $6 $x 1 
82 | 1,042 82; (2) 1, 041 702 2 1, 003 
93 | 1,233 | 235 | (2) , 236 ig ¢ 1, 043 
108 | 1,288 2, 46: (2) 1, 434 39: , 14! , 252 
114 | 1,710 | , (2) 1, 762 : 

7) 1,465 | : (2) 1, 520 





1, 433 (2) 1,462; 3 

1, 717 | (1) 1, 602 7 1, 533 
1, 40 96 | (2) 1, 576 , 36: 1,577 
1,5 | @) 1, 586 762 | 1,358 1, 624 
1, $62 RE (2) 1, 593 765 , 355 1, 693 
1, 583 936 | (1) 121,619 76 a 1, 686 


1, 611 2, (11 1, 653 | , : 1, 757 
1, 562 2, O03: (i! 121,610 | 77 , olf 1, 796 
1, 450 (11 1, S20 , 187 1, 909 
1, 254 QR: (11 12 1, 341 | 7 , 096 1, 780 
1,011 , 87: (11 121,115 32: ( 1, 





Textiles Tobacco manufactures 


’ 678 $536 $805 $5! 242 $448 
708 5SS8 SUY 07 23s 492 
757 700 1, 032 : 246 558 
767 856 1, 128 : 24 645 


ad 
(*) 
} 
(4) 
S16 1, 054 1, 382 | 2 26 948 (2) 
680 | 1,043 | , 519 , US2 | 226 690 (2) 








689 967 1,378] (2 ;] 2 693 (?) 
679 | 1,012 1, 336 2 , 0 21: 741 (2) 
687 | 1,039) 1,396] (2) | ,07 553 (2) 
705 | 1,069 | 1, 463 2) | , 105 | 5 | 713 | (2) 
707 | 1, 080 1,360 | (2) 1, 107 72 717 (2) 
679 | 1,055) 1,458) (2 087 | 688 (2) 


662 | 1,035 1,417{ () 6 : 676 (2) 
647 | 1,026 1, 449 (2) 37 660 (2) 
627 954 | 1,502 | (2) Of 627 (2) 
587 865 1, 389 (2) 599 (2) 
567 705 1, 303 (2) 7 507 (2) 





? Not computed, owing to small number involved. 

‘Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was greater by 2. 

* Omitted; apparent clerical error in reporting, which cannot be definitely corrected, as original schedules 
have been destroyed. 

'' Carried with “‘ Manufactures not otherwise classified’’, in detailed tabulation 

2 Total wage and salary payments to salespeople (not traveling) deducted before computing this average, 
as average number in that group could not be determined from detailed tabulation. 

'’ Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was greater by 4. 
6 N hr pa of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments was 
ess by 

'T Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 

was greater by 5. 

‘Ss Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was less by 3. 
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TABLE 10.—-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN EACH INDUST; 





























aT 
GROUP IN MANUFACTURES, 1916-32, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUPS_ inal 
Vehicles Miscellaneous manufactu: 
sassraaeinjunsedeiataidaed fe 
F Book- Sales- | Book- ales 
Year Estab-| Wage mampes, people | Fa Estab-| Wage a | peo All 
lish- earn- ania (not ploy- lish- earn- restian (nx 
ments | es | and office = ees | ments | fs | and office | trav a 
clerks e | clerks -_ 
| 
——_ | ——_—____—_ oe _ —— 3 } = — 
Sa 789 $961 () | $801 | 3 663 | 745 $898 (2 $759 
ERE RIST © Seas 360 | 946 1,132 oT 959 | 5715 822 1, 039 (2) R45 
1918 __- met 346 | 1,160 1, 173 (7) | 1,162 | 718 | 1,180 1, 175 (2 18] 
SP 390 | 1,394 1,383; (2) | 1,394] 694) 1,161 1,262} ( im 
, 416 | 1,698 1,629; (2) | 1,693| 776| 1,432 14374 ( "33 
RR 363 | 1,364 1,611} () | 1,401 | wd 1,206) 1,436) © 7 
| | 
1922_- | 19320 | 1,342 1,618| () | 1,370) *700 | 1,166 1441| ( 4 
1923. 331 | 1,538 1,719) (M4) [171,552 | 733) 1,224) 1,504) (°) 7-3 
Saar as 328 1, 656 1, 874 (2) 1, 677 | 798 1, 309 | 1, 566 (2) 347 
1925_- 319 | 1,631 1,842} (2) 1,650} 878] 1,341 1,835} (2 1 410 
ES 318 1, 394 1, 836 (?) 1, 430 | 898 | 1,420 1, 676 ( 458 
 _ a ae 319 1, 687 2, 004 (2) 1, 731 | 946 | 1, 387 | 1, 785 ( 14 
A A Se a 304 1, 666 1, 583 (7) | 1,661 | 949 1, 373 | 1, 783 ( 13 
ee 304 1, 609 1, 647 (2) 1, 622 959 1,379 1, 823 ( $4] 
a ae 297 1, 331 1,744 (?) 1, 374 982 1, 285 1, 798 (2 6] 
2 oe ae 265 1,174 1,910 (4) }!2 1, 242 950 1, 196 1, 825 (2 207 
...t 2... 223| '934/ 1,667) (1) [i21%008| 884] 940] 15528] ( , 


























! Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary | 
was less by 2. 
2? Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


3 ye of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary paymiets wa 
greater 


5 Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payni Was 
greater 

il Carried with ‘*‘ Manufactures, not otherwise classified’’, in detailed tabulation. 

12 Total wage and salary payments to salespeople (not trav ‘eling) deducted before computing this average, 
as average number in that group could not i etermined from detailed tabulation. 


19 Number of \ eens: reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary p 
was greater by 


2 Number of "<atablishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
was less by 9. 


General Indexes for Employment and for Wage and Salary Payment: 


GENERAL indexes for all employees (wage earners; bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks; and salespeople (not  traveling)) 
and separately for wage earners in manufactures, based upon the 
Ohio reports, are shown in table 11. Indexes are here shown for 
average number employed, total wage and salary payments, and 
average wage and salary payments for 1924-32, which is the period 
during which reports were requested by the Ohio Division of labor 
Statistics from all establishments employing three or more persons. 
The year 1926 was used as the base, or 100, in computing these indexes 
for the reason that it is the year used by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as the base in computing general indexes for emp|oy- 
ment and pay rolls in manufacturing. 

The indexes for employees and for total wage and salary payiients 
increased from 1924 to 1926, decreased in 1927, increased in 192 and 
1929, and decreased rapidly during 1930, 1931, and 1932. The index 
for average wage and salary payments increased in 1925, decreased 
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Jightly in 1926, increased each year until 1929, and decreased in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. 

The course of the indexes for wage earners is the same as the indexes 
for all employees. The indexes for wage earners, however, do not 
reach as high a level in 1929 as do the indexes for all employees and 
in 1932 they reach a lower level than do those for all employees. 
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FIGURE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL 
AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES, 1924-32 
1926=100) 


These differences are found in each of the three items for which indexes 
were computed. 

Chart 3 shows in graphic form general indexes for average number 
employed (all employees) and total and average wage and salary 
payments in manufactures. 

Taste 11.—GENERAL INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYEDAND TOTAL AND 


AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES IN OHIO FOR ALL 
EMPLOYEES AND FOR WAGE EARNERS, 1924-32 


[1926= 100] 
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Table 12 presents a comparison of the general indexes for 9) rag, 
number employed and total wage and salary payments in ma \yjfy0. 
tures in Ohio, computed from reports of the Ohio Division of {..},, 
Statistics, with the general indexes of the United States Bureoay of 
Labor Statistics for employment and pay rolls in manufacturing jy 
the United States. Indexes computed from the Ohio reports ay 
shown for all employees (wage earners; bookkeepers, stenogra hers 
and office clerks; and salespeople (not traveling)), and separately fo; 
wage earners. 

The course of the three series of indexes is the same, except jy 
1928, both for employment and for wage and salary payments. T} 
Ohio indexes are considerably lower than the Bureau indexes for th 
United States in 1924 and considerably higher in 1928 and 1929 
For other years there is comparatively close agreement, particilarly 
in 1932. It is probable that certain industries which have a wide 
fluctuation in number employed and in total wage and salary puay- 
ments, such as iron and steel, rubber products, and vehicles, fori 
larger proportion of the total in the Ohio reports than they do in the 
Bureau’s reports which cover the United States. 

Taran ER ORMTARMON OF EAPEARE OF Ut, RUBBAY OF LABOR STATIC: Ju 


WITH INDEXES FOR MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, COMPUTED FROM OHIO REPok?: 
1924-32 






































[1926 = 100] 
Employees (average) Wage and salary payment: 
Year U.S. Bu- Ohio reports U.S. Bu- Ohio report 
reau of reau of 
Labor Sta-| All em- Wage | Labor Sta-| All em- W age 
tistics ployees earners tistics ployees | earner 
ESS 98. 2 90. 4 90. 3 94.6 89. 0 SY 
Siete a 99. 2 96.9 97.0 97.7 98. 0 is.) 
1926____. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 (K 
te 06. 4 97.1 96. 6 96. 5 98. 5 Q7. 
Sa 93.8 99. 7 99. 6 04.5 163. 0 () 
1929____ 97.5 107.4 106.9 100. 5 111.4 
Se ee 84.7 89.6 87.9 81.3 86. 2 82 
EE ee 72. 2 73. 6 71.9 61.5 62. 1 1 
1932_- _- 60.1 61.4 59. 5 41.6 43.0 | 














Table 13 shows general indexes for each of the 14 industry sub- 
groups under manufactures. The indexes are confined to wage earn- 
ers only, and cover average number employed, total wage and salary 
payments, and average wage and salary payments. The 14 industry 
subgroups are classified, upon the basis of a classification used by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, as manufactures of ‘dur- 
able” products and manufactures of ‘“‘nondurable” products. 

The index for average number of wage earners in 1932 stood |elow 
50 for 4 of the 5 industry subgroups listed under “‘durable”’ products. 
The lowest index for that year in the 9 industry subgroups |isted 
under “nondurable” products was 57.2 and none of the other 5 fel! 
below 65.5. The indexes in the “durable” group generally rose 
higher in 1928 and 1929 than did those in the ‘‘nondurable”’ groiip. 
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The index for total wage and salary payments in 1932 stood below 
93 for 4 of the 5 industry subgroups listed under “durable.” The 
lowest index for that year in the “nondurable” group was 40.5. The 
indexes for total wage and salary payments generally rose higher in 
the “durable” group in 1928 and 1929 than did those in the “non- 
durable’”’ group. 

The index for average wage and salary payments do not disclose 
as great a difference between the “durable” and the ‘nondurable ’”’ 
sroups as do the indexes for number of wage earners and total wage 
and salary payments to such employees. The lowest index in 1932 
(58.5) is found in the ‘‘durable” group, but the second, third, and 
fourth lowest are found in the “nondurable” group. The highest 
index in that year in the ‘‘durable”’ group is 70.4 and the index for 
5of the 9 under ‘“‘nondurable” was higher than that figure. 


TasLeE 13.—GENERAL INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EM- 
PLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURES, BY INDUSTRY SUBGROUPS CLASSIFIED AS MANU- 
FACTURES OF “DURABLE” AND OF “NONDURABLE” PRODUCTS, 1924-32 


[1926 = 100.0] 


Wage earners (average number) 


Industry subgroup 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 
| 


Manufactures of ‘‘durable’’ products: | 
Iron and steel and their products__-_| 90. ! Q5. : .0}| 93 95. 3.7 
Lumber and its products ‘ 7 5. 3 | 0} 101! 
Metals and metal products, other 

than iron and steel 5. | 2. .0 | 108. 6 
Stone, clay, and glass products | 8. 5 89. 7 
Vehicles ae we . § . 91. 

Manufactures of ‘‘nondurable”’ prod- | 


| 
| 
| 


ucts 
Chemicals and allied products-__-__| .2 | ¢ 100. 
Food and kindred products___-__- | 90.9} 93. q 94. 6 
Leather and leather products.......| 93.4 | .4 101. ! 
Liquors and beverages Se - .6 95. 
Paper and printing 91.7 | 965. 1 102. 
Rubber products 85. 104. 4 
Textiles _ _ _- _— | 92. 95. 3 . 96. 
Tobacco manufactures 06. ! , 96. 
Miscellaneous manufactures ‘ RO). : .0} 99.4 








oo 





> «) 











wnoaiuzx 











Total wage and salary payments to wage earners 


Manufactures of ‘‘durable’’ products: 
lron and steel and their products -__| .8| 97.3] 100.0} 92.6] 97. 107.8 | 
Lumber and its products ____- | 97. .0 | 100.0 | 102.6 | 96.4 96. 
Metals and metal products, other 

than iron and steel. _- es 99. .6 | 100.0 | 107.7 | 115.0 | 135.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products - ee 9. ; 95.2} 100.0 | 88.1 86.0 | 82.4 
Vehicles___. ik % A " 100.0 | 110.6 | 137.2 | 147. 
Manufactures of “nondurable” ‘prod- 
ucts 

{ hemicals and allied products- .--- -- ‘ ‘ 100.0 | 101.6 | 102. 
Food and kindred products.._......| 93.6 | 95.6 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 107 
Leather and leather products. -___- 2. 96.2 | 100.0 | 102. 95. 
Liquors and Nanay ee Fame 3. § ; 100.0 | 98. § 93 
Paper and printing. _.--__-- q 3. 100. 0 | 101. 103. 
Rubber products. .............--- . 6 : 100.0 | 105.6 | 110. 
extiles___. iden 8.5 | 94.1 | 100.0) 94.1} 90. 
Tobacco manufactures 3. i. 100.0 | 92.: 85. 
Miscellaneous manufactures........| 73. § 3.7 | 100.0 | 97. 103. 


111.£ 
113. } 
94. 6 
93. : 
110. 
113. ¢ 
93. ¢ 
74. 3 | ‘ 
117.1 90. 6 
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TABLE 13.—GENERAL INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE E 
PLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMEN 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURES, BY INDUSTRY SUBGROUPS CLASSIFI 
FACTURES OF “DURABLE” AND OF “NONDURABLE” PRODUCTS, 192 


tN S EM. TI eC 


Al 

TS LGR . 
BD AS MANT. tures ‘ 
4-: tinued 845, {‘ 2 


Average wage and salary payments to wage earners Tot 





oroup: 
Industry subgroup | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 tween 
| ? 


1929 ¢ 
Ave 


or |Y. 


Manufactures of ‘‘durable’’ products: 
Iron and steel and their products _ - 
Lumber and its products____- 
Metals and metal products, other 

than iron and steel____...._____-_- 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -__. 
jf SRS) ee he eee 

Manufactures of “‘nondurable’’ prod- 

ucts: 
Chemicals and chemical products 
Food and kindred products ‘ 
Leather and leather products --_----- 
Liquors and beverages 
Paper and printing __- 


102.1 | 100.0 


98. 102.8 | 104.0} 94.0 
108.3 | 100.0 | 100. 

99 

98 


101.2} 100.8! 93.1) 5 


RF 


99.3 | 100.0 
| 100.3 | 100.0 


e 97.0 97.3 87. 6 s 
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99.9 | 100.0 | 101. 
102.7 | 100.0 | 108. 110. 2 | 109. 
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Conclusion 


For manufactures as a whole in Ohio, during the 17 years, 191) 32. 
the maximum employment was 857,366 in March 1920 and the 
minimum was 430,189 in August 1932. This was a variation [row Wage 
maximum of 427,177, or 49.8 percent. The highest average nusiber salesp 
employed during a year was 806,607 in 1929 and the lowest averave | 
was 461,183 in 1932, which was a reduction of 345,424, or 42.8 per- Ware 
cent. The highest total wage and salary payment (omitting siiper- Sales 
intendents and managers) was $1,273,071,437 in 1920, and the lowest 
was $477,598,335 in 1932, which was a decrease of $795,473,102, or 7 
62.5 percent. The highest average wage and salary payment was 
$1,602 in 1920, and the lowest was $783 in 1916. The second hicliest 
average was in 1929. The second lowest average was in 1917 and 
the third lowest in 1932. 

Two major declines in manufactures occurred during the 17-year 
period. The first began in the latter part of 1920 and the second 
began for manufactures as a whole late in 1929, although marked 
declines in numbers employed and in total wage and salary payients 
in six subgroups began 2 or 3 years prior to 1929. The six were lea thier 
and leather products, lumber and its products, liquors and beverizes, 
stone, clay, and glass products, textiles, and tobacco manufactur:- 

Table 14 shows for manufactures the decline in average nuiiber 
employed and in total and average wage and salary payments 10!" 
1920 to 1921 and from 1929 to 1932. In both periods wage earicrs 
show a greater decline in each of the three items than do either 0! the 
other two general occupation groups except in average employe: |! 
the later period. 
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The number employed (all three occupation groups) in manufac- 
tures declined 270,311, or 34 percent, between 1920 and 1921 and 
945.424, or 42.8 percent, between 1929 and 1932. 

Total wage and salary payments to the three general occupation 
croups In manufactures declined $595,207,988, or 46.8 percent, be- 
tween 1920 and 1921 and $760,773,503, or 61.4 percent, between 
1929 and 1932. 

Average wage and salary payments in manufactures declined $309, 
or 19.3 percent, between 1920 and 1921 and $499, or 32.5 percent, 
between 1929 and 1932. 

Taste 14.-AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF DECREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER EM 

PLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN 


MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, FROM 1920 TO 1921, AND FROM 1929 TO 1932, BY GENERAL 
OCCUPATION GROUPS 








| | 
| | 
| Average num- | Total wage and 
ber employed | salary payments 


Average wage 
and salary pay- 
ments 





Period and general occupation group l 
| | Per- 
r | Per- Amount 
Number ed Amount of | cent of ao cent of 
( . . Tease ae- ae 
Jecrease |Giorease, ‘“ecrease j enunae de 
crease crease 


Per- 
f 








1920-21 
{ll employees__- . = : 270, 311 .0 ($595, 207, 98S | 
Wage earners 255, 187 35.6 | 566, 694, 430 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks_.__| 15, 070 20.6 | 28, 345, O83 | 
Salespeople (not traveling) ma. 55 .0 168, 475 | 





1929-32 
All employees 345, 424 2. 760, 773, 503 | 
Wage earners ‘ | 318, 318 44.3 | 692, 609, 824 | 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks | 22, 697 28. 56, 462, 466 39.8 | 
Salespeople (not traveling) baa ‘ _| 4,409 : 11, 701, 213 57. { 





Table 15 shows for each industry subgroup the decline in average 
number employed and in total and average wage and salary payments 
from 1920 to 1921 and from 1929 to 1932. 

Considering average number employed, the greatest decline in each 
period was in the manufacture of vehicles. The decline in that 
industry was 52.6 percent from 1920 to 1921 and 63.6 percent from 
1929 to 1932. Other industry groups with a decline of more than 40 
percent in each of the two periods were iron and steel and their 
products and rubber products. Leather and leather products show 
a smaller decline (2.9 percent) from 1920 to 1921 than any other 
subgroup, and food and kindred products show the lowest decline 
from 1929 to 1932 and the second lowest decline in the first period. 

Considering total wage and salary payments the greatest decline 
in each period was also in the manufacture of vehicles. Other 
industry subgroups showing a decline of more than 40 percent in 
each period are iron and steel and their products, metal and metal 
products other than iron and steel, rubber products, and miscellaneous 
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Additional industries showing a decline of mor 


40 percent from 1929 to 1932 are leather and leather products, |) 
and its products, stone, clay, and glass products, textiles, and to 


manufactures. 


The average wage and salary payments decline more than 2 


— 


cent in two industry subgroups—iron and steel and their pro. 


and tobacco manufactures—from 1920 to 1921. 


The decline 


than 


iber 


ACEH 


per- 
ICts 


Was 


more than 25 percent in 9 of the 14 industry subgroups during the 
period from 1929 to 1932, the greatest decline being in iron and 


and their products with vhiches second in order. 


from 1929 to 1932 was in chemicals and allied products. 


TABLE 15.— 


The least de 


AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF DECREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER EMP{.." 


AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN EACH IN} 
SUBGROUP IN MANUFACTURES FROM 1920 TO 1921 AND FROM ‘1929 TO 1932 





Period and industry subgroup 





1920-21 


Chemicals and allied products.................._- 
Food and kindred products 
Iron and steel and their 
Leather and leather products_._...._._____- 
Liquors and beverages--____.....___.-. 
Lumber and its products_- 

Metals and metal products. other than iron and steel 
 - . _ RE ae a ee ee 
I con entanensns seams 

Stone, clay, and glass products__...._..__-- : 
Textiles 


See ee 


1929-32 


Chemicals and allied products....................___- | 


Food and kindred products. bee ee 
Iron and steel and their products......__._____- 
Leather and leather products_- z 

Liquors and beverag 
Lumber and its products oe" Le na aS aoe IE ca 

Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel. 
itl a 5 NS 

Rubber products________- bu OG 
Stone, clay, and glass products _- 

DD, caeeunie tech thls wapUhhikt nomebs cbheds ie 
pl aE ee 
» A TAME, Sa Se Se ae Pedssa 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


RS SS 





1 Increase. 


| All employees 











| 
} 








Total wage and 

















wie wl salary payments 
| 
Numbe | Per- | Per- | 
. gg cent | Amount of | cent | 
crease) ofde-| decrease | ofde- 
\crease crease 
: Sa Sa 
| | 
5, 483 | 22.3 | $10, 863, 462 | 30.1 | 
2,559 | 7.1 5, 406, 153 | 11.3 
122,750 | 41.9 | 311,003, 309 | 57.1 
511 2.9 1, 154, 459 5.8 
1,071 | 25.3] 2,642,572 | 36.0 | 
6,072 | 21.1 9, 006, 048 | 24. 2 | 
12,010 | 31.4 22, 309, 347 | 41.0 | 
4,713 | 11.4 10, 233, 937 | 17.5 
34, 554 48.4 69, 819, 458 | 55.5 | 
8, 245 | 19.7 21, 047, 150 | 34.0 
7, 228 | 16.3 7, 787,920 | 16.3 | 
2, 363 | 14.8 5, 706, 032 | 37.3 | 
40, 326 | 52.6 78, 904, 499 | 60.8 | 
22, 425 | 37. 2 39, 323, 621 | 45. 5 | 
| 270,311 | 34.0 | 595, 207, 8s | 46.8 | 
6,841 | 24.6 14, 062, 217 | 35.2 | 
5, 842 | 13.9 18, 715, 432 | 32.0 
148, 962 | 54.7 | 344, 231, 688 | 72.9 
2,856 | 17.4 8, 579, 315 | 46.5 | 
557 | 24.8 1, 345, 914 | 39.3 
12, 607 | 47.4 22, 658, 765 | 64.2 
13, 507 | 31.6 32, 457, 865 | 51.5 
8,048 | 14.8] 26, 067,468 | 31.0 
28,510 | 41.0] 66,306, 184 | 59.2 
21, 249 | 49.0 37, 545, 622 | 64.2 
12, 391 | 26.7 23, 925, 705 | 48.5 
2, 644 | 29.1 2, 770, 205 | 44.9 
49, 921 | 63.6 98, 395, 656 | 77.3 
31,900 | 41.7 | 63,711, 467 | 57.8 
345, 424 | 42.8 | 760,773, 503 | 61.4 
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2 Owing to a clerical error, the article on ‘‘ Average Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio, 1918 t: 
in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1934, shows the decrease $461, or 30 percent. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 647 
Wages and Hours of Labor in Air Transportation, 1933 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Federal Coordinator of 

Transportation cooperated in a study of hours and earnings in 
1933 of commercial air transportation employees in the United States. 
A summary of this study, together with comparative figures in 1931, 
is presented in this article. The study covered pilots and copilots 
operating heavier-than-air machines on scheduled mail and passenger 
routes, the ground personnel used in the operation and repair of such 
machines, and certain other employees. It covered approximately 96 
percent of such workers, 3,609 males and 207 females employed by 15 
transportation companies serving 156 cities in 43 States and the 
District of Columbia. Employees engaged in the operation of 
machines for sight-seeing, crop dusting, mapping and surveying, and 
lying-instruction activities were not included. 

For all companies the full-time flight-hours per month of pilots were 
110.0 in 1931, the maximum fixed by the Department of Commerce, 
but averaged 109.0 in 1933. Actual hours flown averaged 80.4 in 1931 
and 85.3 in 1933. The 1931 figure is for the month of October, how- 
ever, while the average for 1933 is for July, a month in that part of the 
year known as “better flying weather”, which might account in part 
for the increase in hours flown. Average mileage flown per pilot per 
month in 1933 was 9,815; the mileage flown was not obtained in 1931. 

The average actual monthly earnings of pilots and copilots increased 
from $569.49 and $227.89, respectively, in 1931 to $628.23 and $231.13 
in 1933. Those of all other employees combined decreased from 
$31.66 per week in 1931 to $30.25 per week in 1933. 

Average hours and earnings in 1931 and 1933 are shown by districts 
in table 1 for pilots, in table 2 for copilots, and in table 3 for each of 
the other important occupations in commercial transportation and also 
for a group designated as “‘other employees’, including occupations 
having too few employees to warrant separate occupational tabula- 
tion. The wage figures are shown by districts, instead of by States 
or cities, in order to avoid showing averages for a single company and 
thus possibly revealing its identity. The States included in each of 
the geographic districts shown are as follows: 

North Atlantic.— Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

East North Central.—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

West North Central.— Minnesota, Lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. 

South Atlantic.—Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

South Central—Kentucky, Tennessec, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Vestern.— Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
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It was found necessary to obtain wage figures for the flight pe: yng 
(pilots and copilots) for an entire month, a shorter period bei jy). 
practical as so many things might interfere with the maintai: ing o 
flight schedules. Wage figures for the ground personnel of eac)) eo). 
pany were collected for a pay period in July and then convert« | to , 
weekly basis, in order that the hours and earnings of such em) | ye0s 
might, as nearly as possible, be comparable with those of othe: 
tries for which figures are published by the Bureau. 

Each transport company maintains at terminal and intern) iat, 
airports a force of employees ranging from a few operation mec), nics 
and radio operators and repairers to a large organization includ )i)¢ || 
the occupations for which wage figures are shown in this report. As 
many as five or six companies may each maintain a force of em) |oyecs 
at large terminal airports; in such cases, each force was cour! 
“local unit.” 


ndus. 


) 
ed a 


Hours and Earnings of Pilots, 1931 and 1933, by Districts 


PiLots must possess a high degree of skill and resourcefulness and 
considerable intelligence and experience. Each one must hive a 
scheduled air transport rating, issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. From the time he steps into the plane until he 
leaves it, the pilot has complete command. He operates the controls 
of the plane at all times during its flight, unless he has a copilot to 
relieve him; the pilots on small planes, however, are not accompunied 
by copilots. On planes equipped with radio, the pilot, when wnac- 
companied by a copilot, must have a radio operator’s license in order 
to maintain communication with the ground stations and receive 
weather reports. 

Maximum full-time flight hours of pilots are regulated by the 
United States Department of Commerce. A pilot employed in inter- 
state passenger air transport service shall not be on flight duty more 
than 110 hours in any 1 month, nor 30 hours in any 7-day period, 
nor 8 hours in any 24-hour period. He must also be granted « res! 
period of at least 24 consecutive hours within each 7-day period. 
Certain latitude, however, is allowed when necessary for reasonable 
schedules. 

The hours actually flown in 1931, averaging 80.4, ranged i: tlie 
various districts from 76.2 in the western district to 86.7 in the <outl 
central, and in 1933, with an average of 85.3, the range was {rom 
78.4 in the western district to 92.6 in the south Atlantic. The pro- 
portion, for all districts, of full-time actually flown, respondiny to 
changes both in maximum and actual time, showed a change !1om 
73.1 percent in 1931 to 78.3 percent in 1933. 

Mileage data, with an average in 1933 of 9,815 miles flown per 
month per pilot, ranged from 9,098 in the south Atlantic distric' to 
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10,39! miles in the north Atlantic. Average earnings per mile varied 
fom 5.9 cents in the south central district to 6.7 cents in both the 
yorth) Atlantic and western districts with an average for all districts 
of 6.4 cents. 

Average actual earnings of pilots in July 1933 ranged from $570.55 
in the south central district to $695.24 in the north Atlantic, with an 
average for all districts combined of $628.23. This is an increase of 
10.3 percent over the October 1931 figures, when the average for all 
districts was $569.49, ranging from $482.45 for the south central 
district to $617.84 for the south Atlantic. 

In the past 2 years, the industry has been gradually changing from 
the mile asa basic unit of pay to the flight-hour as a standardized 
basis. An example of the effect of the change is shown by the figures 
for the south Atlantic district, where the average actual hours flown 
were 7.9 percent more in 1933 than in 1931, while the average actual 
earnings were 7.1 percent less in 1933 than in 1931. 

Average earnings per flight-hour ranged in 1931 from $5.565 for 
the south central district to $8.066 for the western; for all distmets 
combined they were $7.084. In 1933, these averages ranged from 
§6.201 for the south Atlantic district to $8.385 for the western, with 
an average of $7.361 for all districts combined. 

At the time of the survey the pilots in a small number of companies 
were paid a monthly salary regardless of the number of hours flown 
during the month. In the majority of companies, however, the 
pilots received a basic monthly salary plus a specified rate per flight- 
hour or per mile flown. The mileage or hourly rate for night flying 
was generally higher than that for day flying. The rates also varied 
according to the terrain of the route and the speed of the planes. 
Actual figures showing monthly salaries and mileage rates separately 
could not be published, however, without the possibility of revealing 
the identity of some of the companies. 

Table 1a shows for all districts combined the averages in 1933 of 
those companies which are subsidized (under contract to carry 
United States mail) and those which are not. The nonsubsidized com- 
panies depended entirely upon the passengers and express carried for 
their operating revenue and did not pay their pilots so high a rate 
as was paid by the subsidized companies. 
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TABLE 1.—FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL FLIGHT-HOURS OF PILOTS, MILEAGE Wr 
AND EARNINGS PER FLIGHT-HOUR, PER MILE, AND PER MONTH, BY DIST ):)) 


Fifteen Commercial Air Transport Companies, United States, October 1931 and July 


[All averages are weighted by number of local units] 















































Average hours] 4 ver- | Average ¢ 
age Per-|___ 
‘Num INum | dis- | cent 
District Year |? Oper off Full- |, Ae | tance, | of ac- 
| local silots!. time tually] mile- | tual | Per Per Actual 
“units |! flight- | flown} age |to full] flight-| | mil nl 
| hears | in 1 inl | time] hour — 
| month month 
eenth aieette..............2..... | 1931 | 12 | 46 1110.0) 84.1 _| 76.5 |$7. 284 - 
| 1933 | 7 §627110.0);} 919 10, 394 | 83.5 | 7. 563 |$0. 06 4 
East North Central_.........._._- 1931 | 24 123 } 110.0; 79.4 .| 72.2 | 6.929 9 
| 1933 16 105 } 110.0 | 84.5 9, 777 76.8 | 7.681 | . O6¢ { 0 
West North Central...............| 1931 12 81} 110.0 | 78.4 71.3 | 6.906 11.47 
1933 ll 73} 110.0 | 86.0 9 854 78. 2 | 6. 820 Ob 6. 6A 
a eee 1931 10 45 1110.0 | 85.8 78.0 | 7. 199 84 
| 1983 9 40 | 110.0 | 92.6 | 9,098 | 84.2 | 6. 201 Or - 
SD se wecdcuconeynctweie | 1931 16| 53] 110.0 | 86.7 ..| 78.8 | 5. 565 82 4 
| 1933 8 62 | 107.5 | 89.3 | 9,746 | 83.1 | 6. 388 0 
eee 1931 24 112} 110.0 | 76.2 _| 69.3 1 8. 066 
| 1933 | 19 mad 107.3 | 78.4 19,849 | 73.0 |] 8. 385 (Oe ri 
_ 0 ee ee eee | 1931 | 98 ~ 460 110.0 80. 4 . 73.1 1 7.084 |. 
| 1933 70 452 | 109.0 | 85.3 19,815 | 78.3 | 7. 361 064 
| ; ' 





TABLE la.—FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL FLIGHT-HOURS OF PILOTS, MILEAGE } 
i A) PER FLIGHT-HOUR, PER MILE AND PER MONT H, BY KI 
OMPANY 








| | Average hours} 4 ver- Average ear! 


resi ay age | Per-| 
Num-|Num- dis- | cent 
, " , ber of}; _| Ac- | tance, | of ac- 
Kind of company Year | local Per off Full | tually mile- | tual | Per 


its |Priots dight-| flown | age |to full} flight- | oe 
| | hours | in 1 in! | time] hour | “ 
| monthjmonth| | 

| — | ——____  — 




















Subsidized companies--___.-._...- 1933 | 64| 434] 109.4 | 85.7] 9,818 | 78.3 |$7. 517 $0. 066 
Nonsubsidized comipanies !______- 1933 | 6 | '18] 98.1!) 76.4 19,739 | 77.9] 3. 134 .025 | 239. 45 
| — o — athens — 
All companies_.............._- | 1933 | 70 | | 452] 109.0| 85.3 9, 815 5 | 78.3 17.361 | .064 





‘1 large and 5 small companies not included in these averages. 
Days, Hours, and Earnings of Copilots, 1931 and 1933, by Districts 


Copitots usually hold a United States Department of Commerce 
transport license and are qualified to operate the controls of the 
plane when called on to relieve the pilot. On planes equipped with 
radio they must also have a radio operator’s license permitting tlem 
to maintain communication by radio with ground stations. On long 
flights, when a stewardess or hostess is not part of the crew, they 
often act as stewards, serving meals en route and providing for the 
comfort of the passengers. 

Table 2 shows, for the copilots covered in each geographic disiric' 
and in all districts combined, average days and hours per month and 
average earnings per month and per hour for the years 1931 and 1!)33. 
Average earnings are shown for their work as copilots, as ac‘ ing 
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pilots, and in both capacities. Figures for copilots are not shown 
for the south Atlantic district in 1931, due to the fact that flying in 
this district was from base ports in adjacent districts where data for 
them are shown. 

Average full-time days in 1 month in 1931 ranged by districts from 
19.8 for the north Atlantic to 22.8 for the western, with an all- 
district average of 21.2. In 1933, this range was from 19.3 for the 
western district to 22.5 for the north Atlantic; for all districts com- 
bined the average was 20.0. Full-time hours of copilots vary with 
the operating schedule of the particular trip each individual flies 
regularly. The range by districts in 1931 was from 158.4 for the 
north Atlantic district to 182.7 for the western, and the average for 
all districts was 170 hours. In 1933, the range was from 114.1 
for the western district to 159.3 for the north Atlantic. The average 
for all districts combined was 124.9. More copilots were employed 
in 1933 than in 1931, thus allowing more relief to the individual and 
reducing the average full-time hours. 

Since it was impossible to get actual flight-hours of all copilots 
except when they were on duty as pilots, data on this point and on 
actual earnings per flight-hour cannot be shown for them. 

With few exceptions, copilots are paid a straight monthly salary, 
regardless of hours or mileage flown in the month. Their only 
additional earnings are for work as acting pilot. For work as copilot 
only, the average full-time actual earnings in 1 month in 1931 ranged 
from $198.16 for the west north central district to $238.21 for the 
western, and for all districts were $218.26. The average earnings per 
hour ranged from $1.162 for the west north central district to $1.422 
| for the north Atlantic, and for all districts were $1.284. In 1933, 
these earnings ranged from $193.42 for the west north central district 
to $242.33 for the north Atlantic, with earnings for all districts com- 
bined of $226.81. Average earnings per hour ranged from $1.490 
for the west north central district to $2.060 for the western, with an 
average for all districts of $1.817. 

Table 2 shows that in the month covered by the study in 1933, 
12 copilots also acted part time as pilots. Their earnings in this 
capacity, averaging $75.57 each for the month, were sufficient to 
raise earnings per month for the whole group of copilots from an 


average of $226.81 to $231.13, and earnings per hour from $1.817 
to $1.851. 
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TABLE 2.—DAYS AND HOURS OF COPILOTS AND EARNINGS FOR REGU! 
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4 j is A y 
ADDITIONAL WORK, BY DISTRICTS ND 
Fifteen Commercial Air Transport Companies, October 1931 and July 1933 
—= = 
Average full} Earnings for Additional | ; 
time in 1 copilot work earnings as P il 
Wum- | Num- month only acting pilot | s 
District , ber of | ber of —_— . —_______ 
Year | local | co- ‘ 
units | pilots Aver- | Aver- — Aver- | Aver. ‘\Ver 
Days | Hours fagein 1 aa Hg age in 1 | age age 
Po month hour ' | pilots month | mon ‘aad 
North Atlantic.______- 1931 6 20 1 19.8 | 158. 4 §$225. 21 |$1. 422 4 |$154. 00 \s256 Ol $1. 616 
- 1933 3 19 | 22.5 | 159.3 § 242.33 | 1. 521 3 | 132.88 | 263.31 | 1. 653 
East North Central..__| 1931 10 48 | 20.3 | 162.0 § 208.21 | 1. 285 3 | 83.27 | 210.29 | 1, 298 
‘ 1933 ll 70 | 20.6 | 128.3 | 228.77 | 1.783 1 71. 20 | 229.78 | 1.79 
West North Central___| 1931 4 19 § 21.3 | 170.5 § 198.16 | 1.162 |...--__|_-...__- 198. 16 | 1, 169 
1933 3 28 7 19.8 | 129.8 § 193.42 | 1.490 2 60. 21 | 197 53 
South Atlantie.______- 1933 1} ( (?) (?) (?) (?) a See (2 ) 
South Central________- 1931 5 13 | 22.4 | 179.1 § 215.77 | 1.205 |__- an TT. 215 205 
: 1933 2); () (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) — . (i 
, SS 1931 9 22.8 | 182.7 | 238.21 | 1. 304 5 | 122.49 | 254. 3: 399 
1933 9 71 § 19.3 | 114.1 § 234.92 | 2.060 5 | 46.43 | 238.19 2. Ong 
ei ccciemnncks 1931 34| 138 | 21.2 | 170.0} 218. 26 | 1. 284 12 | 110.69 | 227.89 1.34 
1933 | 2| 210 | 124.9 | 226.81 | 1.817} 12] 75.57 | 231. 851 





1 Based on av erage full-time hours and earnings in 1 month. 
? Data included in totals but not given separately to avoid identification. 


Days, Hours, and Earnings of Stewardesses or Hostesses, 1933 


In 1933, 3 companies employed 108 stewardesses or hostesses 
based at 10 local units throughout the country. Detailed daia for 
this occupation may not be shown by district, as it might revea! the 
identity of the particular company or companies. Data for all 
districts combined are as follows: The 108 employees worked an 
average of 20.7 days, with average full-time hours of 126.8. Average 


earnings per month were $134.12 and average earnings per hour 
$1.058. 


Days, Hours, and Earnings, 1931 and 1933, of Other Employees 


TABLE 3 shows average days, hours, and earnings for each district 
and for all districts combined for males in each of the occupations 
and in all occupations combined in commercial air transportation, 
except pilots and copilots, for the years 1931 and 1933. Fenuiales 
were employed as traffic agents, clerks, stenographers, dispatc|iers, 
and the groups of other employees, skilled and unskilled; because of 
the small number in any one of the occupations in the industry, no 
separate occupational classification is given for them, but an average 
is shown for all occupations combined. 

Approximately 15 percent of the employees in this table were paid 
hourly rates for the hours actually worked during the pay period 
covered by the study and 85 percent were paid weekly, month), or 
yearly salaries based on full time, regardless of the number of }wuls 
actually worked during the period. The salary of each emp!vyee 
whose rate was for a month or year has been converted to a we: kly 
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rate, which in turn was divided by the number of full-time hours to 
secure average earnings per hour. ‘Therefore, the sixth column of 
table 3 is headed ‘‘ Average credited hours per week” instead of “‘ Aver- 
age hours actually worked in 1 week” as in wage reports for other 
industries. 

D 
EDITED HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF CREDITED 
HOURS, AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY OCCUPATION 


\ND DISTRICT FOR MEN AND BY DISTRICT AND SEX FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
COMBINED 


Table 3.—HOURS AND EARNINGS OF GROUND PERSONNEL: FULL-TIME AN 
TE 
( 


Fifteen Commercial Air Transport Companies, United States, October 1931 and July 1933 





Time Earnings 


Average 


Num- credited 
hours per Aver- | 
For 0 en: Occupation and dis- her - st week Aver-| ase | a 
tric! mea Year| o eS | age ull- | 28° 
For men and women: District . ae em- full- | ee p< on } actual 
(all occupations combined) ! 4. | ploy- time | , “ce aes | earn- 
: units 4 Per- | ings | earn- | * 
ees hours | fee f . He ings 
per |»; cento per | ings per 
| weak Num-|credit-| hour | per | araeie 
| ber ed to | week | 
ful! 
time 


Num- 











Agents, traffic, male: | 
North Atlantic Y. ,i @ ' 48.0 48. 100. 0 |$0. 576 |$27. $27. 65 
93: : 31 }. 48.2} 48.2/ 100.0] .592 | 28.49) 28.49 
East North Central Y: . 43 }. 48.0 | 48. 100.0} .649 | 31.17 31.17 
25 3, 4 50.9 | 50. 100.0} .596 | 30.33 | 30.33 
West North Central y° 16 i. 47.3 | 47.3 | 100.0] .701 | 33.12 | 33.12 
19 b. 47.4 46. § 99. 1 . 545 | 25. 82 25. 57 
South Atlantic Y 23 i. 48.1) 48. 100.0] .555 | 26. 26. 69 
14 i. 49.3 49. ; 100. 0 . 507 | 24.97 24. 97 
Jo: ge a SS a ¥3 41 5. ( 48. 2 48.2 | 100.0 . 603 | 2s 29. 04 
10 }. 49.4 49. 100. 0 447 | 22.06 22. 06 
We cee te cee Yi ; 31 5. 48.2 | 47.2| 97.9] .689 | 33.20 | 32.49 
12| .25 5. 47.8 | 47.8] 100.0] .625 | 29.89 | 29.89 


Total | 1931 103 | 175 5. 48.0 47.! 99. 6 .629 | 30.17 30. 07 


1933 59 | 124 b. 48.8 48.7 
Chauffeurs, male: <= ——=—= |_—— 
North Atlantic_- .-| 1931 

1933 
East North Central 1931 
| 1933 | 
West North Central , ..' 1931 
1933 
South Atlantic 1931 
1933 
South Central_- 1931 
| 1933 
Western 1931 | 
| 1933 


99.9 . 571 | 27.86 | 27.78 


(2) 2) (2) (2) (2) (7) | () (2) 

3 . 48.7 | 48.7 | 100.0 . 349 | 16. 96 16. 96 
20 }. 48.2) 49.4 102. 5 528 | 25.45 26. 09 
47.8 47.5 |; 99. 5 535 | 25.55 | 25.42 
48.0 | 46.7) 97.3] .500 | 23.98 | 23.31 
47.0 47.0 | 100.0 . 509 | 23.93 23. 93 
(2) (2) (2) (2) (2) | (2) 
54.0) 54.0] 100.0] .185 | 10.00 10. 00 
52.0] 52.0] 100.0] .333 | 17.31 17. 31 
48.4 48.4 | 100.0 .514 | 24. 86 24. 86 
48. 0 | 100.0 | .620 | 29.77 | 29.77 
(?) @) | & (?) 


s 


~ 
iS 
~ 

~ > 


oI ermw 


| —OSONNKNmoOOnhb | 





Total 1931 


_ 
~ 

— 
—_ 


| 100.8 | .558 | 26.93 | 27.14 
1933 | 5. 8. | 99.7] .486 | 23.52 | 
Clerks, stenographers, male: a : —— = —— =f -—-= —— = 

North Atlantic ...| 1931 : 2) | () 

| 1933 .6 8.3 | 99. 

Kast North Central | 1931 3. . 100. 

1933 5. . 9.8 | 102.; 

West North Central 1931 . . 100. 

. 1933 . 8.6 | 100, 

South Atlantic. ..............| 1931 0] 48. 100. 

| 1933 | 48.0 | 100. 

South Central................| 1931 25 7 | 100. 

| 1933 24 9.2 | 100. 

LC 0 eae 18 0 | 100. 

*) 1933 25 0 | 100.0] .633 | 29.75 | 

| 107] 6.0! 48. 

1933 170, 6.1) 48. 


i a) 


~ 


t 





~— 
a 


8.2 | 100. - oO 26. 54 
7 | 100. . 57 27. 93 








| eno 








; Definitions of occupations may be found in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 575, pp. 34-41 
Data included in total but not given separately, to avoid identification, 
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TABLE 3.—HOURS AND EARNINGS OF GROUND PERSONNEL: FULL-T! ANT 
CREDITED HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF Ch) pi ED 
HOURS, AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY OCC ATION HOU! 
AND DISTRICT FOR MEN AND BY DISTRICT AND SEX FOR ALL OCC! . 








































































































‘ PATIONS AND ] 
COMBINED—Continued COMB! 
Time Ea 
ar a ae , 
| credited 
Num- credite 
For men: Occupation and dis- yz ber | Aver- | Aver- | ol Awer | Ave A ver. For me! 
trict. Year| of | of | age | age | “age | full. | age trict 
For men and women: District local | &™- | days | full- >] oe ae actual ror men 
(all occupations combined) units |Ploy-| per | time P = | Sine | iI] occu 
ees | full- | hours ee Te | ine 
time per : cent 0 per ins pe 
week | week | Num-jcredit-] hour | per | I" 
ber | ed to | we week 
full 
time 
a = =e See 
Crew chiefs, male: | | M Bast | 
North Atlantic._.__...........| 1931 1| «® (?) (?) (?) (2) (2) 
East North Central-__-_-----.. | 1931 i] 25 6.1} 49.2 | 51.7 | 105.1 $0. 838 ($41.22 $43 » West 
1933 1; () (?) @) | @® (?) () | ¢ ) 
West North Central__.....__- 1931 | 1} @ |] @) (2) | (2) @ | @ | © Sout! 
1933 1; ( (?) (?) (?) (?) (2) 
South Atlantic. _...........-- 1931 1| @) (2) @) | @) | (2) (2) West 
}1933] 1) M1 ® | @® | @ ] @ 7 eo 
South Central_.............-.- 1931 2 2] 6.0) 48.0) 48.0) 100.0] .837 | 40 40, 19 
i |{—_——_—_——— | —____#___ ee  _- _- — ' 
Pe enpesisinedpanecsnascossl Ee, [ee | |S 6.0 | 48.7) 50.1 | 108.0] .902 | 43.91 45.17 
/1983| 3) 15] 61] 49.2) 50.5] 1027] .780 | 38.3% 2) q 
—— ————— ————— | - = Mecha 
Dispatchers, male: dele 
North Atlantic............... 193: 7 23 5.6 | 48.8] 48.8] 100.0] .559 | 27.26 o7% Nort 
| 1933] 8} 2] 60} 528] 52.8] 100.0] .506 | 26.71 2.7 Eas 
East North Central__-------- 1931 11 27 6.0 | 48.0) 48.0] 100.0] .608 | 29.) 29 
11933} 15| 20] 6.1| 50.9| 50.9| 100.0] .560| 2851 %: W 
West North Central__........| 1931 4 9 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] .663 | 31.82) 31.% 
1933 6 13 6.2] 48.5] 48.5) 100.0] .561 | 27.19 | 27.19 won 
South Atlantic_.........-..-.| 1931 | 11] 26) 5.8| 48.3] 48.3] 100.0] .549 | 26.54 264 . 
1933 13 45 6.0) 53.3) 53.3) 100.0] .426 | 22.71 227 sou 
South Central_.............-- 1931 10 17 6.0 | 45.9] 45.9] 100.0] .520 | 23.86) 23. 
1933} 16| 29} 6.0] 51.4] 51.4| 100.0] .490 | 25.20 25.2 We 
AEE SS es 1931 +) 16 6.0} 48.0) 48.0) 100.0] .718 | 34. 4 1 4 
1933 7 10} 6.1 50.0 50.0 | 100.0 ~ 511 | 25. 5¢ 25. 5 T 
ERS IS es 1931 52 118 5.9 7.9} 47.9 | 100.0] .592 | 28.37 28.37 ~~ 
1933 | 65| 146] 6.1] 51.7] 51.7] 100.0] .493 | 25.50 | 25.0 game Mechan 
Inspectors, male: aE py eee Nor 
North Atlantic............... 1931 3 5 6.0} 48.0] 48.0] 100.0] 1.038 | 49.84 49.44 
1933 1 (2) (4) (?) (?) (*) = i ¢ Ea 
East North Central. -..-..__| 1931 3 4g 6.2 | 47.6) 50.6 | 106.3] .863 | 41.07 43.63 
1933 1) () (*) (?) (?) (2) (2) (2) We 
West North Central_......._- 1931 1} (2) (?) (?) (?) (?) (? 
1933 1} () (?) (?) (?) (?) - | @ | Se 
South Atlantic. .............- 1931 2 2 6.0} 48.0) 48.0] 100.0] 1.022 | 49.04) 49.04 
1933 1} (4) (?) (?) (?) (?) @) | (@) Sor 
Seuth OCentral................ 1931 2 3 6.0} 49.7} 49.7] 100.0] .953 | 47.31 | 47.31 
1933 2 4 6.0) 51.8} 51.8] 100.0] .819 | 42.4 42. 40 We 
Fe ecstenccncinecesocene 1931 2 3 6.0 | 48.0] 49.7 | 103.5] 1.031 | 49.5%) 51.2 
1933 1; @ (?) (?) (?) (?) @) | ¢ ' 1 
Re eee 1981} 13| 25] 6.1) 48.0] 49.6 | 103.0] .945 | 45.37 | 4.87 
1933 7 23 6.0} 60.8 | 50.8 | 100.0] .719 | 36.51 | 36.5) Mecha 
Janitors, male: i 
North Atlantic..............- 1931 4 7) 6.0] 51.4] 51.4| 100.0] .396| 20.36 0.9 
1933 3 9 6.0; 45.9 | 45.9 | 100.0] .377 | 17.28 17.28 E 
East North Central______.-_- 1931 Q 28 6.3 | 54.7) 55.5 | 101.5] .328 | 17.9 18, 19 “a 
1933 5| ° 12 6.3 | 49.7) 49.5; 99.6] .462 | 22.94 22.83 Ww 
West North Central_...._.._- 1931 4 6 6.2; 60.0) 58.7] 97.8] .402) 24.1 23, 58 
1933 4 G 6.0) 47.4 | 47.4) 100.0] .344/ 16.32 16.22 S, 
South Atlantic. .....-...-.... 1931 3 71 6.0| 51.4) 51.4] 1000] .272/ 14.01 14.01 
1933 3 8 6.0) 54.0) 54.0] 100.0] .169) 9.1! 9.14 S¢ 
South Central_.............-- 1931 5 i] 6.2 51.1 51.1 | 100.0 . 282 | 14.3 14. 39 , 
1933 2 3 6.0 | 52.0} 652.0/| 100.0] .302) 15.' 15, 69 W 
RN ee ee 1931 5 16 6.1 49.7 49.7 | 100.0 . 485 | 24 24.1 
1933 8 li 6.1 | 49.0) 49.0 | 100.0] .409 | 20.06 2." 
BO ccncecranecsccescnice 1931 30; 734) 6.2) 53.0) 53.2/ 100.4] .362 | 19.2) 19% 
1933 25 52 6.1) 49.3 | 49.2) 99.9] .358 | 17.6 17. 64 
-, 'D 


? Data included in total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
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» HOURS AND EARNINGS OF GROUND PERSONNEL: FULL-TIME AND 
rED HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF CREDITED 
; AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY OCCUPATION 
ISTRICT FOR MEN AND BY DISTRICT AND SEX FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
|NED—Continued 








Time Earnings 


Average 
credited 
; , N | hours per 
Occupation and dis- Aver- | Aver- paced, Pree Aver- 
- age age | ave _ | age 
a days | full- |—,— Pa | actual 
wad per time > ote! earn- 
s er- | ings 
— full- | hours B- ” ~ ings 
ane a, Num-| credit-| hour ae’ 
week | week | “hor | ed to week 
| full 


time 
| 


ind women: District 
ipations combined) 








ind toolmakers, male: | 
North Central 


t North Central 


south ¢ ‘entral- : 











airplane, licensed, 


1 Atlantic. 
t North Central. 


wow 


North Central 


_ 


th Atlantie-- 


a 





outh Central 


a 


tern 





j} ow 


engine, licensed, 











rth Atlantic._- ae 1931 

1933 

East North Central. es 1931 

| 1933 

West North Central... _._- 1931 

| 1933 

South Atlantic. _- Se 1931 

| 1933 

South Central... ; 1931 

| 1933 

Western. _. _| 1931 

1933 

Total. _ - ea 1931 
1933 


Nn - 


_ 
~ 
~— 





| 


a | 
| NIG RO COCO OOO 


Mechanics, airplane and engine, 
licensed, male: 

North Atlantic..._......_____] 1931 ‘ 
1933 3.0) 50.2) 50. 
East North Central____---- 1931 }. 51. 
1933 f ba 51. 
West North Central____- a 1931 3. , 48. 
1933 16| 58 . : 47. 
South Atlantic. _...___. 1931 10 59 3. 48. 48. 
; 1933 7| 4 5.0!) 53.5] 53. 
South Central..............- 1931 19 99 3.0) 49.5] 49. 
1933 19 | 69 3.2) Sl. 52. 
Western 1931 29 | 159 0} 48. 4x. 
1933 30 139 i 1 | 8. ! 48. 


1931} 115| 5881 6.0) 484| 49: 
1933 | 97 6.1) 49.9! 50. 





9 ne et el ee el 


























? Dat 


: included in total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
10772°—34——11 
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TABLE 3.—HOURS AND EARNINGS OF GROUND PERSONNEL: FULL-TI\\ 5 AN 
CREDITED HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF (| DITe 
HOURS, AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY 0c PATION 
AND DISTRICT FOR MEN AND BY DISTRICT AND SEX FOR ALL OCC| ON 










































































COMBINED—Continued \ TIONG 
Time Ear: 
Average 
Num- credited 
For men: Occupation and dis- —_ ber | Aver-| Aver-| ours 4 hha Fe 
trict. of age age wee Aver- uh me > 
For men and women: District Year | of | em- | days | full- age fu xctual 
(all occupations combined) aah. ploy-] per | time P —) © e my 
ees full- | hours er- ings | ea! a 
time per cent of per j= uu ee 
week | week | Num-jcredit-| hour | |. ber 
ber ed to y | wee} Week 
full 
time | 
Mechanics, airplane or engine, 
not licensed, male: 
North Atlantic............... 1931 5 9 6.2 | 48.0] 49.4) 102.9 $0. 653 |$3) $32.9 
1933 4 15 6.0 51.6 51.6 | 100.0 - 531 | 27 if) 
East North Central___...___- 1931 7 51 6.0} 47.1] 53.3 | 113.2] .641 | 30 4 18 
1933} 11| 75] 5.9] 49.2| 47.8] 97.3] .572| 2 7 % 
West North Central__....____| 1931 3 31 5.0) 48.0] 44.8] 93.3] .573 | 27 25, 68 
1933 11 | 118 5.8 | 48.9 | 46.7] 95.5] .562 | 27.4 8 24 
South Atlantic..............- 1931 5 39 6.0) 48.0 48.8 | 101.7 . 647 | 31.' 59 
1933 4 54 6.0 54.0 54.0 | 100.0 . 550 | 29 ™ 
South Central_............... 1931 2 24 5.9 | 49.1 | 49.2 | 100.2] .721 | 35 9) 
1933 3 23 6.0 | 51.0] 53.6 | 105.0] .562 | 2s: 010 
edhe ced eccustie 1931 6| 16] 6.0] 48.0] 49.0] 1021] .615 | 20 
1933 y 47 6.0) 48.3 47.9 | 99.2 554 | 26 "4 
PE. ae ee Se 1931 28 170 5.8 47.9 50.0 | 104.4 . 641 | 30.6 4 
1933 42 332 5.9 50.0 49.0 98. 1 - 560 | 28. (x 4 
Mechanics, chief, male: | 
eS ee eee 1931 7 7 6.0 48.0 49.6 | 103.3 | 1.077 | 51.67 
1933 4 4] 6.0] 51.8] 51.8] 1000] .894/ 4627 “yz 
East North Central__....___- 1931 14 25 6.0 47.3 48.1 | 101.7 | 1.037 | 49.1 49.9 
1933 y 19 6.1 48.4 48.4 | 100.0 ] 1.075 | 51. 4s 1 @ 
West North Central__.....___} 1931 8 17 6.1 48.0 49.5 | 103.1 | 1.088 | 52. 2% 13, 84 
1933 11 21 6.0} 47.9] 47.9] 100.0] .941 | 45.01 45.01 
South Atlantic............... 1931 6 10 6.0 48.0 48.0 | 100.0 } 1. 197 | 57. 4 $f 
1933 5 12 6.0} 54.0) 54.0) 100.0 . 963 | 52. ( 
TE Spee 1931 10 17 6.0 48.7 48.7 | 100.0} 1.016 | 49. 52 { 
1933 4 4 6.0 51.8 51.8 | 100.0 .861 | 44.58 4458 
I TE I Ea, SR 1931 25 43 6.0 48.2 48.3 | 100.2] 1.069 | 51 51.59 
1933 12 27 6.1 48.3 49.3 | 102.0 } 1.020 | 49 ), F 
_ tT Soe UE RTE 1931 70| 119] 6.0 | 48.0] 48.5 | 101.0] 1.069 | 51 v 
1933 45 87 6.1 49.3 49.6 | 100.6 . 991 | 48.8 49 
be oongeed helpers, licensed, 
male: 
North Atlantic.............-- 1931 2 3 6.3 | 48.0} 50.7) 105.6] .608 | 28. 
1933 2 4 6.0} 48.0] 48.0) 100.0] .489 | 23.4 23. 48 
East North Central. _....._.- 1931 15 34 6.1 47.3 50.1 | 105.9 - 534 | 25.28 | 26.76 
1933 4 7 6.0 51.4 61.1 99. 4 . 446 | 22.9 2.8 
West North Central__......-- 1931 6 s 6.3} 47.3 | 49.1 | 108.8] .593 | 28. ( 29, 12 
1933 5 7 6.1 48.3 49.4 | 102.3 . 434 | 20.9 21.4 
South Atlantic............-.- 1931 3 6 6.0} 48.0; 48.0) 100.0] .529 | 25.5 20, 39 
1933 1; @® (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) ( ) 
Sean Cemeee..............-.--. 1931 3 4 6.0; 50.5) 50.2) 99.4 . 570 | 28.7 28. 04 
SR SS ae. 1931 5 5 6.0; 48.0) 48.0) 100.0] .555 | 26.5 26. 65 
1933 7 28 6.0) 48.0) 48.0) 100.0] .579 | 27.s 27, 80 
SS SR Ta ee 1931 33 60 6.1 47.7 | 49.6 | 104.0] .549 | 26. 2 27. 24 
1933 19 49 6.0) 48.9 49.0) 100.2] .523 | 25 25. f 
pat helpers, not licensed, 
male: 
North Atlantic.............-.- 1931 7 23 6.1 48.0 | 49.6) 108.3] .483 | 23 23.90 
1933 7 30 6.0} 51.8) 51.8) 100.0] .394 | 20.4 20. 41 
East North Central.........- 1931 17 72 6.0} 49.7 {| 51.8 | 104.2] .384| 19.0 19. 88 
1933 8 29 6.0} 650.8) 51.3) 101.0] .492 | 24.9 20. «1 
West North Central._.......- 1931 ll 51 6.0) 47.9 48.1 | 100.4 . 420 | 20.) wv S 
1933 s 65 5.8} 49.0) 46.0; 940 411 | 20.1 18. 9 





+ Data included in total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
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3.-HOURS AND EARNINGS OF GROUND PERSONNEL: FULL-TIME AND 

-pITED HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF CREDITED 
HoUKs, AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY OCCUPATION 
\ND DISTRICT FOR MEN AND BY DISTRICT AND SEX FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
COMBINED—Continued 








Time Earnings 


Average 
credited 
, “a yum- hours per ’ 

) Occupation and dis week Aver- rg 
or men and women: District , pl actual 
(all occupations combined) : Per- | ings ‘a 

. cent of| per ~ 
Num.-|credit-} hour e ak 
ber | ed to os 
full 
time 








Mechanics’ helpers, not licensed, 
male—Continued. 

South Atlantic 1931 6.1| 48.0] 51.1 | 106.5 |$0. 441 ($21. 19 
1933 6.0 53.8 | 53. 100. . 305 | 16. 42 
South Central 1931 6.0} 49.2] 50.0] 101.61 .466 | 22.92 
1933 5.8 51.3 9. 6 06. .374 | 19.18 
Western 1931 6.0 48. 0 9.2 | 102.£ . 479 
1933 6.0 48. 1 S. 100. 6 . 496 


— 
owe 








6.0 48.5 103. . 441 | § 
5.9 50. 1 : QR. . 423 


Total_---. : 1931 
1933 








Porters, male: 
North Atlantie............. 1931 
1933 
East North Central. ......._.| 1931 
1933 
West North Central_-—____- 1931 
1933 

South Atlantic ee 1931 
1933 
South Central. ........--- 1931 
| 1933 
Western ae 
1933 


6.0 48.0 . 100. 
6.0 51.4 51. 100. . 264 
6.0 48.0 . 100. .174 
6.2 52. 2 52. 3 100 . 180 
@) | @) (2) (2) 

6.3 52.7 52. 100.0 . 380 
6.0 | 48.0 100. 0 . 207 
6.0 53. 6 100. 0 .179 
6.1 48.7 100. 0 . 250 
6.1 50.8 , 100. 0 . 237 
(2) (2) 2 2) (*) 

(?) (?) 2 (*) 


~100 aa] sito 











~~ 
KF CO, K eH RO 








6.0 48. 2 8. 4 . 240 
6.1 52.0 2. . . 230 


| 1931 
1933 


=e 








Radio mechanies, male: 
North Atlantic . : 1931 
1933 
East North Central 1931 
1933 
West North Central ; 1931 
1933 
South Atlantic 1931 
| 1933 
South Central__...._. as 
: 1933 
Western J nak ee 
1933 


6.0 | 48.0 
6.2) 51.7 
48.0 
49. 6 
48. 0 
49. 1 
48.0 
54. 0 
48. 0 
51.3 
48. 0 
48.0 


— 


. 749 
. 632 
725 
. 638 
. 716 
. 610 
. 637 
. 565 
. 751 
. 671 | 
. 624 | 2 
745 | 35.7 





Cwoocoen-KO-~) 


= 
| 





48.0 . 9. . 688 | 33. 
50. 0 W. wf . 644 | 32. : 


Total 1931 
1933 


& OWOnwewwr OT oro 








Radio operators, male: 
North Atlantie._.__._____ / 1931 

, 1933 
East North Central. 1931 
1933 
West North Central 1931 
1933 
South Atlantic 1931 
1933 
South Central 1931 
1933 19 
Western 1931 62 
1933 63 


1931 184 
1933 91 183 


————— 


48.0 1 .705 | 33.82 

49.8 | 49. 658 | 32. 

48.0 . "646 | 31. 

48. 6 6 " 655 | 31. 8 

"681 | 32. 

649 | 30. 3: 

"719 | 34.! 

"526 | 29.26 | 29. 

711 | 35. 4 35. 4: 

"669 | 33.86 | 33. 

36.36 | 36.36 

| 34.63 | 34.63 


PAMAMAHAAARA AAS 
worewocoocconcocro 





34.49 | 34.49 
32. 51 32. 51 





Pe 
om 























’ Data ineluded in total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 
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For men: Occupation and dis- 
trict. 

For men and women: District | Year 
(all occupations combined) 
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GROUND 


Aver- 


days 


yer 


ull- 
time 
week 





PERSONNEL: 
CREDITED HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF ©) 
HOURS, AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY Oc < 


FOR ALL BOC 








Average 

credited 
hours per 
week 







Per- 
cent of 
credit- 
ed to 
full 
time 








Stock clerks, male: 


Neren Atjemese............... 1931 
1933 

East North Central___.____-- 1931 
1933 

West North Central_........_} 1931 
1933 

South Atlantic. .........--- _| 1931 
1933 

South Central................} 1931 
1933 

OE 
1933 

Ss; 
1933 


Other ground-personnel employ- 
ees, Skilled, male: 


North Atlantie.......-- _....-| 1931 
1933 

East North Central. __._--- 1931 
1933 

West North Central__-___-- _| 1931 
1933 

South Atlantic...............| 1931 
1933 

South Central... _..-. eee 1931 
1933 

eS SE rer on .| 1931 
1933 

— 0 a aes 1931 
1933 

Other ground- nnel employ- 
ees, unskilled, male: 

Nortn. Atiaméic..............- 1931 
1933 

East North Central____..-.-- 1931 
1933 

West North Central_.._- ..--| 1931 
1933 

South Atlantic.............-- 1931 
1933 

36 ee 1931 
1933 

Sa a s 1931 
1933 

, Sera haere 1931 





All ground-personnel employees, 





male: 
North Atlantic.............-- 1931 
1933 
East North Central___-.----- = 
West North Central_.......-_| 1931 
| 1933 

















TABLI 
CRE! 
HOU f 
AND 
COM! 




















2 6.0] 48.0 100.0 | 
2 6.0 53. 4 53.4 | 100.0 
6 6.1) 46.7 21 107.5 
3 6.3) 48.7 | 52.6] 108.1 
3 5.9 48.0 47.3 98. 5 
4 6.0 49.0 49.0 | 100.0 
3 6.0 48.0 48.0 | 100.0 
2 6.0 54.0 54.0 | 100.0 
3 6.0] 49.8] 49.8} 100.0 
1 (?) (2) (?) (?) 
7 6.0 48. 0 48.0 | 100.0 
6 6.0 48. 0 100. 0 
6.0 47.9 101. 5 
6.1 50. 2 101.3 
6.0} 48.2 9 | 103.5 
6.0 49. 1 9.1 | 100.0 
6.1 7.8 .3 | 105.2 
6.1 48. 6 8.6 |) 100.0 
5.4 47.7 9 87.8 
5.9 47.2 5. 1 97.6 
6.0 48. 1 .1 | 100.0 
6.0 §2.8 .8 | 100.0 
6.1 49.0 49.2 | 100.4 
6.1 50.8 50.9 | 100. 2 
6.0] 48.0] 47.9] 99.8 
6.0 48.5 48. 2 99.3 
5.9 48. 0 48.0 | 100.0 
6.0 49.4 49.1 99.5 
6 6.1 100. 0 
1 (?) (?) 
9 6.4 104. 7 
9 6.4 104.7 
3 5.8 94.3 
sS 5.9 98.3 
3 6.0 101.7 
4 6. 0 100. 0 
10 6.1 100. 4 
6 6.0 100. 0 
5 6.3 106. 3 
9 6.2 100. 0 
36 6.1 101.4 
7 6. 
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SS2S88 
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5.9 
? Data included in total but not given separately, to avoid identification. 


101.4 








105. 4 
101.9 
98. § 
97.8 
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TABLE 3- -HOURS AND EARNINGS OF GROUND PERSONNEL: FULL-TIME AND 
CREDITED HOURS PER W EEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR ON BASIS OF CREDITED 
HOURS, AND FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL EARNINGS PER WEEK, BY OCCUPATION 
\ND DISTRICT FOR MEN AND BY DISTRICT AND SEX FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
COMBINED—Continued 





— 


Time Earnings 


Average 
Num- credited 
ber hours per A ver- 
of | on week Aver-| age sac 
em- full- —_—_—_—_—_| age | full- actual 
ploy- time a | ne earn- 
ees hours Per- | ings -| ing 
per. : centof] per 9 
weak Num-|credit-] hour wask 
ber | ed to 
full 
time 


Num- 

for men: Occupation and dis- | _ ber 
trict we Year| of 

For men and women: District | local 
(all occupations conrbined) units 





Aver- 

















All ground-personnel employees, 
male—Continued. 

South Atlantic | 19% a0 | 45 

24 | 37 

Reuths CR caine ccnncwaned 931! 491 45 


4 0 48.1 
s 5. l 53 
4 . 0 4. 
39 | 357 a 50. § 
Western._..- 3 46 663 .0 4y. : 
46 | 604 3. 0 48. ! 


o 


Tetdd. Bit schesne 9: | 214 2,911] 6.0| 48.5 
185 |2, 947 6.0) 49 


All ground-personnel employees, 
North ES 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic- - -- 


Boutih Cet cascccccdacc< 


{ ee ne 








TO cktiistasdennade euibabstel 





All ground-personnel employees, 
male and female: 
North Atlantic 22 48. ; 
21 341 ». 0 50. 
East North Central Meovides 39 720 l 48. 
30 696 2 49. < 
West North Central_.......-- 28 | 394 8 | 48; 
25 621 5.9 48. 
é 0 
l 
0 
l 


ew WRK WOWwWKwooc w&~ 
_ 


SS bo 


South Atlantic 30 | 476 4s. 
24 394 53. 
St ee 7 49 465 49. ; 


53. 
49. 
51. 
49. : 
48. 


39 | 369 50. 
Western 46 690 3. 0 48. ; 
46 |} 625 0} 48. 











mm bo Or © to 








Total a 214 |2,909] 6.0/ 48.5] 49.4 
185 3,046] 6.0) 49.7] 49.7 

















Classified Hours and Mileage Flown by Pilots, 1933 


TABLE 4 presents a distribution of the individual pilots in all dis- 
tricts by classified hours and mileage actually flown during the 
month of July 1933. Of the 452 pilots for whom data are shown, 
321 or 71 percent flew from 70 to 110 hours, and 320 or 70.8 percent 
flew from 7,000 to 13,000 miles. 
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Actual Earnings of Pilots and Copilots, July 1933, by District 


TaBLE 5 shows for each geographic district and for all districts 
combined the number of pilots and of copilots in each classified group 
of earnings in July 1933. The earnings for each person include his 
basic salary per month, or proportionate part thereof for any portion 
of the month that he was on the pay roll in the month, and his mileage 
earnings for miles or hours flown, if any. Table 5 also shows the 
distribution of pilots in all districts by subsidized and nonsubsidized 
companies, 

Seven of the 452 pilots covered in the study earned less than $150 
in July—4 in nonsubsidized companies and 3 in subsidized. Low 
earnings in subsidized companies were probably due to the fact that 
the pilots were not on the rolls the entire month and that their hours 
of flight were few or none in the month. The earnings of 33 pilots 
(7.3 percent) were $1,000 and over. 
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Average and Classified Full-Time Hours per Week, 1931 and 1933, by Occupation 


TaBLE 6 shows for each of the occupations in air transportation, 
except pilots and copilots, average full-time hours per week and the 
percent of employees at each classified number of hours per week for 
the years 1931 and 1933. 

Full-time hours per week are those established by a regular time 
of beginning and quitting work on each day of the week less any regu- 
lar time off duty for dinner, lunch, or other meal. 

In 1933, the full-time hours per week of 49 percent of the 2,947 
males were 48, while the full-time hours of 44 percent of the 99 females 
were 44, 

Taste G6 —-AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK OF GROUND 
PERSONNEL, BY OCCUPATION ! 


Fifteen Commercial Air Transport Companies, United States, October 1931 and July 1933 








Percent of employees whose full-time hours per 
Aver- week were 
Num-| age | 


Num- ber of| full- 


| | | | 
time Over Over 
ploy- hours |, 50, | 56, | 77 
per 4 | 45 | 4 50 | un- | 54 | 56 | un- | 60 |63) 70 | and 
week |. | | der 
| | | 54 


Agents, traffic, male__| 1931 

1933 

Chauffeurs, male. -_/| 1931 | 
1933 

Clerks and stenog- | 1931 
raphers, male. | 1933 

Crew chiefs, male_._| 1931 

| 1933 | 
Dispatchers, male. _| 1931 | 

| 1933 65 
Inspectors, male. ---_| 1931 13 

| 1933 7 
Janitors, male 1931 20 

1933 25 

Machinistsand | 1931 9 
toolmakers, male.| 1933 6 | 

Mechanies, air- | 1931 23 
plane, licensed, | 1933 18 
male. 

Mechanies, engine, | 1931 31 
licensed, male. 1933 23 

Mechanies, air- | 1931} 115 
plane and engine, |1933| 97 
licensed, male. 

Mechanies, air- | 1931 28 
plane or engine, | 1933 42 
not licensed, male. 

Mechanies, ¢ hief,| 1931 70 | 
male. 1933 45 | 87 

Mechanics’ helpers, | 1931 33 | 60 
licensed, male. 1933 19 49 

Mechanics’ helpers, | 1931 77 | 332 
not licensed, male. | 1933 47 | 237 

Porters, male 1931 28 44 Fey. SS 

1933; 34| 51/520)... 2|-.-| 6|-- |: 

Radio mechanics, |1931| 24| 94 ye | oe ee 
male, 1933 26; 89] 50. —_ | —_ 

Radio operators, |1931| 81 | 184 e° CO Te Re, 7) ee oF 
male. 1933; 91 | 183 | 50.4 |_.-.] 10 |_...| 30 |_...| 25 


' Definitions of occupations may be found in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 575, pp. 34-41. 
* Less than i percent. 
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TaBLE 6.—AVERAGE AND CLASSIFIED FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK OF G 









































me 
PERSONNEL, BY OCCU PATION—Continued ND 
| Percent of employees whose full-time hours ; 
- Aver- week were— 
_|Num-| age ieee 
Num-lper of| full- | | ~ 
Occupation Year em- | time lover Over , 
local lov-thours| 42 
units | Ploy-|hours| . 34 50, 56, « "7 
ees | per | in- 44 45 | 48 | 50 | un- | 54 | 56 | un- | 60 | 63) 
week der der der er 
54 60 
Stock clerks, male__} 1931 24 82 | 47.9 |_- 7 .| 84 |. | ee Fa PRS EP | 
1933) 18| 74] 50.2|...| 5 Men ey eee eee ee 
Other nd-per- | 1931 53| 143/480] 1| 3/-..|92/ 1} 2] 11 1102 Bat’ 
sonnel employees, | 1933} 147| 359] 49.4 |....| 10|.-_-| 54 |---| 18} 14] 3] 2/....\. 
skilled, male. 1 
Other und-per- | 1931 36 Me 1 62.3 1....) 2 i. 73 15 l > a 1 | 
sonnel employees, | 1933 37} 118] 49.3) 3] 3 61 23) 41 3 | + a 
unskilled, male. ——--|——— —|——|—--}|—— |——}-——- | —-] —-|+ —|—__ -~- 

All ground- | 1931; 214 /2,911 | 48.5 | @) 3 |- 86 1 5 3 1 j_...--} (2) | (2) 
personnel | 1933} 185 |2,947 | 49.7 (2) | 5) (@ | 49 27} 14] 3 | ‘gt ial 
os | 
male. 

All ground- | 1931 36 PE ee ee a ee ae a a 
personnel | 1933 43 08 | 47.0 j....; 44] 4] 37 j|...-j....-1 13] 1 
employees, | 
emale. ——— 1 - ——|——|—-—-|—_}- -_ 

All ground-'| 1931! 214 /2,999 | 48.5 | (@)| 3 |.___| 8&7 1 4 3 1 ---| M1 | 
personnel | 1933| 185 {3,046 | 49.7) (@)| 7! 1) 49 )--- 26) 14) ¢ & 
employees, ' 
male and 
female. | 















































? Less than 1 percent. 


Progress in Civil Aeronautics 


Arr transportation of mail and passengers was practically in an 
experimental state until 1928, when the operation of aircraft on 
scheduled routes really became a recognized public service. In the 
past 2 years, air-mail postage rates have been increased 60 percent 
with a resultant decrease in poundage carried and the subsidy to the 
companies by the United States Post Office Department has been 
decreased approximately 30 percent. In an attempt to counteract 
this decrease in revenue, the industry has tried to stimulate passenger 
travel by reducing fares to a level slightly higher than first-class rail 
fares. The industry has continued to grow even in the presence of 
unfavorable economic conditions. Table 7, taken from Air (on- 
merce Bulletins of the United States Department of Commerce, 
shows that total personnel employed increased from 462 in 127, 
the first year for which data are available, to 1,496 in 1928, to 2,345 
in 1929, to 3,475 in 1930, to 4,290 in 1931, to 5,588 in 1932, and to 
5,997 on July 1, 1933. The number of passengers carried incre:sed 
from year to year from 5,782 in 1926 to 540,681 in 1932, and decre:sed 
to 235,139 for the first six months of 1933, which may be compured 
with 248,954 for the corresponding period of 1932. 
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\BLE 7.—PROGRESS IN CIVIL AERONAUTICS, DOMESTIC COMMERCIAL 
TRANSPORT COMPANIES, 1926 TO JULY 1, 1933 


{From Air Commerce Bulletins, United States meperenens of C massa 








; 1933 
1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 (first 6 


1926 | 1927 


| months) 





| 
a 
pilots and copilots em- | | 
ploy* j (') 107 690 
rotal personnel em- 
ploye: d - (‘) 462 
Number of planes in al 
tran port service - “ 69 
passengers carried on pie 
transport lines. - 5, 782 9 
Airplane miles flown 
by all operators - - .|4, 318, 087)\5, 870, 489 10, 673, 450 
Miles of mail airways * 
in operation 8, 039 
Mileage of lighted air- ee 


590 


173,405| 417,505 522, 34 5 540, 681 5, 139 


| 
25, 141, — 945, 208 47, 385, 987 ‘0, 932, 967/25, 862, 120 


09,713 
14, : 96, 507 41, 501| 43, 730) 45,436, 48, 357 





ways 2, O41 


7 - 12, 448 15, 258 | 17, 512) 19, 500 18, 100 
_ ~g an - a 


| 
70 1,188) 1,311] 1,652) 1, 836 1,988 1,831 
240, 53| 550 636 549 550 








Data not available. 


Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 

adjustments occurring between December 15, 1933, and January 
15, 1934, as shown by reports received from manufacturing establish- 
ments supplying employment data to this Bureau. 

Increases in wage rates averaging 12.5 percent and affecting 19,874 
employees were reported by 204 of the 17,805 establishments surveyed 
inJanuary. Of these, 8 automobile establishments reported increases 
averaging 9.6 percent, affecting 2,292 employees; 16 establishments 
in the foundry and machine-shop products industry averaged in- 
creases of 10.5 percent, affecting 2,250 employees; 9 establishments in 
the rubber goods other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes 
industry had average increases of 7.5 percent, affecting 1,768 workers; 
8 establishments in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
averaged increases of 8.4 percent, affecting 2,190 employees; 5 pottery 
establishments averaged increases of 12.5 percent, affecting 1,454 
employees; and 4 establishments in the paper and pulp industry 
reported average wage-rate increases of 9.5 percent, affecting 1,444 
employees. 

Of the 17,805 manufacturing establishments included in the Jan- 
uary survey, 17,578 establishments, or 98.7 percent of the total, 
reported no change in wage rates over the month interval. The 
3,056,501 employees not affected by changes in wage rates constituted 
99.3 percent of the total number of employees covered by the January 
trend-of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 

Twenty-three manufacturing establishments in 10 industries 
reported wage-rate decreases affecting 1,103 employees between 
December and January. 
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TABLE 1.—WAGE-RATE CH 


ANGES 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MONTH ENDING JAN. 15, 1934 
































1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 























Number of establish- Number of en 
Estab- . ments reporting— having 
lish- otal a 
Industry ments — No | 
report- Pi saan. | age- | Wage- | No wage-| Wage 
ing | Ployees ‘aan ratein-|ratede-| rate | rate in 
changes creases | creases | changes | creass 
All manufacturing industries---_-. 17, 805 |3, 077, 478 | 17, 57! 204 23 |3, 056, 501 | 19, 874 
Percent of total. ......----- 100. 0 100. 0 98. 7 1.1 Al 99.3 
Food and kindred products: 
CO eae 964 64, 416 960 (fj ora 64, 113 303 
Beverages... ........--.------ 388 23, 043 383 Of Me 22, 892 151 
Buttel... ...----2cecece---<--- 277 4, 222 274 | See 4, 202 0 
oe Ne wee merece coceeee 287 32, 409 286 gf Oa re 31, 909 500 

BOUT. 22-42 -- - 2c c none eons 402 16, 894 398 OS tise ae 16, 812 82 
Ice cream --.....-.----------- 347 8,912 gS ee i } am 
a ici and meat pack- 

idijnépnetnetcbascenons 246 104, 139 238 S licacconsl Eee 2, 190 

eum SS 60 11, 277 | > ae ee i * 3 

Sugar refining, cane. --.--.....- 13 7,891 | RRS? Re ieee 7, 891 

Textiles and their products: 

Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs.....---- 27 16, 405 gg Deda BELLE. 16, 405 |... 
Cotton goods....-...-.----- 693 | 301, 337 687 | eee 301,136 | 20! 
Cotton small wares--..-.- 109 9, 102 107 4 ieee 8, 996 106 
Dyeing and finishing | 

a 147 38, 695 146 Zee 38, 649 46 
Hats, fur-felt......------- 33 5, 735 7 wa 4 
Knit Ph occortenenens 440 103, 780 438 yp athe 102, 919 861 
Silk and rayon goods-.---- 243 46, 414 RS Say 46, 414 |_.__- 
Woolen and _ worsted 

OO” ES eee 244 64, 875 a a a | ae 

Wearing apparel: 

Clothing, men’s...-.-..--- 392 60, 485 329 2 1 60, 331 59 
Clothing, women’s... --. 503 26, 101 487 15 1 25, 596 498 
Corsets and allied gar- 
gna 31 5, 446 Ee 5, 446 |..__. 
Men’s furnishings... .-.--.- 69 5, 217 ee) See (a 
BED cacqnunbnsnncoed 126 7,434 115 gg atelier d 7, 034 400 
Shirts and collars.._-..--- 117 13, 098 4 re rae < | ae 
Iron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and 

rivets. ..------------------- 53 | 8, 085 51 1 eae 7,605 | 480 
Cast-iron pipe-....----------- 44 7, 487 pata DS oe « » ani 
Cutlery (not including silver 

and plated cutlery) and 

CGI 5. 0 cisions engine 132 10, 606 130 Pe 10, 538 68 
pore, iron and steel... .-- 65 7, 928 eM Nera Sai ‘t. | ae 
H NGO. . 6 n0nsodgntddwasees 81 30, 250 77 4] 30, 089 161 
Tron and steel__........--.--- 208 | 232,110 207 op betes 231, 630 480 
Plumbers’ supplies.........-- 71 5, 773 69 | ae 5, 741 32 
Steam and hot-water heating 

apparatus and steam fit- 

SE: ctsneinqeattasdusndibad 88 18, 671 87 Sil tins 18, 611 60 
0 a ee ee 160 18, 013 159 ci cee 17, 975 38 
Structural and ornamental 

metalwork. .....----------- 198 15, 200 195 | er 15, 109 91 
Tin cans and other tinware- -- 56 8, 349 50 nae 7, 895 454 
Tools (not including edge 

tools, machine tools, files, 

EERE SEES 114 8, 448 108 0: re 8, 425 23 
(ee Se ares 71 7, 624 70 sy ETA. 7, 330 294 |. 

Machinery, not including trans- | 
portation’ equipment: 

Agricultural implements. -... 7 11, 251 2s eee i. ) 

ash adding ma- 

chines, and calculating 

TIRED, ck dt duneeescccce 26 14, 729 25 fy tee eS 14, 688 41 
Electri » appa- 

ratus, and supplies-.-------- 280 96, 897 279 eae 96, 378 519 
E turbines, tractors, 

and water wheels__-..._---- 88 22, 950 86 gy Cet 22, 934 16 | 
Foundry and machine-shop 

RL. . —trcappaniawinee 1,015 | 110,878 999 pg teas. 108, 628 | 2, 250 | 
achine tools................ 154] 16,041 153 * seus 15, 984 57 |. 

Radios and phonographs. -- . - 34 27, 725 ye A ATT SEED ‘idee aoe 

Textile and parts. 53 10, 339 | | re Te aided Ja 

Typewriters and supplies---. - 12 12, 667 pg ely SEE pf a ae 
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1.-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING JAN. 15, 1934—Continued 








Number of establish- | Number of employees 
ments reporting— | having 


Estab- 

| lish- 

Industry | ments 
| report- 
| ing | 
— 


Total 
number 

of em- 
plovees 


| 

| 

t : 

| N | 

| i * , , 

| Phase | Wage- | Wage- | No wage-| Wage- | Wage- 

| pom | rate in- | rate de- rate rate in-| rate de- 
we | changes creases | creases 

i 


| 


creases | creases 
changes 


Nonferrous metals and their 


arts | 
, \Juminum manufactures---.. 5, 936 5, 936 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
pro A a 37, 229 36, 781 
Clocks and watches and time- | 
recording devices 8, 363 I ; 363 
Jewelry : 7, 043 seetites j 043 
Lighting equipment _--_--_- om : 3, 302 ed 3, 297 
Silverware and plated w are. 5 8, 519 3, 505 
Smelting and refining- cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. - - , | 13, 264 3¢ ine 13, 264 
mped and enameled ware 15, 850 ¢ 15, 634 
rtation equipment: 
rcraft ‘ 7, 642 23 - , 642 
mobiles... - z 254, 587 2 | g | 252, 279 
irs, electric- and steam-rail- 
ré ad ‘ eter 51 | 9, 718 } Retheiael 7 9, 718 
Locomotives Z sean 2, 489 aeationat syns 2, 489 | 
Shipbuilding. . 29, 290 9! eon 29, 110 
tailroad repair shops: 
Electric railroad _------ : | 18,830 , 668 | 
Steam railroad - -- - — 5s 69, 455 39, 380 
imber and allied products: 
F urniture 45, 598 
Lumber: 
“Millwork 7 18, 661 
Sawmills----- ates 67, 581 
Turpentine and rosin 1, 463 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta : 15, 635 30 | ! 2 5, 440 
Ce mn le nt - 121 | 9, 495 21 | 9, 495 
Glass 7 48, 055 74 | 47, 985 
Marb le, granite, sh ate, and 
other products- - - -- 2 4, 342 2 oe ie 4, 342 
Pi ttery ...- 17, 528 | 7 yf ae 16, 074 
Leather and its manufactures: 
soots and shoes. .---.- oat. 307 104, 374 : sconces] 106,835 | 
Leather- — q 31, 062 | ¢ = _| 31,062 
Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper - ce 31¢ 23, 852 305 23, 429 
Paper and pulp---.- 100, 710 2 | 99, 266 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job- i 46, 836 | 742 : 46, 812 
~_ spapers and periodi- 




















vals 58, 418 | ¢ Ato 58, 339 
Che micals and allied products: 
Chemicals. 27, 737 | 27, 681 
i sal —oil, cake, and | 
> dinero ie 7 4, 889 f 4,012 
Druggists’ Preparations. alien f 8, 083 é 8, 083 
Explosives . 4, 286 : 4, 286 |_- 
FOr. tes... .......- 9, 333 9, 300 | 
Paints and varnishes ‘ 15, 643 15, 402 | 
Petroleum refining 62, 454 _.| 62,454 
Rayon and allied Sodacts.. 33, 938 33, 938 
Soap 14, 593 14, 558 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes 13, 304 13, 304 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
Sf i 17, 828 16, 048 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. 54, 271 54, 271 
Tobacco manufactures: 
(hewing and smoking tobac- 
_co and snuff 9, 861 
Cigars and cigarettes... ._-- 36, 783 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning wage-rate changes occurring between De. ‘mber 
15, 1933, and January 15, 1934, reported by cooperating est: bls 
ments in 14 nonmanufacturing industries are presented in tal) 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite , ning 
and telephone and telegraph industries. Increases were reporied jy 
each of the remaining 13 industries and decreases were reported jy 
five industries over the month interval. In the banks-brok Tage. 
insurance-real-estate group 57 establishments reported an ay erage 
increase of 5.8 percent for 3,037 employees; hotels averaged 31 jp. 
crease of 20.1 percent affecting 1,601 employees; bitiiminows-eo,/ 
mining reported an average increase of 5.7 percent affecting | ,()4s 
employees; and 1,051 power and light employees averaged » 144 
percent increase. The wage-rate decreases were inconsequential, 
affecting less than 100 employees in any one industry. 


























TABLE 2.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 1)! RING 
MONTH ENDING JAN. 15, 1934 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- ‘i ments reporting having 
lish- be 
Industrial group ments a No |w “ 
report- e age- yage- |No wage-| Wage- | Way 
ployees — rate in- | rate de- rate rate in- | rate de- 
changes creases | creases | changes | creases creases 
Anthracite mining---......-...-- 1600 89,077}  160|........]........ | 89,077 | 
Pesoent of tetel.............. 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 |____.__- SETS 7 100.0 |_- 
Bituminous-coal mining__.._.____ 1,508 | 231,175 1, 492 7 oe 230, 127 1, 048 
Percent of total. _.-....__.__- 100. 0 100. 0 98. 9 [EE 99. 5 5 
Metalliferous mining----.-_..___. 283 25, 903 281 fee 25, 398 50. 
Percent of total. _-......_._-. 100. 0 100. 0 99.3 Sf 98. 1 1.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
OE A ee 1, 144 26, 217 1, 138 a 26, 149 68 
ercent of total__......_..__- 100. 0 100. 0 99.5 ReneS 99.7 3 
Crude petroleum producing. _____ 254 27, 750 253 * eaayee! 27, 690 60 
Percent of total. _._._._.____- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 6 |) WEE 99. 8 2 
Telephone and telegraph. --_____. 8,244 | 262,032) 8, 2344 |........}]........ 252, 082 j......- 
4 100. 0 Pee. | eee See 100.0 |. 
Power and light._..._...._.__.__- 3,098 | 205,570) 3,096 Se hinonwg 204,519 | 1,051 
Percent of total. _......_____- 100. 0 100. 0 99.9 a ¢ Diem 99. 5 5 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance. _-__- 503 | 129, 599 500 7 tees 127,965! 1,634 
Percent of total. _........___- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 ct) eet 98. 7 1.3 
Wholesale trade__................ 2, 993 85,182; 2,978 9 6 85, 032 116 4 
Percent of total___-._...____- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 5 3 .2 99. 8 = 
esi cu sewean 18,609 | 415,461 | 18, 571 14 24 415, 281 140 | 40 
Percent of total._..._.-_.____- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 8 at ol 100. 0 mm | ( 
Ee aS 2S es 2,294 | 114,014) 2,230 | Oe 112, ” 1, 601 | 
Percent of total. __........__- 100. 0 100. 0 97.2 + f eee 98. 6 1.4 = 
(OT ens web a Pare 1, 240 64, 529 1, 232 4 4 64, 412 29 SS 
Percent of total. _.........._. 100. 0 100. 0 99.4 an .3 99.8 (1) l 
Dyeing and cleaning. --.......-- 334 9,455 | 333 emer ie 9, 446 9 
Percent of total. _.__._..____- 100.0 100.0 99.7 1 Be ewe 99.9 al 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and 
SS ee ee ee 4,469 | 175,943) 4,399 57 13 | 172,857 | 3,037 49 
Percent of total. __...._..__-. 100. 0 100. 0 98.4 1.3 3 98. 2 1.7 | 




















1 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
‘ 
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age Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municipalities 
Since November 1933 


HANGES in hours and wages for the past 4 months which were 
reported to the Bureau by trade unions and municipalities during 

the past month are shown in the table following. The report covers 
30,214 workers of whom 2,909 were reported to have gone on the 5-day 


week. 
time. 


In addition 467 workers were shown to be working even less 


While a few reductions in wages may be noted, the majority show 


quite substantial increases. 


WAGE CHANGES, BY 


INDUSTRY, 


OCCUPATION, 


TO FEBRUARY 1934 


AND LOCALITY, NOVEMBER 





1933 





Rate of wages 


Daliets  S idincnccntdcccashacnvcdueac 
Brewery and soft-drink workers: 
Binghamton, N.Y 


Michigan City, Ind__-- 
New Philadelphia, Ohio__.........__-- 


Potosi, Wis_.___- ee ee ee ee ae 
Building trades: 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
Car 


Grand Island, Nebr.: 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
Cheyenne, Wyo._.._.........-- 


Plumbers... 


Denver, Colo., milk-wagon drivers ___._..___-- 
Detroit, Mich., and vicinity: 
C oal drivers. : 
Helpers, yard labor. 
St. Louis, Mo., packing-house drivers 
Clothing trades, New York, N.Y. 
Corset and brassiere workers ikon wie 
Furniture workers, Richmond, Va.: 
tA 
Metal trades: 
Machinists: 
Akron, Ohio_- 
Bridgeport, Conn_- 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Indian Orchard, Mass 
Newark, Ohio: 
Tool and die makers 


e 
Sioux City, lowa 
South Brownsville, Pa 
Helpers 
Moldersand core makers, Trenton, N.J_____- 
Miners, Colorado: 
( Jutside labor: 
Blacksmiths. 
Blacksmiths’ helpers _ - maa 
Electricians and mechanics___- 
Electricians and mechanics’ helpers _ - 
Hoisting e ee 
Dinky and locomotive engineers... _.___- : 
Linemen (inside and outside) 


! Hours per day. 


Date of 
change 
Before 

change 





Per week 


Nov. 5 $26. 50 





ia aia 
Pa nh ee ee 





| Per hour 
. 40-. 50 

| Per week 
11 | 14.75 
16 |14. 00-28. 00 
| Per hour 
-50-— .85 
Per week 
Nov. 20 |18. 00-24. 00 


| Nov. 18 


Dee. 


Dec. 1 


Per hour 
Feb. 1 
Dec. 1 

— 
Nov. 1 


. 93 

45 

. 65 

Per week 
24. 00 
Per month 
100. 00 
Per hour 
. 50 

. 40 

Per week 
28. 48 


Dec. 1 


Dec. 22 





| Dec. 8 
= aa 
Dee. 11 
Dee. 7 10. 00 
Per hour 
. 63 


. 69 
45 
. 25 
47 








. 65 
. 60 
. 40 
. 45 
. 85 
. 86 
. 51 
. 50 








* Not sateatel 


1. 1634 


After 
change 


Per week 
$24. 00 





25. 00-30. 00 


27. 50 

17. 00-28. 00 
| Per hour 
| .5714-. 90 
Per week 
|20. 00-25. 00 


Per hour 
1. 00 

1. 25 

1. 25 

. 75 

Per week 
7. 00 

Per month 
109. 00 
Per hour 
. 70 

. 55 

Per week 
30. 80 


314.00 
Per hour 


76 
- 40 


. 79-. 82 
. 70-. 85 
1.10 


a 
. 55 


. 80 

.73 

. 60 

. 58 

' . 72 

.81 

. 58 

| . 56 
| Per day 

$4. 70 

. 00 

. 70 

. 0 

. 70 

. 70 

. 70 


3 Minimum. 











Hours per 
week 


Before After 
change change 


« 7} 2 
| 
=| 
| 


40-50 
44-45 
48 | 


35 
\30 


54 
54 
54 
54 
47 
4s 
48 
50 


(2) 
(?) 





(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
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WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, NOVE) rAGk ' 
TO FEBRUARY 1934—Continued a 
—_ j _ = 
Rate of wages 
Industry or occupation and locality yb TNT: ieee sa 
Before | After Be 
change (| change ¢! : finers, 
© . ily Pee aa oF ok le ‘1. 7 fs = HAT 
Miners, Colorado—C ontinued. 
Outside labor—C ontinued. Per day 
EET (?) | $4. 50 1 
RS Caen cocsenbiescawes ae. ... (2) 3. 90 : Nona 
Carpenters - - : ;  — (2) 4. 50 4 Hal 
Car repairers (mine). ‘ ay Se (?) 4.05 rn | 
Box-car loaders (lump) -_ Ge.... (2) | 4. 00 1 Crestes 
ne anne : @o..... (2) 4. 00 lia 
Car droppers. ae ae (2) | 4.00 
Tipplemen. ie “ee (2) 3. 75 
Slate pic kers (able-bodied men) _- Br “aie (2) 3.75 
Slate pickers (others) 2 Sra SOS aesel (2) | 3. 30 
Oilers _ _- : oe nt as () 3. 75 I 
Couplers : . ss wa (2) 3. 75 
Teamsters  — (2) 3. 75 
Outside mine labor (unclassified) - do (2) 3. 75 {otion-} 
Firemen. do (2) 4.05 M 
Hoistmen and power- -house | engineers - ue do (2) 4.70 
Washer operators. __- deste do (2) 4. 00 
General utility men-_-_______- do (2) 3. 99 I 
Fan tenders. do_. (2) 3. 75 I 
Combination firemen and pow er-house men do (2) 4. 05 
Boiler-house laborers _ - ; do (2) 3. 98 
Laborers (able-bodied) -_____. |...do (2) 3.75 
Laborers (older men and boys) - - i a (2) 3. 00 
Combination lamp and power-house men_- do-_-. (2) 4. 37 ) 
Masons._- 22 6. Tis |__ do. (2) 4. 66 
Painters______- Ros. do. (2) 4. 26 
ll ES SEE ea a ..do (2) 3. 83 
Sawmill men___. Bp) Show ...do (2) 3. 99 
District harness men._._________-._.____- do (2) 3.75 
Assistant stable bosses__..........._- ; = Saar (2) 3. 75 ( 
pi EO “9 a... (2) 4. 37 
Truck drivers____- AS (2) 3. 83 
Weighmen (mine cars or railroad cars) =e (?) 4. 37 ta 
0 TE a, SR do.. (2) 3. 75 
Inside labor: 
CEE ee. ie do__-. (2) 4.70 (: 
Coal cutters, paid by day. ei gas a ae (2) 5. 02 (2 : 
Drivers (1 or , 5 ae Leste " 3? (2) 4. 70 (3 : Paper 
Drivers (5 or more mules).__________- —e| et “om (2) 4. 80 (2 . De 
EES EE ES S se _ (2) 4.70 : 
|) SRR Oe mapeE ; ..do-- (2) 5. 62 ; 
NN hn cubaarnan—nkbnens do. (2) 4. 09 : Pe 
NE eC a Oko... (2) 4.70 (2 : 
Masons... -- ’ eh an. x do_. (2) 4. 70 
aati, osc wars wikitnaceiaee aint = aes. 38 (2) 4.70 ( 
Nippers-__- eo Bh eG aa (2) 4.70 
Pipemen___._-- b adorn Seaton ti do___- (?) 4. 70 
Eg | i Be (2) 4. 62 (; 
Rock dusters ___----_.-- SEE ee ea. (2) 4. 70 
eC a ae do.. (2) 4.70 ( 
Rope riders_-__.--- een 5 = == (?) 4.70 
Shot firers- a eae ee Ne (2) 5. 40 ( 
Drillers and day Oe SS Se fe |..-do.-. (2) 4.70 ( 
ER RE OEP vibinadse teat liins (?) 4.99 
gE SS Pea i Se ewes (?) 4. 09 ( 
Timbermen__-__-_-_----- RSS Eee Tee (2) 4.70 (: 
Timbermen’s helpers._..........._-- Bs A! (2) 4. 58 (2 
RS a. sinin inch inettliniptee Risin diiinnsnamn = se () 4.70 (2 
REESE Gea ae | ae () 4. 58 ( . 
Trappers Oe © a a ae Yara (?) 3. 41 ( 8 
Per ton 
Morley mine: Hand mining, mine run__.._______|__ do____- (?) . 68 (2) 
Frederick mine: Hand mining, mine run_____- © St” ost (2) . 68 (?) 
Cameron mine: 
Hand mining, mine run_____..-._.__....-___|_..do-_.... (2) . 68 (?) 
Machine mining, mine run, in Universal 
track machine district: 
Cutting and shearing..................._|_..do-_-.. (?) . 058 (?) 
Loading coal. Wy ae (?) 455] () 
Machine mining in shortwall undercut ma- 
chine district: | 
Loading coal over 4 feet in thickness__.__|...do__-- (?) . 50 (2) | 
Loading coal under 4 feet in thickness ___|__.do____- (?) 51 (@) | 











*Not reported. 
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riGk CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, NOVEMBER 1933 
, TO FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 








Hours per 


ate of wages 
R ite 0 iy W eek 


Date of 
change 


Before After Before| After 
change | change change change 


industry or occupation and locality 


_ Colorado—C ontinued. 
er mine: Per ton 
jand mining, mine run. : canal 2 $0. 68 

iding after shortwall machines: 
Coal 4 feet or over in thickness ‘ 50 
Coal under 4 feet in thickness ae & 2 .51 
¢ mine: 
Hand mining, mine run_. ; 68 
Loading after shortwall machine : 2 . 55 
Crested Butte mine: 
Hand mining, mine run, where thickness of 
eam is— 
10 feet or over a . 
7 and less than 10 feet 
Less than 7 feet : a 
Loading after shortwall machines: 
Coal over 4 feet in thickness 7 
Coal 4 feet and under in thickness 2 . di 
tion-picture operators and stage employees: 
n-picture operators: Per week Per week 
Butler, Pa- $52. 00 33 
Eau Claire, Wis 4 25. 00 28 
Fairmont, W.Va ; 42. 00-50. 00 | 34. 00-37 
Franklin, Pa 30. 00 20. 00 


Per hour Per hour 
Indianapolis, Ind ‘ | 1.07- 1.25 1. 18— 1.37 


Per week | Per week 
Jackson, Miss f 25. 00 30. 00 


loplin, Mo 58. 00 50. 00 


Per hour Per hour 
Mobile, Ala adie ‘ 27 | 1.43 |1.12%- 1.25 


St. Cloud, Minn ; 1.00 80 
San Francisco, Calif 2.00— 2.35 1. 5O- 2.00 


Per week 


Per week 
51. 25 43. 33 


Washington, Pa 

Stage employees: 
Binghamton, N.Y 55. 00-57. £ 47. 15-50. 00 
Butler, Pa : 48 42.00 | 
Knoxville, Tenn : 7 | 40. 00-70. 30. 00-50. 00 

San Diego, Calif. 54. 00 50. 00 
Paper and paper-goods workers: 

Deferiet, N.Y.: Per hour Per hour 
Common labor : ‘ 2 3.35 3. 40 
Other employees , e : : (?) (*) 

Pejepscot, Maine: 

Paper mill: 
Beater room: 
Beater engineers 
Beater helpers 
Machine room: 
Machine tenders 
Back tenders 
Third hands 
Fourth hands 
Fifth hands 
Brokemen 
Oilers___- 
First swipers 
Second swipers - 
Coremen - - 
Finishing (rolls): 
Foremen____- : 
Assistant foremen ‘ 4: . 45 
Finishers. . ; . 42 
Pulp mill—ground wood: 
Wood preparing: 
Slipmen. _. . 40 
Woodroom tenders. : do... “a . 40 
Grinder room: | 
PCaee See | eS . 56 
Splitter men__- , — a if . 37 . 40 
Grinder men___. rom siesta . 40 | . 43 
Woodbox men. ee . 37 | . 40 | 
 Sewe ne ot . 37 . 40 | 
Ground-w21 testers...........-.---- . 45 | . 48 | 


2 Not repc. ved. 3 Minimum. 45 percent increase. 
10772°—34——12 
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WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, NOVEM): R AGE 
TO FEBRUARY 1934—Continued : 88 
Rate of wages SLOUTS per 
: : Date of 
Industry or occupation and locality change 
Before | After Bef A fee 
change | change (ch hangs 
Paper and paper-goods workers—C ontinued. extile ~ 
Fuge, Maine—C ontinued. "ha | 
mill—ground wood—C ontinued. | —s 
Vet room: Per hour Per hour 
i | Nov. 27 $0. 52 $0. 56 { F 
Machine men_ SpUicecwisin do___. . 39 . 42 , i 
ES. whe |...do...._| . 37 . 40 4 
ecihens dhacnsenvepes - | Memon . 35 ~. 40 is mM 
Steam power: 
Steam engines: | 
Head engineers. .......____ Jelniine sien cae . 63 . 68 4) 
RE ae ee aaa . 56 . 60 4) 
~ NE A Sa . wa . 37 41 1s \) 
Stirling operators............._____ ——— . 54 . 58 4) 4) 
ie TE TT RS aka 47 . 0 is 4 
eS er RS 37 . 40 { r 
Miscellaneous: 
Yard and miscellaneous: 
ES, a i . 51 . 55 { r 
a RG PSF SP ae v ae .37 . 40 1s \ 
EEL EE Sr eR . 35 . 40 1s i 
_, . aay shinatakads i “Sete . 39 . 42 { i 
River and tumbler rant: 
alae le ETE I do__ . 44 47 4s 
Boatmen.__....._....__- bo he re “ee .37 . 40 1s 
Tumbler plant: 
SEES, en Se wlttlast do_. 47 5 {s 
te ina uated athe Eh cahiathatees |___do 35 . 40 1 
Slipmen-.-_-_-_..--- ae. os. . 35 . 40 1s 
Unloading crew, special for wood 
cheba teniihnilicdsntgnecs esis ar yom . 37 40) 48 
Head Ett ae “eS m . 40 1s 
pairs: 
Machine-shop foremen______- Re dee joie. =. . 62 . 67 18 { 
SSNS aS. do_- .61 . 66 1s { 
Machinists. _..............._- Pe eS 7 “ee . 56 61 1s { 
SEES Se a “a 55 58 | 48 f 
Helpers, first-class_........-__-_-____|__ do... 47 . 50 is . Fo 
Helpers, second-class. _........_____- — So . 43 .46| 48 { : 
Helpers, third-class_..............._- a Se . 39 .42/) 4s 4 ; 
Head electricians. _...............______- Se ta 55 .59 | 48 40 
| EE CE ee oo Se . 46 49) 48 : 
Pottery workers, East Liverpool, Ohio: 
orcelain pressing and finishing: 
Ee tne EINE. own icthesedeeumaa Jan. 1 . 40-. 50 . 60-. 65 52 ¥ 
ES ee eee ee ee a ow . 25-. 30 . 32-, 35 52 36 
Printing and publishing trades: 
Compositors and machine operators: 
Beach, Calif.: Per week Per week 
ey en ae Nov. 11 41. 00 45. 00 1 4 
Newspaper, night -__:__............__..- —< 44. 00 48. 00 { {| 
Street-railway workers: 
St. Louis, Mo.: Per hour Per hour 
One man double deck bus drivers.........__.| Feb. 1 .70 . 65 
Two man double deck bus drivers..__..__.__|___do__.. . 65 . 60 52 52 
cme gs Se “~ “a . 60 65) 5:2 52 
8 EEE, » oe eae Jan. 11 . 85-. 45 .85-. 50 |50-60 | 48-54 
Per week Per 
Textile workers, silk, Philadelphia, Pa__.___.________ Nov. 16 | 13. 00-18. 00 | 14. 00-. y| 5 {0 
Textile workers, full-fashioned , United States: H 
Skein winders and cone winders_______.._._....:| Nov. 15 (?) 318.90) | 4) 
dard, 18-section machine, 6 car- | 
, 52 courses per minute: 
gage: 
Silk to welt, 6-12-thread, 1,300-1,350 Per doz. pr. | 
EES: ETE CNIS TIE a vee (?) 6887 | ( #) 
All silk or cotton back welt, 6-12-thread, 
1 1,000 comreds...................... hs i (2) .72938 | (3 H) 
Silk to welt, 5-thread, 1,400-1,450 courses_|--_do.____ (2) 7293 | ( 
a i silk or cotton back welt, 5-thread, 
450-1,500 courses... ............-...-- — ‘or (2) .7700 |; ( 4) " 
silk to welt 4-thread, 1,400-1,450 courses_|_..do____- (2) :7700 | (?) oe 
All silk or ‘cotton back welt, 4-thread, | 
1,450-1,500 courses... ................... — wr (2) 8106 | (°) 4) 





1 Not reported. ’ Minimum. 2N 
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HANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, NOVEMBER 1933 
TO FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 








Rate of wages Hours per 


industry or occupation and locality ome — 


Before d Before! After 
change change change| change 








extilew orkers, full-fashioned hosiery, U nited States— 
Continued. 
Legvers—Standard—C ontinued. 
12 gage: 
Silk to welt, 6-11-thread, 1,350-1,400 | Per doz. pr. 
courses - - - $0. 7293 | 
All silk or cotton back welt, “6-11- thread, 
1,400—-1,450 courses _ - dike . 7700 
Silk to welt, 5-thread, 1,450-1,500 courses_|_..do___- . 7700 
All silk or cotton back welt, 5-thread, 
1,500-1,550 courses . jem ; . 8106 
Silk to welt, 4-thread, 1,450-1,500 courses _|_ sce . 8106 
All silk or cotton back welt, 4-thread, 
1,500-1,550 courses —_ . 8512 
{5 gage: 
Silk to welt, 6-9-thread, 1,400-1,450 courses -- idan . 7902 
All silk or cotton back welt, 6-9-thread, 
1,450-1,500 courses - . pi ence . 8308 
Silk to welt, 4- and 5- thread, 1,500-1,! 550 
courses . tes . R308 
All silk or cotton back welt, 4- and 5- 
thread 1,550-1,600 courses y peel . 8715 
All silk or cotton back welt, '3-thread, 
1,550-1,600 courses 
48 gage: 
All silk or cotton back welt, 6- and 7- 
thread, 1,550-1,600 courses 
All silk or cotton back welt, “4 and 5- 
thread, 1,650-1,700 courses. - 
All silk or cotton back welt, 3-thread, 
1,650-1,700 courses ‘ pane . 9933 
51 gage: 
All silk or cotton back welt, 6-thread, 
1,600-1,650 courses _— 1. 1965 
All silk or cotton back welt, 4- and 5- | 
thread 1,700-1,750 courses _- oe 1. 2371 
“ silk or cotton back welt, 3-thread, 
1,700-1,750 courses. atin ; 1. 2777 
Footers, standard, 20-section, 4 carriers, 52 courses | 
per minute, cotton sole and toe: 
39 gage: 
6-12-thread _ - 
ES : 
(a RS Se ee ; 
42 gage: 
6-11-thread 
5-thread . 











48 gage: 
6- and 7-thread 
4- and 5-thread____-_-__--- 
3-thread 
51 gage: 
od canal desu 
4- and 5-thread _ 
3-thread - 
Helpers (Long section footers) : 
24 section: 
Up to 52 courses per minute, inclusive. 
56 courses per minute, inclusive 
60 courses per minute, inclusive- - 
64 courses per minute, inclusive___- 
28 section: 
Upto 52 courses per minute, inclusive - - _- 
56 courses per minute, inclusive-- . 
60 courses per minute, inclusive........_- 
64 courses per minute, inclusive---.-.---- 
Toppers: 
39 gage, 6-12-thread silk or split foot _ - 
39 gage 6-12-thread plaited foot (regular 
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WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, NOVE) F 
TO FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 

= —————— — - H i 
Rate of wages ITS per bet 
Industry or occupation and locality ane —— — | me le 

Before After Be oll om pl 

yes ¥ change change ic! haned syed 
Textile workers, full fashioned hosiery, United States— I “eve 

Continued. ows 

Toppers—C ontinued. Per doz. pr. ic tin 
39 gage, 6-12-thread plaited foot (slow speed) _| Nov. 15 (2) $0. 2643 us 
4- and 5-thread (extra above standard) __- rena * (2) . 0218 vier O 
3-thread (extra above 4-thread) __- puldenis (2) . 0043 — 
2-thread (extra above 3-thread)______ = a ee (2) . 0262 wMmouthes 
42 gage (extra above 39 gage)... __- ee ee Te (2) 0175 a 
45 gage (extra above 42 gage)-______._._.____-- Se ee (?) 0175 P yartel 
48 gage (extra above 45 gage)... eck (2) 0437 p ; 

51 gage (extra above 48 gage)... ___._________- a wae (2) 0700 4 anged 
Lace clox (extra) -- Las: QRS Se ee rns (2) 0525 _ 
Net mesh or fish net._.._______- es (2) 1050 , ne ave 
Designs of more than 175 dips when. a topped ’ : 

on plain course for each 12 dips. = = (?) . 0031 | The 

When topped in lace ee we (2) . 0062 | { 

i ae ca?) a do-_..- (2) 0850 | {( score 
Boiled-off silk - — ee (2) . 0425 , 

Out-size feet (sizes over 10%4)_________- pO (2) . 0069 r O30), V 

Looping: 

39 gage, 20-22-24-point - --.-.......-.-.--- = (2) . 1256 | \ vear 

42 gage, 22-24-26-point - ____-_- aa Se Se (2) . 1340 | ’ : 

45 gage, 24-26-28-point. _- _--- oe oo | Se (2) . 1423 | ATMS ¢ 

48 gage, 26-28-30-point - _-_..._.--.- — (2) . 1507 | ’ 

51 gage, 28-30-32-point _ _____-_ a ore (2) . 1926 | { yvere 

For looping on ao other than specified 7 
by gage extra above the gage rate do..... (2) . 0050 , hire 

Hand raveling_- : es (2) 0251} ©: { 

oo eS siciamadee do. __- (2) 0835 |. » Bared 

Hand raveling on ingrain-___-_- ~~ (2) 0125 | | , 

a apr aE do. _- (2) 0418 | Tab 

Seamers: ‘ 
OS ee ae | TS (2) 1412 | » Biith b 
aS ; = . oa (2) . 1543 | { 
4. _ ae AE EE TS a (2) . 1675 { ent | 
ee oc sidnaveaknddowa eS OS (2) . 1850 f 
2-thread____-__-_- a a a ee ee (2) . 2287 | rT Netob 
Pointed heels___________- eee | D (?) .OO87 | | { 

Stripe and/or picot....................-..-..- ON (2) 0087 ) Mahe CO 
Each additional stripe in leg 4 inch or more 
from joining of welt- —  — (?) . 0O87 
Net, mesh or fish net - - a (2) . 0262 | ABLE 1 
0 7 ae BE Lo POSE ail = (2) . 0900 | 
Boiled-off Ee << (ON (2) 0450 | 
Needlepoint mesh—1 side dipping... aie (2) . 0125 
Gg ears 
xcluding turning --------- ; Sa (?) . 0525 
Including turning------------- ‘ = (2) . 0587 

Boarders: 
7-12-thread metal forms_-._----.---- oe Ss” (2) . 1225 
4-5-6-thread metal forms____-_-- Sr a “Sem (2) . 1356 { 
7-12-thread wooden forms.-_._-__-..----..-.--.|...do--.. (2) 13121 i arm Wi: 
4-5-6-thread wooden forms-_.-_.....-----.--- — “ae (2) 1443 r arm W: 
7-12-thread proctor machines__-_-_..--.------|...do___-- (2) . 0700 { Per 
4-5-6-thread proctor machines _- PYRO ER ee (2) 0743 , r Per 
Extra for a edge ee = aS vos (?) . 0087 ‘ Ne 
Extra for picot edge machines).....__. aro yes Na (2) 0043) | { Say 
Extra for 3-thread (forms)_............-_-- ae (2) .0175 | ( 4) pply. 
Extra for 3-thread (machines) ---_----_----- HSN (?) 0087 | (2 \ Dey 
2-thread above 3-thread are eres he “Waee (2) 0175 | | ee 
2-thread above 3-thread (machines)... __- a ee aN (2) . 0087 | , 
1-thread above 2-thread (forms) -..........- Lat ee (2) . 0350 f ** 
1-thread above 2-thread (machines) ...._..__. apliceke (2) 0175 Hin 

Pairers: Con 
Selecting and pairing perfects, irregulars, or 

and seconds and segregating mends, redyes = 

EEE. SR aa — ae (?) 0481 | | ' 1On | 
When required to lift hose to light for defects_|___do____- (2) 0125; | 3 
ON EEE a ee SS: ee (2) .0100; © : 

Folders: Ay 
Excluding insertion in envelops or folders... _|._.do__._- () 0175) 4 A 
Including insertion in glassine envelops, with: 

folders, tissue wraps, or card-board inser- 
CO i SGA ET — (*) 0218 | (: . nd 
indudine insertion in cellophane saree | 
og Mate LS ES ad (?) .0262; ( 
Muaiuicipa! employees, Reno, PU pnicnvbancetttbevas Dec. 1 (?) (5) is 

















2 Not reported. 5 10 percent increase. 





































































WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


Farm Wage and Labor Situation on January 1, 1934 


Hi general level of farm wage rates declined about 6 percent 
between October 1, 1933, and January 1, 1934, according to data 
mpiled by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economies and 
sjed in a press release dated January 16, 1934. This decrease, 
owever, Was only about two thirds of the usual seasonal decline at 
js time of year, and the general average on January 1 of 1934 was 
ver 9 percent higher than at the beginning of 1933. In several 
uitheastern States there was an increase in rates during the last 
yarter of 1933. The rates per day without board on January 1 
wged from 70 cents in South Carolina to $2.35 in Massachusetts, 
e average for the country as a whole being $1.21. 
The supply of workers available for hire was at the lowest level 
corded by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics since November 
930, while the demand for farm labor was considerably higher than 
year ago. However, the number of workers actually employed on 
ams on January 1, 1934, was the lowest reported during the 10 years 
wered by the Bureau’s records. On farms of crop reporters, only 
hired workers were employed per 100 farms on January 1 as com- 
ared with 105 workers 3 months earlier and 72 a year earlier. 
Table 1 shows average farm wage rates per month and per day, 
‘ith board and without board, and data on farm labor and employ- 
ent in January 1934 as compared with October 1932, January and 
Detober 1933, and the annual average for the period 1910 to 1914, for 
he country as a whole. 





ABLE 1, 





FARM WAGE RATES AND EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY 1934, AS COMPARED 
WITH OCTOBER 1932 AND JANUARY AND OCTOBER 1933 


Item a October January October | J anuary 
, " 932 Q2 Or Or 
1910-14 1982 1933 1933 1934 





arm wage index____. . 100 84 74 | 86 81 
arm wage rates: 
Per month, with board __- $20. 41 $17. 29 $14. 77 $17.19 $15. 73 
Per month, without board $29. 09 $26. 36 $23. 62 $25. 89 $24. 90 
Per day, with board_____- $1.10 $0, 87 $0. 76 $0. 91 $0. 87 
Per day, without board $1. 43 $1.19 $1. 06 $1. 25 $1. 21 
upply of and demand for farm labor: 
COINS .nntasadeua percent of normal 123. 6 127.3 111.4 108. 4 
Demand__...___. eae ™ a 60.8 53.8 68. | 62. 7 
Supply_........ __... percent of demand j 203. 3 236. 6 163. 6 72.9 
arm employment: ! 
Family labor. é; persons per farm __| 2.31 2.11 2. 25 | 2.09 
os - IP do 1. 09 .72 1. 05 . 64 
Combined... ___- a OARS - c 3. 40 2. 83 3. 30 2. 73 





‘On farms of crop reporters. 


Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board and 
vithout board, on January 1, 1934, are shown in table 2, by State 
nd geographic division. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES ON JAN. 1, 1934, BY STA! 










































a SS — r E R A { . 
Per month | cludes 21) 
= otal W* 
Geographical division and State the wet 
With Without With V ith - 
board board board board ‘ 
. : ’ Year 
EE EC A : $24. 40 $43. 96 $1 89 
-Maine_____- et EY? A ea 22. 00 | 36. 75 l ] 
New Hampshire.. LPO ECT Ae Sar ee we. RAL 25. 50 44. 00 
Vermont... a tatintcamsieie ee ee Rhian 21. 25 35. 75 | 
a MEE aeag LCT — 27. 75 50. 7! 1. + 
Rhode Island_______ _- RS Cie. ; 28. 50 56. 7! 1. ; 15 
Connecticut______- OLE SER ERE | REO Re me = 24. 25 48.75 | 6 
St aE RG a eee ea ba 19. 80 34. 21 1 7 
New York_______-- aig TS : 3 Ree 19. 25 34. 25 ! _* 
New Jersey - -- ----- onion shapeaiake pobcethes gucstineh 26. 50 44, 00 | 7» 
Pennsylvania. -_____-__--- “Eee BY BERN oer ee ~~ 18. 50 31. 25 1. 2 ae! 
East North Central. __. eebisdidswiaktebeecbaciueeee 15. 69 25. 06 4 ae - 
Jl «jn MSS Mey Sr reee <9 cccehllh edhaeaik ctitten 16. 00 25. 7! 1. 0 | 2 
SRG RS ra Le ae ee = 16. 75 25. 50 O 23 
ey TRESS eR a 17. 50 25. 75 4 
ND jg cieaecae dis tathbe cot tens wes 14. 00 24. 75 9 4 
Wisconsin _- 2. Sa eee Ee 13. 25 23. 25 
West North Central_____ ou is a et TS 14.13 | 23. 08 Ks i 
Minnesota. .__-_-- eS I i a a ae 11. 00 21. 25 s > 
ete a a eo Sa pte Ek. 8" 14. 75 | 23. 00 py 
Missouri - BPE Se Ee OR ee ree 15. 50 | 22. 7! s r 
North Dakota... eB sd BRE te Pi 10.25 | 21.00 S 3 
NT AE SSS See sae fae : 12. 25 | 21. 25 & a 
Nebraska_____. _- ie : ; Ages 16. 50 | 25. 7! 1. _ 
_ ae ba beowd ph deel dicate’ 17. 25 | 27. 00 1. OF 
South Atlantic_.___- Teen Bune! 13.38 | 20.02 7 
Delaware. -_-_-_-__-- oid aia Be He 17. 00 | 28. 00 1. ( 
Maryland. ____. Oe HST SARA 19.50} 31.00 1.0 an age 
Virgeea....._.... : = : si er eg a 17. 00 25. 25 x 
.i i,  —____aa ee LE ‘ 17. 75 | 26. 75 4 8 
North Carolina... .._.....--- OE ; 14.25 | 21.00 r \ 
South Carolina___.......-.- “Ee SS NS 10. 50 14. 75 | . 5 ’ 
SS “Ge ae a ee i 2 Ns 9. 7! 14. 75 5 , elu 
Florida_____- Sa ig Sia be oe SPR. 13. 50 | 21. 25 | .f 
East South Central. ___- ee Sins see Baatiekin 2.27! 17.88 62 and tl 
Kentucky-__-_-_---_-- - ; nT Me A & 14. 50 21. 00 7 
Tennessee___.___.-._-- ks EP NS ek 19, 25 7 n far 
RR eS Seeks -—a Se aE 10. 25 | 15. 25 . 58 7 , 
oe a ee eS Punks: iataeee 10. 75 16. 25 . bE Nursu 
West South Central ___-__- Ce ee. eee 14, 87 | 22. 30 78 q : 
ee ee ern nkadeedwas ceite’ 12.75 | - 18.75 . 6 yf sul 
i 13. 50 | 19. 25 a 
Ss re ee REELS 15.00 | 24. 25 LS mark 
a ni RES ee FS RS Sa CEO hal 16. 25 | 24. 25 8 
ee icine 23. 03 | 34. 54 1.1 mpre 
NT 622s Mw nc wala otin eee beni : MAR PS 20. 00 | 33. 7! 1.1 
8 le TRACER TS SRD NOR HR TI RR 23.75 | 33.75) 1.2 he S 
Wyoming..............--- ; 23.00} 35.75 | 1.1 
~ ~ a os aes SS ot VE Oe Se ee ae F 19. 25 | 31. 25 1. Of Hor al 
SG SS ere oe es SRT, “eS 19. 75 | 30. 25 9 
pn eg ig Sip aa a ER a SM, | ee 29. 00 | 38. 00 1. 2 BuSpe 
Ot ar oe ok Sd essa phate enebine 30. 50 | 43. 50 1.4 
BRT a TE a SCS Ge TTS 1. 20 Be 
EES ere Shieh oil thie didiabsalatinnW abiatinb eon 25. 87 | 45. 68 1, 3¢ 
Washington__...........--------- wine 9S BOS eee 19.25 | 37. 25 1.2 i. Maman Vv 
_. arpa ina pabieies Tiecniatint cihileirdukticR tute silo Se kisi 19. 25 35. 75 1. 1 
Callfornia......-.0...2.2 SMG eacth secebidnsascoabes -=---| 29.00 | 50.00 1. 3! 2 imtivel: 
Stati 
Average Weekly Earnings in New York State Factories, Junegj™)' 


1914 to December 1933 of T 


Boi Kk 
HE average weekly earnings of office and shop employees I 


representative factories in New York State from June |')|4 (0 4 
December 1933 are shown, by months, in the following table rep-H 4 
duced from the January 1934 issue of the Industrial Bulletin of tle Rae 
State department of labor. Pro 

perc 
1D 


issues 
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ERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGSIN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 


— 


indes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained by dividing the 
Real weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week. Reports cover 
the week including the 15th of the month.] 


















































oll | | 
\ver- Sep- | No- | De- 
age | Janu-|Febru-|,,. | ; = Btn So hte | ee 
Year for | ary ary ‘ae h| April | May | June | July gust = | ber | — = 
year | | 
| —_ me oe - 
- | | | 
14 ; anal = — ped ___|$12. 70 |$12. 54 |$12. 53 |$12. 48 |$12. 26 ($12. 32 |$12. 56 
15 $12.85 |$12. 44 ($12. 41 |$12. 65 |$12. 54 |$12.74 | 12.81 | 12.66 | 12.89 | 12.86 | 13.30 | 13.45 | 13.49 
6 14.43 | 13.53 | 13.77 | 13.96 | 14.15 | 14.24] 14.41 | 14.11 | 14.44 | 14.87 | 14.95 | 15. 16 15. 51 
17 16.37 | 15.28 | 15.31 | 15.79 | 15.50 | 16.08 | 16.20 | 16.17 | 16.44 | 16.97 | 17.33 | 17.69 | 17.71 
1 2). 35 | 16.81 | 17.66 | 18.71 | 19.25 | 19.91 | 20.44 | 20.78 | 21.23 | 22.31 | 22.34 | 21.60 23. 18 
¥ 9 23. 50 | 23.03 | 22.07 | 22.20 | 22.11 | 22.23 | 22.51 | 23.10 | 23.85 | 24.83 | 24.41 | 25.37 | 26.32 
- 1) 28.15 | 26.52 | 26.47 | 27.87 | 27.80 | 28.45 | 28.77 | 28.49 | 28.71 | 28.73 | 28.93 | 28.70 | 28. 35 
y) 25.72 | 27.61 | 26.77 | 26.97 | 26.20 | 25.86 | 25.71 | 25.26 | 25.43 | 25.07 | 24.53 | 24.32 | 24.91 
7 25.04 | 24.43 | 24.17 | 24.57 | 24.15 | 24.50 | 24.91 | 24.77 | 25.10 | 25.71 | 25.61 | 26.04 | 26. 39 
. 27. 24 | 26.21 | 25.87 | 26.92 | 27.00 | 27.63 | 27.87 | 27. 54 | 27.12 | 27.41 | 27.72 | 27. 64 | 27. 98 
P 27. 68 | 27.81 | 27.73 | 28.16 | 27.70 | 27. 56 | 27.21 | 27.06 | 27.40 | 28.05 | 27. 53 | 27. 66 28. 25 
D5 28, 26 | 28.30 | 27.96 | 28.45 | 27.67 | 28.07 | 27.94 | 27.98 | 28.16 | 28.33 | 28.57 | 28.67 | 29.05 
; 29. 02 | 29.05 | 28.61 | 29.04 | 28.85 | 28.69 | 28.99 | 28.81 | 28.86 | 29.31 | 29.35 | 29.15 | 29. 47 
7 29.30 | 29.52 | 20.39 | 29.78 | 20.17 | 29.18 | 29.17 | 28.95 | 29.29 | 29.57 | 29.28 | 28.75 | 29. 57 
Ds 29. 44 | 29.21 | 29.16 | 29.64 | 28.79 | 29.19 | 29.48 | 29.15 | 29.38 | 29.72 | 29.78 | 29.62 | 30.12 
he 29.99 | 29.71 | 29.99 | 30.35 | 30.07 | 30.03 | 30.02 | 29.80 | 30.09 | 30.47 | 30.08 | 29. 54 | 29.75 
03/) 28. 81 | 29.80 | 29.46 | 29.90 | 29.44 | 29.10 | 28.96 | 28.50 | 28.59 | 28.94 | 28.03 | 27.42 | 27.52 
3) 26.42 | 27.01 | 27.44 | 27.96 | 27.35 | 26.96 | 26.34 | 26.39 | 26.33 | 26.16 | 25.34 | 24.99 | 24.74 
3 22.73 | 24.35 | 24.02 | 24.14 | 23.36 | 22.59 | 22.20 | 21.82 | 21.92 | 22.50 | 22.55 | 21.74 | 21. 62 
33 21.83 | 20.96 | 20.95 | 20.73 | 21.02 | 21.49 | 21.95 | 22.34 | 22.48 | 22.87 | 22.52 | 22.25 | 22.43 





Wage Increases in the Far-Eastern Territory of the Soviet Union ' 


\ THE far-eastern territory of the Soviet Union (U.S.8.R.) in- 
cluding the farthest parts of eastern Siberia, Maritime Province, 
uid the Russian part of the Sakhalin Island, the people are engaged 
n farming, fisheries, mining, and other industrial and commercial 
pursuits. They live and work under certain hardships, such as lack 
f suitable means of transportation and communication and nearby 
markets, their remoteness from civilized centers, etc. In order to 
mprove and strengthen their economic position the Government of 
he Soviet Union issued a decree on December 11, 1933, providing 
for an increase of wages and salaries of workers and for a temporary 
uspension of taxes.' The provisions went into effect January 1, 1934. 
Beginning with that date, the collective farms (Kolkhozy) and the 
individual farms are exempted for a period of 10 and 5 years, respec- 
tively, from the compulsory delivery of certain commodities to the 
State. Thus these farms in the entire far-eastern territory are ex- 
Junegmempted from the delivery of grain and rice and those in the districts 
of Ternei, Soviet, and Olgin in the Maritime Province, in the districts 

in of Komsomolsk, lower Amur, Okhotsk-Evensk, Koryak, and Okhotsk 
‘i the Sakhalin, and Kamchatsk Provinces are to be exempted from 
the delivery of meat, potatoes, sunflower seeds, wool, milk, and butter 
ind also from contracts for the delivery of soybeans, vegetables, and 
lax; in the districts of Birohidzhansk and Prigorod in the Maritime 


Province the required amounts of these commodities are reduced 50 
percent. 


ee 


| ‘Data are from Soviet Union (U.8.8.R.), Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union, Izvestia- 
issues of Dee. 12 and 15, 1933. 
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For the entire far-eastern territory, the price fixed by the 
raw fish to be delivered to the State by the collective farms is | 
20 percent. 

Wages paid to certain classes of workers in the entire fa 
territory are increased as follows: (a) Wage earners and eng 
technical personnel engaged in coal mining, 30 percent; 
earners and engineering-technical personnel engaged in f:ctorip 
transport and communication, industries, soviet farms (S. thozy HE 
and tractor stations, and teachers, political educators, medic. pe | 
sonnel, agriculturists, veterinarians, agricultural technicians, «1d |g) “ 





Late {( 


reas 


CuUSTa 
eerin 
Was 


. ° a 6 ) lied 
surveyors, 20 percent; and (c) salaried employees in offices, ete. | PI fo 
’ a anufs 
percent. The pay in the army units located in the Far East js a\ ae 
. . . . . : USL 
increased by the following amounts: (a) Soldiers and officers iy iq | 
: . ont. 
lower grades, 50 percent; and (6) older officers and those in the middifiit 
: nent O 
and higher grades, 20 percent. 


It is reported that the population of the far-eastern territory hy =! 
received the decree with satisfaction. Mass meetings in the indus mpl 
trial and commercial establishments in the city of Vladivostok coy 
mended the decree and expressed the desire of the meetings to 4 
their full part in the industrialization of the territory. The waggiompa 
earners and technicians sent to the territory from the Europea 
Russians pledged themselves to stay and work there till the competi 
of the second 5-year plan. The Vladivostok units of the boundar 
guard declared that they will increase their efforts for the defense ¢ 
the boundaries of the territory and for the protection of the worker 
therein. 
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a HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
al peg 


of Labor presents herewith data compiled from pay-roll reports 
ipplied by representative establishments in 89 of the principal 
anufacturing industries of the country and 16 nonmanufacturing 
ndustries, covering the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
ponth. Additional information is presented concerning employ- 
sent on public-works projects, public roads, the Federal service, and 
ass | steam railroads. 
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Indus ployment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in January 


1934 


. COM 
LO d 
Wagdmpomparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in January 1934 with December 

1933 and January 1933 


Oped 


letio - = ° . . ° 
MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 1.1 per- 


cent in January 1934 as compared with December 1933 and pay 
olls decreased 0.8 percent over the month interval. A comparison 
of employment in January 1934 with January 1933 shows that the 
ployment index for January of the current year is 22.4 percent 
ubove the January 1933 employment index, while a similar compari- 
on of the January 1934 pay-roll index with the January 1933 pay-roll 
idex shows a gain of 38 percent in pay rolls over the year interval. 

The index of employment in January 1934 was 69.3, as compared 
vith 70.1 in December 1933, 71.4 in November 1933, and 56.6 in 
January 1933; the pay-roll index in January 1934 was 49.4, as com- 
bared with 49.8 in December, 50.3 in November 1933, and 35.8 in 
anuary 1933. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls in January 1934 are 
based on reports supplied by 17,808 establishments in 89 of the prin- 
ipal manufacturing industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments reported 3,077,527 employees on their pay rolls during the 
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pay period ending nearest January 15, whose combined week |y eyy 
ings were $55,611,536. The employment reports received fro:1) tho; 
cooperating establishments cover approximateiy 50 percent of 4) 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the United Stata 

Decreases in employment between December and January hy 
been reported each year since 1923 with the exception of one yeg 
1925, in which a slight increase was reported, while pay-ro!! tot] 
have decreased each year over this 10-year interval. The avergg 


port d 
crease 
xtile g 
e Mor 
omen ' 
ods in 
pdustry 


axtile ¢ 


change in employment in January over the 10-year period is a ¢ de au 
crease of 1.4 percent and the average change in pay rolls over th Kons. 
same interval is a decrease of 4.6 percent. The declme in | mployfiliy emp! 


ment, therefore, between December 1933 and January 1934 is |e 


. . , n the 
than the average decline in the preceding 10 years and the currey 


} 
decrease in pay rolls is much smaller than any decline reported jy oa 
January over the period 1923-1932. sillwo 

This decline of 1.1 percent in factory employment indicates tha, jhe. 
release of approximately 70,000 employees from gainful employ ment ont j 
while the decrease of 0.8 percent in pay-roll totals is equivalent to iyo be 


decline of $883,000 in weekly disbursements in January 1934 as com oclin 
pared with December 1933. » falli 

Comparing the index of employment in January 1934 (69.3) with 
the index of employment in March 1933 (55.1), which was the lovwfiie.’ oy 
point recorded in the Bureau’s indexes, it is seen that employment) dys 
has increased 25.8 percent over this 10-month interval. The Januaryfirody 
pay-roll index (49.4) shows an increase of 47.9 percent in pay rolkMMend « 
compared with the March 1933 pay-roll index (33.4). 


yanua 












het 


Twenty-six of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed mvnthlyf@pape 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported increased employiient inf he 
January as compared with December and 33 industries reported in-MMprow 
creased pay rolls over the month interval. Four of the 14 groups intof%indu: 


which these manufacturing industries are classified showed gains in 


good 
employment between December 1933 and January 1934. The most 


perc 


pronounced percentage increase over the month interval was in the H@decli 
transportation equipment group, in which an increase of 16.5 percent H(17; 
in employment was coupled with an increase of 21.4 percent 11 pay-Hcrea 


roll totals. The increases in employment and pay rolls in this group 
were due entirely to the expansion in the automobile industry which 


dust 
the 


showed a gain of 21.5 percent in employment and 26.9 percent in pay i whi 
rolls between December and January. The remaining indusiries "Min } 
the transportation equipment group (shipbuilding, steam and clectr¢ Hof 


car building, locomotives, and aircraft) reported decreases 11) bot " 
employment and pay rolls. The leather group, due chiefly ‘o the I yes 
increase of 6.6 percent in employment in the boot and shoe ini ustry, &® be« 

me 
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ported & gain of 5.1 percent and the chemicals group reported an 
erease in employment of 0.7 percent over the month interval. The 
xtile group showed an increase of 0.3 percent in employment over 
}»o month interval, pronounced seasonal gains being shown in the 
pmen’s clothing and millinery industries. The woolen and worsted 
ods industry showed an increase of 2.4 percent and the cotton-goods 
ndustry reported an increase of 0.9 percent. ‘The increase in the 
xtile group was retarded to some extent by the effect of the hosiery 
de authority’s order of December 18 curtailing hosiery-mill oper- 
tions. This curtailment was reflected in the decrease of 5.2 percent 
employment and 19.7 percent in pay rolls in the knit-goods industry. 
n the remaining 10 groups, the most pronounced percentage decline 
n employment (12.4 percent) was shown in the tobacco-products 
ted i oup. The lumber group, due to sharp decreases in the sawmill, 
millwork, and furniture industries, showed a decrease of 8.3 percent 

°S th, the number of workers between December and January. Employ- 
‘Neni™inent in the food group declined 5 percent over the month interval, 
' (0 Me beet sugar and confectionery industries reporting the usual large 
“Ollg@eclines at this season of the year. The iron and steel group reported 
BB falling-off of 4.2 percent in employment between December and 
Wlt@ianuary, the largest percentage declines being reported in the plumb- 
© lovillirs’ supplies, steam fittings, and stove industries. The iron and steel 
‘Nene ndustry reported a decrease of 2.9 percent. The stone-clay-glass 
‘UiTyEproducts group reported a decrease of 3.5 percent, the brick, marble, 
rollMand cement industries in this group reporting seasonal decreases. 
he nonferrous metal group reported a decline of 3.2 percent and the 
paper and printing group reported a loss of 2.2 percent in employment. 
he decrease of 2.1 percent in employment in the rubber-products 
group was due to a pronounced decline in the rubber boot and shoe 
‘“Mindustry and smaller decreases in the rubber tire and other rubber 
‘SN eoods industries. The machinery group reported a decline of 1.9 


’ yea 
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host percent in employment over the month interval, the most pronounced 
the MMidecline in this group being shown in the radio and phonograph industry 
‘ell (17.2 percent), while the textile machinery industry reported a de- 
ty" Bcrease of 5 percent in employment. The agricultural implement in- 
OUP Hdustry continued its steady upward trend which began in June and 
hich Hi the machine-tool industry reported a gain of one tenth of 1 percent, 
Puy M¥which, while sraall, continued the gains in employment which began 
‘0 Hin May of last year. The railroad repair shop group reported a loss 
(CM of 1.2 percent. 
oth Two industries reported more than 100 percent increase over the 
4 year interval, the beverage industry, due largely to the legalization of 
IV, 


beer manufacturing, reporting an increase of 121.7 percent in employ- 
ment and the radio industry reporting an increase of 114 percent. 
Additional industries reporting unusually large percentage gains in 
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employment were as follows: Agricultural implements, 73; {ertjjj 
ers, 69.3; machine tools, 65; iron and steel forgings, 62. 


nal ola 


56.9; typewriters and supplies, 56.4; engines, turbines, tractors, 
55.1; and textile machinery, 51. Other large percentage (xj). ; 


industries of major importance were: Chemicals, 43.9; autorniohile 
41.1; iron and steel, 39.9; foundry and machine-shop producis, 39 
sawmills, 34.2; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplic., 29: 
cotton goods, 29.3; and slaughtering and meat packing, 24.5. [n { 
six industries in which decreased employment over the year ii tery; 
was shown, the declines in employment were small, with the ex cptio 
of the men’s furnishing industry in which a decrease of 22.5 jercey 
was reported. 

In table 1 are shown the numper of identical establishments report 
ing in both December 1933 and January 1934 in the 89 manufacturin 
industries surveyed, together with the total number of employ ces oj 
the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending 
nearest January 15, the amount of their earnings for 1 week in Jaiuary 
the percentages of change over the month and year intervals, sid tly 
indexes of employment and pay roll in January 1934. 

The monthly percentages of change for each of the 89 separate in 
dustries are computed by direct comparison of the total number o 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identica 
establishments for the 2 months considered. The percentaves of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index num 
bers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number ¢ 
employees or wages paid in the industries. ‘The percentages of cliange 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups, and 
in the totals are computed from the index numbers of employment 
and pay-roll totals. 
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Flour 
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packing 
Sugar, beet. 
Sugar refining, Cc ane. 
Nestiles and their naman 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
IN JANUARY 


O83 


1933 








Industry 








od and kindred Gunes 


[ile ececccceoce ee 


meat 


htering and 


Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods -. 
Cotton small w ares 
Dyeing and finishing 
a 
Hats, fur-felt_..._- ‘ 
Knit goods......._.- 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted 
goods... -. 


Wearing apparel - 


Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ments ‘ 
Men’s furnishings - a 
Millinery.......... : 
Shirts and collars _- 


Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery 


Bolts, nuts, washers, 
and SIAC sin ctinnhe 

Cast iron pipe. -- 

Cutlery (not includ- 
ing silver and plated 
cutlery) and edge 
a 

Forgings, iron and 
NE 

Hardware 

Iron and steel... ___- 

Plumbers’ supplies - -- 

Steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus 
and steam fittings - 

in oe eine 

Structural and orna- 
mental metalwork -. 

Tin cans and other 
tinware.. 

Tools (not ‘ine ‘luding 
edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and 
so 

Wirework - - - 








-| 
' Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 








Employment 









































| 
| Estab- - —— —— 
lish- ae 
ments Percent of el. 
report- change 
ing in | Number|- —n a | 
both | on pay of pay | 
Decem- roll , Janu- | roll ‘ 
ber and Jecem-| ary | week) 
Janu- nay ber 1933, 1933 to! January 
ary to Janu-| Janu- 1934 
ary 1934) ary 
1934 
2,987| 273,252, —5,2| +18. 7.85, 786, coal 
964 64, 416| —1.2) +11.1) 1,411, 359 
388] 23,043} —(') '+121.7) 639, 688 
277 22 2. .4| 83, 496 
287 32 400) 25 Lira 506, 463 
402} 16,894 +.3]| +14.7| 349, 693 
347| 8,912) —1.3] +6.5| 223,574 
| 
246) 104,139} —1.5| +24. 5) 2, 234,860 
63) 11,326] —50.8| +13.2| 176, 121 
13} 7,891) —3.9| +10.0| 161,328 
3,174) 704,124 +, 3! +14, 8] 9, 896, 169 
1.936] 586, 343 —,2| +19,3 8, 039, 175 
27| 16,405) —2.2| +36.9| 282,658 
693] 301, 337 +9] +29. 3] 3, 809, 636 
109} 9,102} —1.6) +10.8} 140,047 
147] 38,695)  —.7| +17.3| 679,300 
ao 4 735 +4.7 +11. 9| 108, 633 
440) 103,7 —5.2) +3. , 295, 820 
243} 46,4141 +() 43.2] 646, 582 
2441 64,875) +2.4] +21.7| 1,076, 499) 
1,238) 117,781] +1.6) +1. 7) 1,856,994 
392] 60, 485 +.3| +8.4] 937,725 
503, 26,101) +9.2) —2. | 486, 594 
31 5,446) —1.5| —.7| 82,422) 
69| 6,217, —9.9| —22.5' 59,812 
126 7,434) +10.6 +1.8) 136, 719 
117; 13,098} —13.0| +2.2| 153, 722) 
| 
1,341, 378,544, —4,2) +65 6, 542, 433 
53 8,085) —4.9| +31.4) 138, 113] 
44 7,487) +7.7| +39.3) 108, 547 
| 
132, 10,6065 —7. 5 422.8) 195, 207 
| 
65) 7,928} +2.1| +62.9| 155,040 
81 30, 250} +13.0| +35.6) 514, 339 
208! 232,110; —2.9| +39. 9) 3, 989, 163 
71 5,773, —24. 2 +12.7| 79,698 
| 
88| 18,671, —19.2) +13.1| 359, 066) 
160} 18,013} —17. : +47. ‘ 286, 460 
198} 15,200) —2.2) +26.8) 261, 421 
561 8,349] —8.5| $18.2) 158, 690 
114, 8,448 +.3} +40.4| 153, 857 
71; 7,624, +.7| +463, 142, 832i 
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IN MANUFACTURING 
1934 WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 


1926 = 100) 

Janu- 

ary : 

a. Em- | Pay- 
93: . 
— ploy- | roll 
ory ment | totals 
1934 | 





+25, 1 93,4 77.7 
$11.8] 85.9| 70.9 
+-150. 4) 140.8) 123.7 
+1. 98.7; 71.8 
+18.3] 76.8) 63.9 
+14. 1 94.3 75.9 
+5.3} 65.3) 49.6 
+36.5) 105.2) 91.6 
+8.4) 129.5) 72.3 
+1.4 79.0 57.0 
+-36.3 79.9 57.5 
+40,3) 86.5) 64.8 
+-85. 6 70. 1 50. 1 
464.51 96.7) 79.6 
+28. 1 84.2) 65.1 
| 
22.7| 90.7| 64.4 
+20.11 72.6| 46.6 
+10.3 82.3 53. 4 
4-27, 9) 61.6) 45.8 
+33.9| 86.9 66.8 
25.6; 64.0) 43.2 
+37.7| 67.3| 43.1 
+22.4| 61.8) 42.6 
14.1 95.91 78.3 
11.2 47.8) 28.5 
+8, 5) 66. 1) 43.2 
+37. 4 54. 6 41.5 
| 
| 
+81.0) 66.9 40.9 
+70.2) 78.7) 52.6 
+-74. 0 37. 6 22.8 
+38.8 71.0, 49.0 
+116.3) 86.2) 58.4 
+73. 7 65.5! 38.9 
+98. 6 70. 8} 42.5 
425, 44 49.7) 24.2 
| 
440.1} 35.4) 23.4 
+64. 9 AA. s 30. 5 
+-58.9} 48. i 29.4 
| 
+-21.6 80. 0} 48.4 
= 
$65.5 83.4) 54.6 
-O6. 123.9 99. 6 
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TABLE, 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFA(‘ 


ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY 1934 WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND JANI 


Continued 








Industry 








Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 


Agricultural implements_. 
Cash registers, adding 
machines, and calculat- 
ing machines. .__._.___- 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies. __ 
Engines, turbines, trac- 
tors, and water wheels_- 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products_....____- 
Machine tools_____._____- 
Radios and phonographs - 
Textile machinery and 
I gE lee OE 
Typewriters and supplies. 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products... ? 
Aluminum manufactures - 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products.............__- 
Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices... 
RE 
Lighting equipment__- 
Silverware and plated 


ware 
Smelting and refining— 


copper, lead, and zinc. - 
Stamped and enameled 
Ee I 


Transportation equip- 
Title tidutinwnaeonketan cas 


Sawmills. .........._. 
Turpentine and rosin-.---_- 
wees. clay, and glass prod- 


ue 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 
0) ES aoa 



































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Estab- - —— 
a, rans of Percent of 
report- change m change 
ing in | Number|— —~———| “mount | _____ 
both es pay of pay 
Decem-| roll Janu-/| roll (1 Janu- 
ber and| January Decem-| ary week) | Decem-) ary 
Janu- |" 1934 — | ber 1933) 1933 to} January | ber 1933) 1933 to 
ary to Janu-| Janu- 1934 |to Janu-| Janu- 
ary 1934| ary ary 1934' ary 
1934 ’ 1 1934 | 
|__| _| 
' 
1,739} 323,477| —1,9) +42. 6/$6,214,419| —2.8) +66.8 
77| 11,251) +7.4| +73.0) 215,729} +9.0/+126.5 
26, 14,729} +41.6| +42.4| 371,423} +41.0 ieee 
280 96,897) —2.7| +29.5] 1,773,361| —3.9) +41.6) 
| 
88} 22,950 +.7| +55.1| 498,514) — / +74. 5) 
1,015} 110, 878 —.3) +39.7 2, 076, 871| +.1) +72.7| 
154-16, 041 +.1| +65.0} 342,501; —1.2) +90.3 
34| 27,725 —17. 3+114.0 474, 854) —25.9} +99. 3 
53| 10,339} —5.0| +51.0) 218, 237! —5.2| +81.1 
12 12,667; +() | +56.4) 242,839) —5. 5)+105. 2| 
32} 99,506) —3,2| +30,7 1, 782, 885) ~5.6) 452.8 
2B 5,936 —3.6) +28.4 am 12.9) +27.5 
214) 37,229) —1.6| +36.0; 704,794) —1.6) +67. , 
25 8,363} —2.2| +20.2) 137,374) —10. 2) +51.3) 
121 7,043} —6.9| +14.8) 125,999) —14.2) +23.9 
51 3,302} —4.5| +30.0 58, 683} —10.5 +34. 8) 
58} 8,519] —4.6] +327| 157,507) —11.1| +56.7| 
39; 13,264) —1.1| +41.9) 249,744 44.2) +46.7 
101} 15,850} —7.0| +182) 257,270) —6.7| +55 "i 
406| 303,726! +16.5| +38.2| 6,311,478 +21,4) +47.8 
23 7,642) —() | +423) 188, 556 —.5| +26.9 
221} 254,587) +21. 5) +41. 1] 5,270,119) +26.9| +51.6 
51 9, 718 —.9| +34.4) 167,568) —4.7| +35.( 
ll 2,489} —4,2| +40.9 47,056) —3.9| +39.8 
100} 29,290} —4.3) +18.8| 638,179} —2.5| +27.9 
899) 88,285) —1.2) +2. 1) 2,011,944) —5.6) +7.5) 
366, 18,830} —1.2| —3.5| 477,777; -—23) —3.4 
533} 69,455) —1.3| +2.8] 1,534,167) —6.0) +9.0 
1,548| 133,303! —8.3| +26.8! 1,765,258] —11.6| +49.1 
45,598} —8.9| +16.1| 617,984) —12.1) +34.8 
478| 18,661; —8.2| +141) 263,204) —10.3) +27.2 
603} 67,581) —7.8| +342) 863,520} —12.7| +65.7 
19} 1,463) 9.21 +39.8| 20,460, +3.2| +58.2 
1,254) 95,055; —3,5) +33.9) 1,593,933) —4.0) +44.3 
637; 15,635| —8.7| +27.6| 203,567) —4.4) +54.5 
121 9,495) —2.8) +8.7| 164,507} +41.7| +19.3 
176| 48, 055 1.1] +56.9| 878,710} +41.5| +67.8 
208} 4,342) —10.6, +5.4| 67,307) —22.5| —18.2 
112| 17,528} —3.8| +30.3| 279,752} —7.8| +53.4 
456, 135,436) +5.1) +8,1) 2,326,273) +10.1) +37.1 
307| 104,374, +6.6| +3.1/ 1,713,419) +15.1) +33.7 
149} 31, +.7| +29.1 12,854 —1.2| +46.3 


! Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
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yup 1. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
sTANLISHMENTS IN JANUARYS 1934 WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1933— 


Employment Pay-roll totals 
Index num- 
|. ee Siete ae : | bers January 


lish- 1934 (average 
. | Percent of Percent of rs 
bee change change 1926= 100) 


ing in | Number —— ‘aa | se Oe) aoe 8 

0 

Decem-| . a D Janu-/| roll (1 Janu- | 

ber and! ecem-| ary | week) |Decem-| ary | , at 
Jenm- Piaa4” ber 1933] 1933 to| January | ber 1933) 1933 to a pa 
ary | 'toJanu-| Janu-; 1934 /toJanu-| Janu- . _ total 

7 lary 1934] ary | ary 1934) ary coms | tora 

1934 | | 1934 


Industry 





per and printing . 1, 938 -2,2, +-13, 2.$5, 208, 401 . 9} +10, 8) 88, 5| 
Boxes, paper. __- penals 319| 23,852) —5.9' +16.9| 406,834 7.8] +24.5) 78.7) 
Paper and pulp.. 424 100,710) .8| +26. 5| 1, 778, 621) .8| +35.3) 91.3) 
Printing and publishing: | 
Book and job----- 744 46, 836) .6| +6.1) 1, 185, 187 2. +6. 76. 1 
Newspapers and peri- | 
odicals. 451 2. .4 1, 837, 759 . 2 104.3 
emicals and allied prod- | | | | 
uets 1, 068 re. . 3| 3, 864, 402) 
Chemicals. - - - a 110} 27, 737 3} 3. 645, 539) 
pee ee —oil, cake, | 
, 107 . 5 . 49, 612) 
Drees gists” preparations. : 56| 3, > 6 154, 320| 
Explosives... ---- 30) ‘ -, 35. 6) 87, 475) 
Fertilizers. . --- 166, 33) +12. 3} 113, 937) 
Paints and varnishes - - 324) 5, 643 a 26.1) 322, 092) 
Petr jleum refining-__--- 148) y ‘ . 5| 1, 608, 978) 
Rayon and allied products 23) i . 8) -5| 588, ’ 814) 
Soap 104 , 59% . 6 ' 298, 635 
Rubber products. 139 L 33.1 1, 708, 499 
Rubber boots and shoes 304) j 25. ; 227, 925, 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 


oee he ODMOWKN® woe 


DP DWIOW AN oro 


"| 
inner tubes. a 92 : 2. 30.4) 308, 970) 3] +40. | 0 


Rubber tires and ‘nner 
tubes... 38 
Tobacco manufactures. __ 227 
Chewing and smoking | 
tobacco and snuff 31 
Cigars and cigarettes 196 


Total, 89 industries 


1] 1,171, oad +2. 74. 3) 3.7, 549 
‘ ae we —14, 3 a 45.8 
—.8| 137,163) +43. ’ .3| 76.3 
—27| 461,697, —17. | 4 


+22, 4155, 611, 536 = | +38.0) 69.3) 49.4 


+37. 
—2, 





-—) so 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per capita weekly earnings in January 1934 for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and for all industries combined, together with the percentages of 
change in January 1934 as compared with December 1933 and Jan- 
uary 1933 are shown in table 2 

These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates 
ofwages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of 
employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IND| 





















JANUARY 1934 AND COMPARISON WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUA -— iANI 
Conti! 
Percent of 
Per capita uary 19 
weekly with— 
Industry earnings in | 
January 
1934 | December = 
| 1933 h 
Food and kindred products: 
Est acti ermeennaianies esdtintaiccntgnaren~>aanatemeniien ae $21. 91 (‘) Lae umber 
Eat Te a ee ee eee 27.76 ~=% Furl 
ae TE ee sek S.A anaes -- ES mee ee 19. 78 | Lui 
Confectionery - - -__- wethakedaetiladapiaiibdasdins sick ae ‘as meee en) 2. ET 15. 63 | +2 
AS A aT bE SRR Ie i EH 20. 70 | +] 
joe cream............ ES A IS ey eS eee 25. 09 +1.0 I 
Slaughtering and meat packing __ ‘eae S a 21. 46 +-1. 2 f 
i ee dpe wenuuwusaceneas 15. 55 —16.4 Br 
eS On ahadbadindacwascdséacecene sodaiuacsutusels 20. 44 | —3 ( 
Textiles and their products: \ Gla 
Fabrics: ' Mal 
ON EE ROP eit siege dads ‘j 17. 23 | +5. 1 Pot 
EE TE i ee ae ee ee ee 12. 64 +2.3 eather 
Cotton small wares____- SR EE ALE EEE, DERE ET 15. 39 +2.9 I 
Dyeing and finishing eg SER. La: 17. 56 1.7 Le 
ee eo Bk Dituignd 18. 94 —1.7 per 
SG Se a ee Gee ae ee 12.49 | —15.2 Bo 
EE EE EE ET OS 13. 93 +.7 ” Paj 
Woolen and worsted goods. ER ES ee a 16. 59 | ~~? \: Pris 
Wearing apparel: 
ee eeg=~-~-=-----~--~= Spite kh ee al r 15. 50 | +9 
Clothing, women’s - Pe ae ee) PEE Le 18. 64 | 8.9 
Corsets and allied garments.. cqdewelecastesbi thangs 15. 13 | +9. 8 hy 
Men’s furnishings - --_---.--_-- a eee ee ae 11. 46 | 6.1 UC 
eA tae ay ee Sh Oe 18. 39 | +11. 1 Dr 
Re RE LPL IE SY a FPN mob 11. 74 | 7 Ex 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: Fe 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.......................-------- 17. 08 | 8 Pa 
Ee RIE EIS EEE A Ea ee ee 14. 50 | —5.7 re 
Cutlery (not including silver and _— cutlery) and edge | Ra 
OS “ee RO OAISTER 18.41 | —4.0 e. 
Forgings, iron and steel... __. OP) eee ee 19. 56 | +. 6 Rubbe 
Hardware. ........-- re i ee ee ee eee eee 17. 00 | —2.6 7.1 K 
SE en See ee Se ‘dhhmanieel age es SS 17. 19 | 1.4 2 A 
EES IS a eae eee pe eh ne 13. 81 | §.7 ‘ vl 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_-____| 19. 23 +3. 7 24 Tobac 
SI Saas a SS Se me 15. 90 5. 4 t 
Structural and ornamental metalwork. _._.____- -auddtheldteutes 17. 20 | —4,4 ' 
REE I SERRE SR pee t 19. 01 | 7 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
ia cinithaindashaierice apehiad ih ned Eeesig ida diens.ctedenntb ic 18, 21 | —.2 
RT TERE TER GSE I SS EES CEL eek fe en ee ee ‘a 18.73 | —.7 | 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
ES TE RR, A Se aE otal 19. 17 +1.5 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines------ 25. 22 —.6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies____-- Jo eeead 18. 30 —1.3 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels.___...........___- 21. 72 —1.3 
Foundry and aw ra DE Mw, tu ataeebeueonen cade 18. 73 +4 
RS © ee Speen ee 5 a ee 21. 36 —1.3 
Radios and a ‘eater: Bi aaa pe. eae APP. 17. 13 | —10.5 ' 
Textile machinery and parts................._-. er ae 21.11 | 2 G 
[woowemets mee Gmeeeee.......-.-. 2.5... onto nee eee 19. 17 | —5.5 
Nonferrous metals and their products: mat 
Aluminum manufactures_-..................-- aSieitinies steacetalpa 15. 42 —9. 6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products____...._..___._._....--.--.- 18. 93 (‘) 
Clocks and watches and a devices____- et Be pap £ 16. 43 —8. 2 
pS, SE eee a ee eee een tliisiinead 17. 89 —7.7 
Lighting be oo be Cees daneasnteaaeauaioaed 17. 77 —6.3 
Giiverware and plated ware. ................-.<--sc.-. scence 18. 49 | —6.8 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, SEL s, <ceciamaied annie nnd 18. 83 +5.4 
Stamped and enameled ware--_-.................-...-....--.-.-- 16. 23 | +.4 
Tremepercetion equipment: 
se haeilialgal isis ei icthtscanccncanhtiessanghiad 24. 67 | —.5 8 
ia cctchingcctiineukabdestinescéoe ee 20. 70 +4.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad........._.___- Te eae 17. 24 | —3.9 Ou 
bi Sdnaleth paocn concegmctegecesss+-cannt swoape ——— 18. 91 +.4 193 
TE aR ET AEF TS EPR ELS ee Ys 21. 79 } +-2. 0 vo 
Railroad repair shops: 
Meaeceree Pameeea . ......52.......4: eee eee = aes 25. 37 —1.2 
eae lnetnnicec aE 2 AE OE: 22. 09 —4,7 


! No change. 
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op 2.-PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
NUARY 1934 AND COMPARISON WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1933— 
: ed 


Conti! 








Percent of change, Janu- 
Per capita! 4ry 1934 compared 
weekly with 
Industry earnings in 
January 
1934 December | January 
1933 1933 





nd allied products: 


ITGO..<«« 


a see 
a SE ee eee nea a ee, 
St ES Ea A Ce een ; 
clay, and glass products: 
eR ET Se ee 


nd its manufactures: 
~- -_ Se: Ska 


paper shbutGires een « « 
nd pulp . 
ng and publishing: 
300k and job-._. ; eee ee 
ewspapers and periodicals 
nd allied products: 


eed—oil, cake, and meal 
ts’ preparations 


ind varnishes 
Petroleum refining_. . ee 
, and allied products 


lubber boeiedis Meee... csc ence ccncacce es 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes —— 
nanufactures: 
‘hewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
ind cigarettes - - - - 


Average, 89 industries _-_- 
hted. 


eneral Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1927 to January 
1934, together with average indexes for each of the years from 1927 
01933, are shown in table 3. In computing these general indexes, 
he index numbers of each of the separate industries are weighted 
kccording to their relative importance in the total. Preceding this 
able are two charts prepared from these general indexes showing the 
ourse of employment and pay rolls from January 1926 to January 
1934. 


10772°—34—13 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926 - 1933 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926=100. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES 1926-1933. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926= 100. 
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TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN Mavyy FA TA! 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1927 TO JANUARY 1934 M 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] = 



























































Employment Pay rolls 
Month we | 
1927 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934} 1927 | 1928) 1929 ae 1931 | 19 
| | 

January_....-- 97. 3| 91.6] 95.2] 90.7] 74.6] 64.8] 56.6] 69.3] 94.9] 89.6] 94.5] 88 1/63.7 as. ay al 
February-.-.- 99. 0 93. 0} 97. 4| 90.9] 75. 3] 65.6) 57.5)... 100. 6| 93. 9| 101.8] 91.3] 68.1] 49.6 4, 
March.._...-_- 99. 5| 93.7] 98. 6| 90. 5| 75.9] 64. 5| 55. 1\__-_- 102. 0} 95. 2} 103.9] 91.6) 69.6) 48.) 3), 
0 Se ee 98. 6} 93. 3) 99. 1) 89.9] 75.7) 62. 2) 56. Oj}... _- 100. 8} 93. 8] 104. 6) 90.7) 68.5) 44 ee. 
NL  cncabeead 97. 6| 93.0] 99. 2} 88.6 75.2] 59.7) 58 7|..._- 99.8] 94. 1] 104.8) 88.6) 67.7) 42 9.) Food a 
SP 97. 0} 93. 1) 98.8) 86.5) 73.4) 57. 5) 62. 8)____. 97. 4) 94. 2) 102. 8) 85. 2) 63.8) 39 ’ Bal 
a ee 95. 0} 92. 2) 98. 2) 82.7) 71.7) 55. 2) 67. 3)_.__- 93. 0) 91.2) 98.2) 77.0) 60.3) 3 " Be 
August_.......- 95. 1] 93. 6} 98. 6} 81. 0} 71.2) 56.0) 71. 5)___.- 95. 0} 94. 2} 102.1] 75. 0) 59.7) 3% : Bu 
September. ---- 95. 8} 95. 0} 99.3) 80.9) 70.9) 58.5) 73.9)_._.- 94. 1] 95. 4] 102. 6} 75.4) 56.7) 3s Vs 
October... .....- 95. 3} 95. 9| 98. 4) 79.9) 68.9) 59.9] 74.0). __- 95. 2) 99.0} 102. 4) 74. 0) 55.3) 39 ” le Pi 
November. .-_- 93. 5] 95. 4] 95.0) 77.9] 67.1] 59.4] 71. 4)_-__- 91.6] 96.1] 95.4) 69.6) 52.5) 3s Ice 
December-.----| 92. 6 95. 5| 92.3] 76.6] 66.7| 58.3) 70.1|.-__- 93. 2| 97.7| 92 4| 68.8) 52.2| ; a si 

Average _.__. 96.4) 93.8) 97.5] 84.7) 72.2) 60,1) 64.6)... __ 96,5} 94.5) 100.5) $1.3 61.5) 41.6 4.9 meth 

} | | e 
--- —-— — Fa 
Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries, January 1934 

Reports as to working time in January were received from 14,39) 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Of these establish). F 
ments 3 percent were idle, 71 percent operated on a full-time }yasis, 
and 26 percent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 93 percent of full-time operation in January was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establisl:ments “fron 
. . . . ciu 
included in table 4. The establishments working part tine i E 

. ° ( 

January averaged 75 percent of full-time operation. 
k 

I 

I 

I 

Mac 

eq 

No} 


Tr: 
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PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JANUARY 1934 


+ . Percent of | Average percent of 
oe establishments | full time reported 
po 8 operating— by— 





Industry Allop- | Estab 
erating lish- 

estab- ments 
lish- operating 
ments | part time 











Food and Mndees vin ceupean 4 97 81 
Baking - ---- , | : 3 | YS 86 
Beverages... ----------------------- oeceeecccec-- | G4 79 
Butter -| 6 79 
Confectionery a 2é j ‘ 97 | 80 
Flour , . . 37 97 | 69 
Ice cream y 2 95 77 
Slaughtering and meat packing-----.--._.__-- j d 99 R2 
Sugar, ™ - | f | “ 99 80 
Sugar refining, cane 55 | 26 91 78 

Textiles and their products ous eee 91 68 
Fabrics: 

Catet Ge Siccccncccececsccecsesccce 7 92 68 
CO ES 59% 7 89 
Cotton small wares - --. -- anacecscsasel 2 | 93 | 73 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- ‘ 94 | 77 
Hats, fur-felt J, 38 | 84 74 
Knit goods ‘ 5: 80 62 
Silk and rayon goods............-.--- teat , q 7 97 64 
Woolen and worsted goods-_...-......._--- ‘ 2 | 97 69 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s , 27 94 69 
Clothing, women’s-.---.----- miners ‘ : 93 | 
Corsets and allied garments ‘ 35 | 87 
Men’s furnishings ‘ 90 
Millinery e ‘ 95 
Shirts and collars : ) v4 

fron and steel and their eet not in- | | 

cluding machinery ---_.---.---- : 90 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets ___-- minneiltnaedibee’ "| ‘ 90 
Cast-iron pipe 32 5 84 | 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cut- | 

lery) and edge tools t : 90 
Forgings, iron and steel 25 | 94 | 
Hardw : ‘ 2 | $2 
Iron and steel f 3 | 26 | 92 
P Co fl .| 2 82 
team and hot-water heating apparatus and 
" steam fittings 
Stoves 
Structural and ornamental 
Tin cans and other tinware- -- - - 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) 














Machinery, not including sanemtaensenenl 
equipment 
Agricultural implements a : 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculat- | 
ing machines 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and su plies - 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels -- 
F oundry and machine-shop products. - - - --- 
Machine tools 
Radios and a 
Textile mac and parts 
Typewriters ond 2 supplies 
Nonferrous metals and their products _. 
Aluminum manufactures 
Brass, bronze, and cop ——- 
: locks and watches and time-recording devices. 
ewelry 
I ighting equipment 
Silverware and 
Smeltin and refining—copper, lead, and zinc-- 
Stam and enameled ware 
Transportation equipment 
Aircraft 














( ars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Locomotives 





BISKSURHPESASSSESSESEHS 





' Less than one half of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTU RING I 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JANUARY 1934—Continy ronol 
= ater: 
, ' , Percent of A ver 
Establishments |...) ):- a { 5 
Pi reporting | eeeablighaments | full i rid PO 
wat S m4 efleci 
Industry aa qin 0 
| Total | Per- . > , atin P ce 
| num- | cent | en St ‘oa HS 
| ber idle | “me mee lish 1 tl 
ant Ant 
| men 
oe on - — |- - pndus 

Railroad repair shops____- , 680 | (1) 50 | 50 91) rains 
Electric railroad... ......-- faba 93 | 7 Qs uM es 
Steam railroad. _._..___- 406 l 21 | 78 s (bitul 

Lumber and allied products_ 1, 321 2 65 33. 9! - 
I Scciiedinncnwect 380 2 73 25 , “ Bitenth 
Lumber: | 

CC ES ee an 416 2 | 59 39 . -. Mament 
Sawmills. .____- RES ee mae - 510 | 3 | 64 33 | y 
Turpentine and rosin. .........-...- —  —_s 67 33 ~ fel4.3 

Stone, clay, and glass products__ _. 738 17 | 60 23 9? 7 ee 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______...___-. 245 | 26 47 27 ; This 
RSME aS ea Pe eee ; 95 | 7 85 7 
Glass _- 150 | 3 8S a) ment 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, and other products 162 30 | 27 43 s : 
(Stic ay neti 86 6) 81 13 | The 

Leather and its manufactures. 350 | 3 82 15 | yt | 
Boots and shoes................-.. 215 | 4 77 19 », Maestore 
Leather. __-_-_- SEE Se a ee 135 | l 90 9 ye 

Paper and printing. 1, 684 | 1 82 17 96 7 emp! 
iintinn nansick aaa chentinnatiaguniliinn 270 (') 71 29 
Paper and pulp. Se a Sy A a 359 2 | 62 36 suTV: 
Printing and publishing: | 

tees EE a 663} (1) | 91 9 men 
Newspapers and periodicals--_-_-_- fee Y4 6 ag 

Chemicals and allied products 826 | 1 | 78 20 a) of 
Chemicals  <itnckepaonpanvnecoancentien 69 — 99 1 “ 

Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal. 79 9 | 71 | 20 | 9: and 
Druggists’ preparations. ah ae re 85 | 15 | y a" 
Explosives - - : _ pe te, 20 | 80 . The 
ss SG ee eee 148 | l 96 | 3 | Q ; 
Paints and varnishes.--...............--.-- Sere 62 38 | Woe 
es aay 103 2 | &8 10 | 3 
Rayon and allied products..........-__-- itn 13 al  ) ae 1 qual 
Is i, 5. oo nntnntanmiahioes 81 ie 86 14 17 x) 

Rubber products. EF Rae BE ERE ae iil 50 50 SS 7 and 
Rubber boots and shoes._............-...----- __ eee 100 10 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, met 

and inner tubes-.-.-- eA 82 _| 51 | 44 s 7 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_ | =r 27 73 s( B® repe 

Tobacco manufactures. 203 11 | 57 22 sg r) 1" 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. ___- 28 | 7 | 75 18 Y lhe 
Cigars and cigarettes.....................-... 75 11 | 54 34 SS whe 

Total, 89 industries. ==. | 14, 395 | 3 71 26 93 rH 
, ¥ se | band 
1 Less than one half of 1 percent. inst 
T 

Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in January 1934 the 
IX of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed montlily by bet 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported increased employiient in °°" 
. » . ' ° y 

January 1934 as compared with December 1933, and 6 industries JB? 

reported increased pay rolls. Data for the building-construction Be" 

industry are not presented here but are shown in more detail under JB ° 

the section “Building construction.” - 

. . . . . . . . ores 
The gains were not in identical industries in every instance, ‘i = 
: ; : ae 4 | 12. 

power and light industry reporting a small gain in employmen' 0! 

bined with a slight decline in earnings, and the banks, broker’, 

insurance, and real estate group reporting a very small decre se |! 

employment coupled with slightly increased pay rolls. The mo- 
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yonounced gains in both employment and pay rolls over the month 
terval were in the anthracite-mining industry. Employment in this 
dustry increased 17.6 percent and pay rolls increased 65.2 percent, 
oflecting sharply increased production over the month interval. The 
ain of 5 percent in the hotel industry was due to the combined effect 
{ several factors, i.e., N.R.A. codes, repeal of national prohibition, 
wnd the opening of winter resort hotels. The telephone and telegraph 
industry reported an increase of 1.1 percent in employment and the 
vains in the remaining three industries reporting increased employment 
(bituminous-coal mining, power and light, and laundries) were five 
tenths of 1 percent or less. The most pronounced declines in employ- 
ent and pay rolls between December and January (19.7 percent and 
14.3 percent, respectively), were shown in the retail-trade group. 
This seasonal decline reflects to a large extent the release from employ- 
ment of those workers temporarily employed for Christmas trade. 
The group composed of department, variety, and general merchandise 
stores and mail-order houses, showed a decrease of 27.2 percent in 
employment between December and January. Retail food stores 
surveyed by the Bureau showed a decrease of 1.7 percent in employ- 
ment over the month interval. The remaining decreases which were 
of considerable size were shown in the canning industry (12.9 percent) 
and the quarrying and nonmetallic-mining industry (12.5 percent). 
The declines in these industries were seasonal, canning activities 
normally decreasing to a low level in January and operations in 
‘quarrying being greatly affected by weather conditions. The dyeing 
and cleaning industry reported a decline of 3.4 percent and the 
-metalliferous-mining and the crude-petroleum-producing industries 
reported decreases in employment of 2.5 and 2.4 percent, respectively. 
The declines in employment in the remaining groups were slight 
wholesale trade, 1.1 percent; electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
and maintenance, five tenths of 1 percent; and banks, brokerage, 
insurance, and real estate, one tenth of 1 percent. 

Thirteen of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries appearing in 
the following table reported increased employment and pay rolls 
between January 1933 and January 1934, crude-petroleum producing, 
canning and preserving, metalliferous mining, and anthracite mining 
reporting the largest percentage gains in employment over the year 
interval. Laundries reported no change in employment and an 
increase in pay rolls. The remaining two industries (electric-railroad 
and motor-bus operation and maintenance and telephone and tele- 
graph) reported decreases in employment and pay roll over the 

12-month period. 
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In the following table are presented employment and pay-r: 


‘ity . : data PN 
for the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, exclusive of })\)i\q; : 


ding 
construction. : 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANLF \« TUR 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY 1934 WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND RY 















































1933 
—= 
| lr num. 
Employment Pay-roll totals ~ anuary al mit 
Estab- 0, a Anti 
lish- ; mw Bitu 
ments — a en 
ag Percent of Percent of ae 
Industrial group pote c nba change | change Put ies 
‘Decem- | Num Amount |——-—-——— a 
ber 1933 of pay roll Ey — Pow 
and Decem-| Janu- Decem-| Janu- Ek 
Ms 7 be (1 week) , | pl r vale 
Janu- id . ary | January ber ary | me total “_ 
1933 to |} 1933 to 1933 to |1933 to * lS Whi 
ary 1934 1934 
Janu- | Janu Janu- | Janu- Ret 
ary ary ary ary Hotels 
1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 c snni ni 
— ey a ——kF- — Dyeing 
Coal mining: Banks, 
CO eee 160 | 89,077 | +17.6 |+22.1 ‘$2, 963,992 | +65.2 |+-69.4 64 
ee 1, 508 | 231, 175 +.5 | +8.6 4, 025, 325 +.9 |+42.1 | 7 rae 
Metalliferous mining... ____- 283 , —2.5 |+22.2| 537,363 | —2.9 |+40.3 | 39 08 4 We 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | se, 
Ra SR lea aS 1, 144 26,217 | —12.5 |+13.1 | 368,224 | —12.6 |4+17.7 
Crude-petroleum producing. | 254) 27,750; —2.4/+28.0 768,647 —.4 |+32.8 | 7 | dex 
Public utilities: | | n 
Telephone and telegraph 8, 244 | 252,032 | +1.1 | —5.9 | 6,711,915 | +1.8 | —3.8)| 70 
Power and light. _____- 3,098 | 205,570} +.5 +5.8 | 5,811, 933 —.9| +11] 8 " 
Electric-railroad and N 
motor-bus operation | 7 
and maintenance... _- 603 | 120,500} —.5| —.1| 3,476,730| -.6|—28) 70. » BBfacti 
Trade: 
Wholesale. ..........._-- 2,903 | 85,182] —1.1| 40.4 | 2,220,315) —9/ 45.6) 824 my shov 
I scislia's dnc dihelateinsete besten 18, 609 | 415,461 | —19.7 |+10.0 | 8,321,385 | —14.3 | +9.7 84 48 | 
Hotels (cash a= agg 2,294 | 114,014 | +5.0 |+10.4 | 1,406,405 | +5.7/ 49.2) 81 60.3 Jani 
Canning and preserving - ---- 771 | 36,914 | —12.9 |4+26.4 470,664 | —9.3|4+42.7 | 43 5.4 ceaiais 
ee 1,240; 64,529) +.2) (3) 957,027 | +1.0| +1.7| 7 Rg BRACE 
Dyeing and cleaning...___._- 334 9,455 | —3.4/) 41.1) 163,719] —1.1!1+46.0) 7 19.4 hi 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, wht 
and real estate.........___- 4, 469 | 175, 943 3—.1 ®+1.7 | 5,858, 980 $+.8 (8+3.4 (399.2 %881 ever 
1 The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. base 
2 No change. inde 
3 Weighted. nde 
Bur 


Per capita weekly earnings in January 1934 for 15 nonmanufactur- 
ing industries included in the Bureau’s monthly Sill eRe loy: ment 
survey, together with the percentages of change in January 1°34 as 
compared with December 1933 and January 1933, are given in tle 
table following. ‘These earnings must not be confused with full-time 
weekly rates of wages; they are per capita weekly earnings com) ted 
by dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total 
number of employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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.® PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 15 NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
NUARY 1934 AND COMPARISON WITH DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1933 








Percent of change Jan- 
Per capita uary 1934 compared 
weekly with— 
Industrial group earnings in 
January 
1934 December | January 
3 1933 





ee ictpiatisaaditbadhaveiai alicia a thkieteal ‘ 
BitumMiINOUS . . . . ~~ - enn nn ween ee wen eee eo ne ooo +e oo oe ee +e -- 
Metalliferous mining - " 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - 
(rude-petroleum producing - 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph ----....-- jivGithdpasscgtrimensennenens : 
Power and light - 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus | operation ‘and maintenance. 
jp 


> Or 


o~- 


or OO 
Ww 


— 
a | 


wn 


h payments only) a 
nd preserving 


os and ia aning 
. brokerage, insurance, and real estate. 


Om ~1N9 SII bo 


© 








The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
1 Weighted. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 nonmanu- 
facturing industries are presented in table 3. These index numbers 
‘show the variation in employment and pay rolls by months, from 
January 1931 to January 1934, in all nonmanufacturing industries 
except the banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate group, for 
which information for 1931 is not available. The Bureau has, how- 
ever, secured data concerning employment and pay rolls for the index 
bese year, 1929, from establishments in this group and has computed 
index numbers for those months for which data are available from the 
Bureau’s files. These indexes are shown in the table. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFAGC () RIN 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931, TO JANUARY 1934 “i 


[12-month average, 1929= 100] 


















































































































































Anthracite mining Bituminous- coal mi 
Month | Employment Pay rolls Employment | ] 
| | } = gnu 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1931 1902] 1983) 104 1931 | 1932] 1933 1934 | 1931 
: fay 
OE 90. 6) a2 52. 5) 64.11 89. 3) 61.5 a2 73. 2| 93. 9 80. 8 69.8) 75.8) 73.3) 47 -» 
February - ----.-- 89. 5| 71.2) 58. 7|...-./101. 9) 57.3) 56.8). __- 91. 5) 77.4) 69.3)...__| 68.3) 47 ul 
IS otenocssaouen 82.0 73. 7| 54.6)-....| 71.3) 61.2) 48.8. __- 88. 8) 75. 2) .67.6)_.__- | 65. 2) 46.5 
April.......- --| 85.2) 70.1) 51. 6)-...- 75. 2) 72.0) 37.4)..... 85.9) 65.5) 63.7)... _- | 58.6) 33 
eer 80. 3} 66.9) 43.2).____| 76.1} 58.0) 30.0\____- 82.4) 62.6) 61. 2|...._| 4.4) 30 
a a 76. I 53.0} 39. 5) ---| 66.7} 37.4) 34.3)__._- 78. 4| 60. 5| 61. 3)__._- 52. 4| 27 
Mice Sdeubanane 65. 1] 44.5) 43.8)... 53. 7| 34. 5| 38.2)... 76. 4| 58.6] 63.2).....| 50.4) 24. 4 ’ 
August.___...... 67.3} 49.2] 47. 7)..._- 56. 4) 41.4) 46.6)... 77.0) 59. 4) 68.6)...._| 50.6 26.4 Me 
September - ------ 80.0) 55.8} 56. 8)_...- 64.9) 47.0) 60.7|...._| 80.4) 62.4) 71. 8)____- 53.6) 31 , 
October... ..-.--- 86. 8} 63.9) 56,9)... _- 91.1) 66.7) 61.6)____- 81. 3| 67.0) 68.0).___- 56. 2) 37.5 
November... __.. 83. 5| 62.7] 61.0)... 79. 5| 51.0) 47. 8|_..__| 81.1] 69. 4) 74.8). __- 54.6) 38 
December.....-.-| 79.8} 62.3) 64. 5).....| 78 4) 56. zi “¢..... 81.2 70.0) 75.4)-....| 52.3) 37 
Average....| 80. 5| 62 5 a.4.i | 75.4) 53.7) 45.8)..... 83. 2 67. 4| 67.9|.....| 57.5] 35.6 37.8 B ebruar’ 
| | for 
Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic 
| 
ee 68.3) 49. 3 32. i 39. 6) 55.0} 29.7) 18.1| 25. 4| 64.4) 48.9) 35.1 39.7| 50.4. 30. 
February. ----.-.-- 65. 3} 46.9) 31. 5}..... 54. 6| 27.8) 17.8)..._- 66. 6| 47.4) 34.8).....| 54.4) 29.1 
March. .......-.- 63. 5| 45.0) 30.0)... 52. 8| 26.5) 17. 4)..._- 70. 0| 46.0) 35.1)... 58. 2) 28 hee 
RE 63.9} 43.3) 29. 4|..__- 51.4) 25.0) 16.4)-.._- | 76.1] 48.6) 39.3\._.__| 62.6) 30 ine 
PNR cbeiitdeninc’ 62. 4) 38.3) 30. 0)_.._- 49. 3) 23.8} 17. 0)....- 75.0) 50.6) 43. 4).....| 62.3) 32 : os 
| SY 60. 0) 32. 2) 31. 5) ae 46. 1) 20.1) 18.3)...-- 72. 3) 49. 5) 47.3)_..__| 60.1} 30 
i vdticnscasictaid 56. 2| 29. 5) 33. 0)..._. 41.3} 16.9) 19. 0)_..- 71.0) 49.5) 49.5)... 57.3) 29 ‘ 
August.......--.- 55. 8) 28. 6} 36.8)... 40. 2} 16. 5) 21.9)..... 68.9) 51.1) 51.6)... | 55. 1| 29 
September. -.-.-- 55. 5} 29.3) 38.9)... 40.0} 17.0} 23. 9)_.._- 66. 6} 52.4) 52.6).....| 51.2) 30 
een 53. 8| 30. 5| 40. 7|.-... 37. 4| 18.0) 25. 9)..... 64. 5| 52.4) 53.2)... _- | 48.7) 30 
November... ---- 52.8] 31.9) 40.6). ._- 35. 1| 18. 7| 25. 6]..... 59. 3| 49. 4/ 51.1|_..__| 43.3. 27 
December-_------ 51. 2) 33.3) 40. 6)__-- 34. 3) 18.7) 26. 2|....- 53.9) 42.3) 45.3)..._. 36.9) 22.1 x 
Average... 59.1) 36, 5 3. 6 areas | 44.8 21.6) 20.6).....| 67.4 49.0) 44.9|.....| 53.4) 29.1 March 
BA pr 
Crude-petroleum producing Telephone and telegra; dun 
- Du 
Au 
January........-- | 74. al 54.9) 57. 2 73. 2) 71.51 46.5) 39.9] 53 | 90. 5| 83.0) 74.6) 70.2) 96.3 89.1 ont 
February - _------ 73. 2| 54.4) 57.0\_..-- 70.0} 46.9) 41.7)... 89. 2) 82.0) 73.9).....| 94.8) 89. ~ 
I cnn ntiiead 72. 2| 51.4) 56. 5)..... 73. 2| 43.2) 42. 5)..... 88. 6) 81.7) 73. 2)_.._- 97.9, 88.2 7 Rane 
, — Rae 69. 8| 54.9) 56. 8)... 66. 3| 44. 5| 40.1). _. 88. 1| 81. 2) 72.3)... | 95.0) 83.4 Roast 
RR 67. 8| 54. 5| 56. 9)_.._- 64. 7| 47.1) 41. 6)__._. 87. 4) 80.6) 70.1)... 94.1, 82.5 
See, etek oa 65. 0) 54.2) 58. 0)-- 2. 62.7| 44.8| 40.6\_.._- 9| 79:91 69.20.22 95.0) 82.1 
| TCA 65. 3) 55.4| 59. 5|..... 59. 2| 44.6) 42.2)... 86. 3 79. 1| 68. 5|..._- 93. 3) 79. 
A | SR 62. 4| 57. 4) 60. 8)-...- 56.3) 42.9) 42. 5)._.._. 85. 9| 78.1) 68.1)_.__. 92. 3| 79 
September - --.--- 61. 2} 56. 2) 66. 2)..__. 55. 2) 41.9) 44. 4)... 85.0) 77.4) 68.3)... _- 92. 1) 75 
October........-- 60. 4| 56.8) 70. 6)_.... 54. 4) 42.5) 50. 1)..... $4. 1| 76.2) 68.7)..... 91.6) 75.7 — 
November... .....| 57.6) 56.5) 72. 2|....., 52.0) 42.4) 50.3)_.._. 83. 5| 75. 5| 68.9)... _- | 89. 7| 74 Febru 
December-......- 58. 2| 57.2) 75.0|.....| 54.9) 41.7) 53.2)... 83.1) 74.8) 69.4)... _- | 92.7} 73 Maret 
Average....| 65. 7 55.3} 62. 2... ; 61.7| 44.1) 44 ) gland | 86. ¢) ab me Leeake 93.7) 81 M 
: | Electric-railroad and motor-bus yet 
Power and light | and maintenance i ~~ 
| | | - - 
January-.-.-....-- 99.2 89.3) 77. 7| 82.2 98. 6 88. 4 ‘73.0 na 86.9) 79.5| 70.6) 70. 5 85.6) 75.4 Nove 
February - - -.---- 97.8 87.2) 77. 4).-..-| 99.7; 86.0) 71.6)... 86. 6| 78.9) 70.4)... | 87.1) 74.8 son 
A cminendiitiied 96.7) 85.5) 76.9)... 102. 4| 85.4) 71. 9)..... 86. 4| 77.6) 69.8)... _- | $8.1) 73. 
Si isemnnaeaie 97.1) 84.8) 76.9)..._. 97. 6) 82.4) 69.4)..._. 86. 8| 78.0) 69.5)... | 86.6) 71.8 
ies 97.6, 84.0) 76.9).._.- 98.7) 84. 2) 69.9)..... 85.9) 76.9) 69. 1)_..._. 85. 1) 72.2 
| | Seale lerapaaer 97. 2| 83. 2| 77.3) sake 98.3) 80. 5) 69.9)... 85. 3| 76.5) 69.3)_.._- 84.8 70 
ih annsunatmeil 96.7) 82.3) 77. 5|....- 97.4) 78.7) 70.0)..... 85. 6) 75.6) 69.4)... 83.3) 66. 4 
A Rs: 95.9) 81.5) 78.1)....- 96. 2) 76.7| 70.9|....- 84.8) 74.1) 69.5)... | 81.9 63.5 : 
September. -_....- 94.7 81.0 a 94.3) 74.7) 71.8)... $4. 0\ 73.5) 69.7)... _- | 81.2) 62 _ ’ 
October_.......-- 92. 7| 79.9) 82.2)..._- 93. 2| 74.4) 76.2).....| 82.7| 72.3) 70.6)..._.| 79.0 61. Banas , 
November... ....- 91.3) 79.1) 82.6... 93. 3) 73. 2) 74. 5)....- 81. 5| 71.8) 71.0)____. 79.7| 61.7 69.4 
December... --_. -| 90.3) 78.4) 81.8)... 91.2) 73.2) 74.4)..... 79.9) 71.4] 70.8)..._. 7.8) 61.! ; 
Average... 95.6, 83.0) 78.8).....| 96.7) 79.8) 72.0.....| & 7| 75.5) 70.0)... $3.4. 68.( Ps 
, Eas Se ee Se ee ae oe ee ae ae Jal 


es) 


t Not iestadinn electric-railroad-car building pry repairing; see iccnmiiatetien ¢ equipment ¢ [rose ind 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931 TO JANUARY 1934—Continued 








W holesale trade Retail trade 


-mployment | Pay rolls Employment 





1933 | 1934 1981 | 193: 193: 9: 1931 | 1932| 1933 | 1934 1931 


1932 
| 61. 7] 63.9] 90.0] $4. 3] 76.9] 84.6 89 
58. 6] __ 87.1] 80. 5| 73.4 SF 
3) 57. 1}_..-_]| 87 81. 4) 71.4 ..| 87.5 
| 56. = 81. 6) 78.6 
57. 4|_____| 89.9] 80. 9! 77.0 
2} 57. 3|__.._| 89. 1] 79. 4| 78.; 
7| 59. 1|.._._| 83.9) 74. 6} 7 
2} 60. 8} _- 81 72. 6 
33. 1] 62. : __| 86. 6] 77.8 
9} 66. 0|_.___| 89.8] 81.3 
63. 3) 64 90. 9! 81.7 
77. 8) 62. 6) 64.5 106. 2) 95. 2 
83. 6| 67.0) 60. 4|__.__| 89. 4) 80.9 
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.9| 55. 7| 60.8) 48.9) 35.0 
9} 55. ¢ 3} 37.1 
4) 53. ! sacs! OF 36. 3 
6) E : if 47.0 
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od. 0 
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Banks, brokerage insurance, an: 
98. 3) 97.5 
OS. 3) Yb. 
9S. 4) 96. £ 

| OS. 6 96. 2 
98.0) 96. 2 
| 97.9 97.3 
98. 4; 97.7 
98. 5) OR. 3 
4 WO 

6; 99.4 

oo. 6 

0) 99.3 


99. 2)_. 93. 5 


907. 8|_. = 


Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 





\ THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of 
man-hours worked per week and average hourly earnings based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in December 1933 and 
Jan iary 1934 in 15 industrial groups and 78 separate manufacturing 
industries. Man-hour data for the building-construction group and 
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for the insurance, real estate, banking, and brokerage group «p> not Per 
available, and data for several of the 89 manufacturing in| \\sj7;,,f™"" , 
surveyed monthly are omitted from these tables due to |ck ,gpde?"! 
adequate information. this © 
The total number of establishments supplying man-hour (ajy jy ng 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percen: of {hog 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. noved 
The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual may-hoyqe ee” 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained }yfg°’ | 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishi ent by MR py. 
the plant operating time. , Ee 


Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee por week 
and average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for al! vroups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly es rnin 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted ayer. 

ages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings jy 

each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of em)|oyers 

in the group in the current month and the sum of these products — 
divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 indus. JB 
trial groups. The average man-hours and hourly earnings ‘v1 the ( 
combined 89 manufacturing industries have been weighted in the | 


same manner as the averages for all industrial groups co !ined 
(table 1). | 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing ind \isiries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries iy 
which the available man-hour information covers 20 percent 
of the total number of employees in the industry at the present time. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND A 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN 15 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, IN JANUARY 1934 AND |! 
OF CHANGE FROM DECEMBER 1933 




















| Average hours per {| Avera 
week e 
| ent of 
Industrial group _ P nee 
| January | from De- Januar; Ne 
1934 1934 og 
cem ber 
1933 
Cents M 
in cnaddbcdadewedingriws+ccossecdepinneptiipenes 33.7; —0.9 53 
Coal mining: 
BEING. cn ccciascosenccnséasane- piphanunasigeiteaetiibsitine 39. 5 +32. 6 | 85. | 
ES SRE ae 5 ee nso ecaie biel 30.3 +2.0 | 58. 9 
EEN RL EE a ne er ee 38. 7 —1.3 | 53. § 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining-_--................-.-------- 30.8 —1.9 | 45 
a 36. 5 +3.7 | 76. 
Public utilities: 
I os hc den adocniamecesacseccers 37.6 +.5 | 71. 
og” ae bli a een 38.9 —9. 3 | 72. 4 h 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance - 45.0 —.2 59. 1 
e: 
et Cee Ce aE ee Oe 41.5 —.5 61.9 
bites aaletides oats tats od seats obpitesosennakdalienneninnns 40.7 —4,.7 51.1 
RE ee A Sa Seer Serer 48.9 —1.8 | 24. ¢ 
gg a domaine atineadmamaencacmale 32.9 +.6 | 40 
as cl nntinaintintinimamnndserpontipesnonenamtbsesggasects 38. 6 +1.3 | 37 -.8 
Se CII oxpetgennndeccweg ceases cccconneneoedsiee 39. 2 —.3 45 =! 
RSE STE EUR EESERED CTs © ORE ane ae 37.0| —1.9 53. 9 4 
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Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings, are not 
‘dentical with the per capita weekly earnings appearing elsewhere in 
this trend-of-employment compilation, which are obtained by divid- 
‘ng the total weekly earnings in all establishments reporting by the 
‘otal number of employees in those establishments. As already 
noted, the basic information upon which the average weekly man- 
hours and average hourly earnings are computed covers approximately 
50 percent of the establishments reporting monthly employment data. 
TapLe 2--AVERAGE HOURS WORKED FOR WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


EK 
“HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, IN JANUARY 
34 AND PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM DECEMBER 1933 





Average hours per | Average hourly 
week earnings 
| 
Industry Percent | Pereent 
of change , _ lof change 
Jt uary 

| from De- om from De- 
cember sri cember 

1933 1933 


January 
1934 








| kindred <n 


+ 


Ba alain 
Beverages 
Confectionery. 


a oe | 
TD 


ightering and meat packing -- 
nee? Wl csddnadndcecs 
refining, cane- 
ad their products: 
a EC ea en eee 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares . - - 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..............-- 
Knit goods. Ae Et Se 
Silk and rayon goods a 
Woolen and worsted goods - = 
I ds teel and their products, not including machinery: 
, nuts, washers, and rivets. ‘ “ek eRe See 


Flour 
Ice cream . 


SP a's 
to 
— 





| 


> 
we tom 


~ & 


-iron pipe 

Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge 
tools 

For 

Har iol are 

Iron and steel. _-- SS Cee 

Plumbers’ supplies _- ; 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and. steam fittings. gai 

Stoves ST eee . 
ructural and ornamental metal work__..___--_____- 

‘ n cans and other tinware 

Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
iws) oe il a ce 2 a oe ade 





| 


|+ | | 
PPKOKKNWT YX 


We or SO Oe “IS 1 





“I & bow 


n 
Cow 


\\ irework a 
Machinery, not ine ‘luding transportation equipment: 
Agric ultural implements. 
ish registers, adding machines, and calculating mac hines. 
i lectrical machinery, apparatus, and ——- ictiahetiidenpasad 
~ igines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels_ 
uundry and machine-shop products-_--_-_--------- 
f M ces abuckewesoneanad 
Radios and phonographs . ------- 
rextile machinery and parts. ..............---.-.-------- ‘ 
_ lypewriters and supplies 
Nonfe eerems metals and their products: 
SESE one 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. ..............-.--.----- 
Clocks and watches and time- recording devices_...........- 
Jewelry ‘ 
Fe A ET es . 
silverware and plated ware , 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc. 
stamped and enameled ware 








' No change. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED FOR WEEK PER EMPLOYEE ght 
HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1994 AND PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM DECEMBER 1933—Continued 
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Average hours per 
yeek 





Industry 








January 


















































































































Transportation equipment: 
Aircraft .......... 


Electric railroa 
Steam railroad 


Lumber: 


Millwork- --.- 
Sawmills... 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper. ----. 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and 
Chemicals and allied pr 
EE SE A TET ea ae skies icincinididlatcandeaabicks 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal 
ac aE a 
Explosives--._...-- 
Fertilizers........- 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
pg and allied pe 
_ Sate San 
heirs poacuets: 
yer goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes_ 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Rub 


Shipbuilding---_- 
Railroad repair sho 


Lumber and allied products: 
Furniture__-..._- 


meee ee me ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee see eeeee! 





ucts: 
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1 No change. 
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Employment in Building Construction in January 1934 





N January 1934, as compared with December 1933, the percentages 
of increase or decrease in employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
in building construction were as follows: 


Percent 
er e . cknwememden —12.6 
EE Se ee aa —9. 3 
pS SE a ae —8. 0 
Average weekly earnings----._.......---------- +3. 7 
Average hours per week per man________--____- +3. 7 
Average hourly earnings----.--.-....----------- +1.2 


The table following is based on returns made by 11,142 firms 
engaged on public and private building-construction projects not 
aided by public-works funds. These reports include all trades, from 
excavation through painting and interior decoration, which do their 
share of work in erecting, altering, or repairing buildings. Work 
on roads, bridges, docks, etc., is omitted. The reports cover build- 
ing operations in various localities in 34 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

The 11,142 firms employed 62,144 workers in January as compared 
= to 71,114 workers in December, and had a total pay roll of $1,365,907 
‘in January as compared with $1,506,686 in December. The average 
“weekly earnings for the January group amounted to $21.98 as com- 
pared to $21.19 for the December group of workers. ‘These are 
per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total amount 
of the weekly pay roll by the total number of employees—part time 
as well as full time. 

Of the 11,142 cooperating firms, 7,471 firms, or 67.1 percent, re- 
ported the man-hours worked by their employees, namely, 816,125 
in January as compared with 886,670 in December. 

The average hours per week per man were computed by dividing 
the total number of man-hours by the total number of workers 
employed by the 7,471 firms which reported the man-hours. The 
-average hourly earnings were computed by dividing the total pay roll 

of the 7,471 firms which reported man-hours, by the man-hours. 
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Trend of Employment in January 1934, by States 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals, in | 

1934 as compared with December 1933, in certain in. 
groups are shown by States in the table following. These tab: 
have been prepared from data secured directly from reporting 
lishments and from information supplied by cooperating Stat. 
cies. The combined total of all groups does not include bh 
construction data, information concerning which is shown |! 
and State totals under the section ‘Building constructio: 
addition to the combined total of all groups, the trend of emp|: 
and pay rolls in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, w! 
trade, retail trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum 
ing, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, |» 
and dyeing and cleaning groups is presented. In this State c 
tion, the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and lig! 
electric-railroad operation groups have been combined and a) 
sented as one group—public utilities. Due to the extreme s 
fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fa: 
during certain months the activity in this industry in a nun 


States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separa': 


The number of employees and the amount of weekly pay roll : 





r 
QP 


| De- 
cember 1933 and January 1934 as reported by identical establish) 


in this industry are included, however, in the combined total o! ‘‘al! 


groups.” 

The percentages of change shown in the accompanying table, 
otherwise noted, are unweighted; that is, the industries includ 
the groups, and the groups comprising the total of all groups, 


not been weighted according to their relative importance i 
combined totals. 


The State totals for the anthracite-mining industry, whic’ 
confined entirely to the State of Pennsylvania, will be found in | 


1, nonmanufacturing industries. 


When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosi«| | 


the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figur 


the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabul: ‘ic 


but are included in the State totals for ‘‘all groups.”” Data a: 
presented for any industrial group when the representation 1! 
State covers less than three establishments. 


| 
+ 
Lilt 
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\RLSON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY STATES 


in italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 








Total—all groups 


| 


Manufacturing 








Delaware. .-- 


Dist. of Columbia 


Michigan......... 
Minnesota. -.-...-.- 
Missi i 
Missouri. _- 


INOVAGA.....csemiieon 
New Hampshire - - 
New Jersey - 
New Mexico 


New York...--. co 
North Carolina. -- 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina ___| 
South Dakota 


Washington 


1, 236 
1, 107 





West Virginia... _.| 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


| 864 
9 1,048 


Employment 


Pay roll (1 week) 





! 
Per- 
cent 


Num- of 





payroll,) from 
| Janu- | De- 
lary 1934) cem- 
i | ber 
| 1933 


64, 992 
9, 126 
18, 182 | 
246, 507 
31, 944 | 


+0 


| 
_ 
ty Se 





147, 380 
9, 608 
32, 648 
31, 156 

| 89, 534 


+i1i 
MOO 


9, 736 
328, 448 
125, 636 

46, 673 
67, 704 


Ibat + 





62, 608 | 
32, 356 
45, 567 
91, 335 
362, 189 


1+! 
a PO fe 


328, 591 
66, 216 | 
9, 699 
107, 778 
9, 898 





, 22,410 
i; 1,652 
| 36, 373 
3 |206, 250 
4,917 


538, 204 
135, 129 

4, 312 
406, 996 
31, 349 


27, 416 
649, 778 

867 | 56,112 
55, 856 
6, 353 


63, 549 
63, 635 
15, 626 

8, 607 
80, 850 


53, 111 
120, 058 
144, 461 
5, 857 


| a oe 
ll gn Few! oo gwrrs 
~“IWWwr oO 


| 
pes 
K-nowor 


I+ 
PrPr™ 


rit 
lone 
ASH OOOKA BPH OD 


259 


711 
744 
334 
374 





| 
er © 





191 


| 
o 


ber on |change 


SUNY CBNNHHY ASRRH ABDEO WONDS 





| 














Amount, 
January 
1934 





Per- 
cent 
of 
change 
from 
De- 
cem- 
ber 
1933 


lish- 








$856, 132 | 
181, 944 | 
253, 624 


5, 896, 822 
640, 297 


2, 790, 203 
200, 319 
750, 390 
486, 249 

1, 190, 934 


162, 927 
6, 907, 624 
2, 282, 065 
875, 187 
1, 490, 767 


7, 547, 725 


6, 993, 219 
1, 361, 030 
128, 100 


"915, 699 


476, 755 
41, 134 
616, 641 
4, 499, 418 
88, 900 


13, 369, 415 
1, 612, 702 
87, 766 

7, 792, 807 
616, 443 


538, 688 
13, 405, 214 
1, 030, 132 
706, 926 
150, 912 


932, 971 
1, 387, 012 
285, 777 
157, 208 
1, 341, 121 


1, 073, 340 
2, 209, 004 
2, 545, 588 

132, 931 





209 

42 

| 178 
1,101 
118 


02% we ON 


610 
46 
49 

128 

305 


NwNN Std 


404 
439 


Aa2wWhIT SOHO Wow 


Nrenvore 


Ltn 


| 
NPN 


1,+t+1 
Leone 
OOaOouo aowonmn~! 


| 
GO Go 
ak ae 


| 





~13.3!' 25 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 


ments| Janu- | 


33 | 


Employment | Pay roll (1 week) 


; i | 


Percent 


Percent 


of 
Amount, | change 


January | from 
1934 Decem- 


ber 1933 


| Num- 
ber on 
pay roll, 





| change 
from 


| 1024 Decem- 
lary 1934), or 1933 


46, 207 
| 1,792 
12, 487 
135, 440 | 
11, 358 
| 
126, 476 
6, 528 
3, 149 
12, 918 
71, 878 


305 
R80 
919 


4, 848 
206, 195 
94, 365 
24, 216 
25, 702 


_ 
oO 


3, 779 
125 
178 

, 079 
596 


i t© 


— 
oe 





21, 844 | 
19, 479 | 
39, 208 | 
64, 393 
186, 310 


on 


© oOo 


699 
2, 608 
, 712 
}, 294 


£55, 420 


—_" 
ao ~ 
i D> 
Cr WH CO W tO 


Ontvwo 


852 
133 
407 
572 


860 


(298, 740 
29, 648 
6, 132 

56, 320 | 
3, 386 


10, 547 
233 | 
32, 128 
190, 476 
548 


345, 884 
129, 332 
852 
292, 567 
10, 373 


i) tn So 
oo 


rw ~1 WK 
0 Be be Bs 
“I-11 no bt or 


ours 


25, 355 
498 
969 

5, 329 


972 





. 
- © 


065 
325 

7, 497 
58, 370 
158 


ONeID OwOOAN 


15, 256 
361, 102 
43, 719 
51, 173 
2, 336 


45, 699 

87, 47 
6, 403 
4, 227 

59, 034 


, 738 
666 
, 046 
462 
150 


wn Ose © 


108 

, 886 

2, 438 
5, 758 
923, 839 


WO-1%o 





28, 291 
44, 365 
116, 857 
; 1,137 


» 782 
9,415 


AC 
» O94 


44) 








—18. 


' Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building construction. 


* Includes banks, insurance, and o 
* Includes building and contracting. 


‘ Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 
‘Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation 

professional, and transportation services. 
’ Weighted percent of change. 


Includes laundries. 


* Includes laundering and cleaning. 
' Includes construction but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 


ce employment. 
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IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued : 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from re) (Fig 
by cooperating State organizations] 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
Employment | Pay roll (1 week) | Employment | Pay r 
s | ; aaa 
P P | 
er- er- | 4; 
State Num- cent cent | Num- | 
ber of N ber of | 4; | Percent 
estab- um- of of ented. Num- 
lish- | ber on |change| Amount, |change lish- ber on | change | Amount 
ments payroll,| from | January | from = nts PY roll, | —_ | Femme 
Janu- | De- 1934 De- —_ | Janu- | De m | 1934 
ary 1934] cem- cem- ary 1934) oe F933! 
ber | | ber a Soe 
1933 | | 1933 | | | 
eee } aS Soa ew aoe — 
| 
pS 15 635 | —0.8 $16,431 | —6.9 66 | 2,136 | —18.7 $35, 494 Alab 
a 24 232 | +5.5 5, 753 | +4.4 178 1,881 | —10.5 29, OF Ariz 
Arkansas.........- 23 638 |—34.7 16,105 |\—24.6 119 | 1,608 | +18.4 19, 919 18 ATKa 
California_......-- 96 6,873) —.1 149, 487 | +.4 123 | 24,558 | —22.6 | 522,388, — 
Colorado. .......-.. 25 838 +.5 22,420 | —2.1 267 4,265 | —15.9 82, 5 
Connecticut-...... 51| 998 | +4.0 29,006 | +4.3] 121 | 5,019] —12.6)| 101,¢ 
Delaware. ._____.. 8| 117] —2.5 2,476 | +1.6 33 575 2.2 12, 238 “4 
Dist. of Columbia. 35 | 796 | —1.0 23, 792 | —2.9 389 | 11,583 | —21.6 | 234,87 “ges 
eaabenenaats 79 | 1,317 | +6.1 30, 856 | +7.2 92 | 2,508 1.8 | 47, 25¢ ge 
GUA die teins 35| 644| —1.2 16,251 | —2.3] 355] 4,533 | —13.3| 70,0 Geo 
er 
Idaho_.....-- | 10] _130/-23| 3,348|—-1.4| 62] 1,015| 413.7] 14,83 dat 
 ~ “Sipser 48 | 2,289 | —1.2 54,831 | —1.8| 173 | 28,583 | —16.9 | 483, 4¢ —- 
Ee 75 | 1,654 —.1 38, 980 | +2.1 188 | 6,493 | —24.8 116, 927 1 
eae 38} 1,122 | —1.1 27,953 | +1.2 109 | 3,096 | —16.0 | _58, 849 Kai 
ee 110 | 2,330 | —3.6 53,737 | —4.6 587 | 6,980 | —11.0| 119,¢ : 
| | | oss 
Kentucky_.._.__-- | 382] 4.3 7,851! —.6| 78| 3,349| —23.9| 58,26 Ker 
Louisiana. ------.- 2. 638 | —1.5 14,577 | —3.3 36 | 3,018 | —15.2 44, 11 Mi 
a 17 413 | —1.9 9,789 | —.7 62} 1,053 | —10.5 20, 84 Mf 
Maryland.......-- 141 | 2,057 —.4 48,935 | +.8 45 | 7,326 | —30.0 126, > M 
Massachusetts - - - - 698 | 15,172 | —.9 891, 188 -9 | 4,149 | 64, 666 | —13.8 |1, 266, 80¢ ; 
Michigan. ........ 69| 3,012] —.2| 69,603 | —4.0] 157 | 11,875 | —27.5| 242, 200 -r 
Minnesota. ------- 7 5,358 | —.4 133, 663 | —2.0 230 | 8,177 | —16.8) 137,430 M 
Mississippi-------- 4 122 | —3.2 2,299 | —3.6 29 386 | —29.7 | 3, 990 MI 
Missouri... -...--- 60 | 4,811) —27) 124,468} —1.7| 138 | 10,118 | —21.8 | 187, 13: M 
Montana.......-<- 11} 212) —1.4 6,419 | —.5 79 844 | —15.3 | 17, 34 
| N. 
Nebraska. - - --.---- 2 992 | —4.5 25, 972 | +1.5 185 | 1,920 | —15.2 35, 013 N 
Nevada. .........- 8 112; —.9 3,551 | +3.6 38 249 | —6.7 5, 58 N 
New Hampshire - - 11 154] —.6 4,027 | +1.1 7 828 | —28. 1 13, 242 N 
New Jersey...-.-- 24 659 | +1.2 18, 292 | +1.6 417 | 7,938 | —29.7 174, 325 N 
New Mexico-_---.-- 6 | 78 | —1.3 2, 507 |—10.7 48 244 (2°) 5, 609 
N 
New York._......| 442 | 13,308 | —1.5| 397,512 | —2.4| 3,914 | 84,521 | —22.3 |1,950, 158 . 
North Carolina - -- 14 164 | —3.0 3,677 | +2.7 157 698 | —3.7]| 13,034 d 
North Dakota. --- 17 270 | —2.9 6,932 | —5.2 9 271 | —13.7 3, 939 ( 
eee ee 223 | 5,198 | —1.3 127,210 | —1.6 | 1,688 | 35,687 | —22.2 | 665,514 ( 
Oklahoma. .-_-.--- 53 | 1,042| —.2 24, 237 | +4.8 169 | 2,879 —6. 2 51, 549 
( 
Ee 43 1,002 | —5.7 27,121 | + (4) 194 2, 249 —5.7 43, 260 f.8 ] 
Pennsylvania_ __-_- 122 | 3,527 —.7 92,900 | —1.0 354 | 29,498 | —20.5 | 580, 730 §,8 
Rhode Island _._-. 40 1,139 | —7.5 27,919 | —5.5 468 5,340 | —11.2 99, 715 8 
South Carolina__-_-. 13 | 182 | —2.2 3, 853 | +4.3 115 | 1,298 | —17.5 15, 884 
South Dakota-_--__. 10 123 | —3.1 3, 248 | —1.4 9 140 | +12.0 | 2, 427 
Tennessee. -_-..--.-. 31 645 | —2.1 12,351 | —3.0 51 3, 520 | —24.0 57, 255 
. a TER 112 | 2,861 | —1.7 72,306 | +2.8 77 | 6,824 | —11.4 | 114,106 
CC Se er 14 495 | —1.0 12, 222 | —1.6 71 558 | —9.2 13, 003 
Vetmont.......... 5 116} —.9 2,685 | —.9 37 384 | —27.3 | 6, 270 
| ERESEREREE: 43 | 1,132] —2.2 26,189 | —1.9] 477] 5,174] —17.6| 97,041 
Washington___.__- 100 | 1,922| —4.2 51,726 | —2.3 356 | 5,641 | —30.4 | 106,792 
West Virginia.___- 25 534 —.9 13, 564 —.6 52 877 | —21.2 15, 441 
Wisconsin......-.-- 46 906 | +.2 $1,017 | +4.8 61 | 10,208 | —22.5 | 144,174 
Wyoming--._..--- 8 | 60 | —1.6 1,684 | —1.9 39 253 —2.3 5, 440 











4 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 10 No change. 
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RISON OF EM PLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH MENTS 
i IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued 


, italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 








Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 


| 


Employment Pay roll (1 week) | Employment | Pay roll (1 week) 














| 
| ; 
| | Per- Per. | 
7 “a J J | Perce | Percent 
| Num- | Num-|_ of of |Num-} Num- |! a nt ~ 
ber of | ber on |change| Amount, |change| ber of| ber on | change | - ’ | change 
estab- |payroll,| from | January | from | estab- |pay roll, (rote | January joann 
lish- | Janu- De- 1934 De- | lish- Janu- Teneae-| 1934 aie. 
ments jary 1934) cem- | cem- | ments ary 1934), 6933 ae 
ber } ber | 
1933 | 1933 


| Amount, | 














1,161 | —28.8 
2,376 | +3.6 
379 
2,691 
1, 040 


necticut 
Delaware - . . 
st. of Columbia 


1, 300 | 


21 496 
64 | 1,062 | 
281 307 
29 1,000 


5 34 669 
Louisiana......-. 7 | 601 | 
eC. oe 10 | 90 
Maryland__- a 14 190 
Massachusetts - 19 | 247 








| 
Michigan aes 45 645 | 
Minnesota ee 26 927 30. 6 3, 189 |—36. 
Mississippi- oe 10 | 172 |—16.9 | 2, 232 |—10. 
Missouri. ........-| 47 | 934 |\—29.8 | 11, 663 |—33. ! 


‘ on, | 
Mont ina... boee | 9 45 Te. « 679 +4. ‘ 


Nebraska- -- pos ‘ 38. 6 | 702 |—18.< 71 445!) 1 
Nevada nen ---- - = pa a ¥ = _— " 
New H ampshire | 

New Jersey... _- 

New Mexico_- 


New ( = 74 1, 594 
North Carolina. - 14 | 373 
OS i a FSS 
Ohio 145 | 2,927 


Oklahoma... a 151 


a 5 | 45 | ‘ 
Pennsylvania 7 | 3,636 3. 44,191 |—13.; 
Rhode Island 5 Ee eens Sens oo 
South Carolina__- : , 1,042 | +5.! 
South Dakota_. 2 |—59. 1, 064 \—44. 


Tennessee 24 | 325 .8 17, 673 | +3. 
Texas 5. 17,725 |+-43.6 
Utah__. } .8 2,315 | —6.¢ 
Vermont 38 987 . 6 34, 385 —4. 
Virginia } y 5 | ¥ 8, 293 +5. £ 


Washington . 3 | 1,998 |—30. : 
West Virginia. | : : 2. 8, O87 |—15. 
Wisconsin .0 | 2,133 | —2. 
Wyoming : E - 





| 











Not available. 
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COMPARISON OF EM PL OYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABL| po! 
IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued 
(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from re; od Marigur’ 
by cooperating State organizations] bei 
Bituminous-coal mining Crude-petroleum produ: 
Employment | Pay roll (1 week) Employment | Pay ro! 
. | 
er- | a; 
State Num- cent | Nua- _ 
ber of | Num- | pg. of = Num- |Percent) 
estab- | beron| (on¢ | Amount, |change) ji). | ber on | oan . Amount 
lish- |payroll,| “Cr | January | from | ents |Pay roll weeny | Januar) 
ments | Janu- |wnange 1934 De- Janu- theme 1934 
ary 1934 ge cem- lary 1934) or 1931 
| ber | 
| 1933 | 
Alabama.____.._- | 54] 9,424 | 0.4] $122,342 | -0.6}......-|....-...|.--... |. Alaba 
Arizona..........- RISE See. Tae So atk Boe Eas Re Se ar 
Arkansas. .._-.--..-- 8 116 +17. 2 i Se 8 372 7.2 $8, 362 ArKal 
oe Pee ES CRE Ke cee 41 | 8,516 4 267, 904 7 
Colorado._--._--. 47 | 5,129) —1.1 | Je t ) eae Bae | * seo Bie = } 
EE Ee See Cee ee ee Sa ane —— . ow 
OE Se eee SY SS Rae Re Se ee Tae we i Niet of 
Dist. of Columbia_|_.------|-..----- A cincst ORC TM ema IRE mee Reseed | abies _ 
be EES EE Se ee Se Se Se Se Sa Sean ae 
Es Se Se ne ap neeener eee A See ee ee cikeses 
: 
RE Ee SEE eee ee ee ee re ee. ees 
Se eee 86 | 8,885 | +4.7 170, 886 | +4.6 8 204; —6.0 4, 291 5.7 
ee 49 | 5,735 | +1.0 124, 375 | +1.4 4 33 | —2.9 659 1.4 os 
i iiinditiinaese 20| 2,081 | +2.0 Fe Oa el Pe _ 
_ #1 | 1,762 |+18.3 28, 882 | +4.0 28 | 1,727 | 44.5] 38,633 — 
aie 
Kentucky.......--. 146 | 25,681 | —1.8 374, 676 | +6.7 5 62; —6.1 | 1,022 { K nici 
a ee Se eee ee iranes 10 271| +63) 6,366 2 vf 
a ES Ses ee See Ree Sh oo eee Se |. uf 
Maryland..__._._- i7 | 1,557 | +2.4| 25,641 | —8.6 |_--._-- ee Boe a ~ 
DS kitchen cieiaditiielscedincunindecaseceiees eG SORE ica ' ; * * 
Michigan... -...-- 3 | 885 | +.1 JS 5) ae ae ee ‘if 
| EE BRS SS SS Sees en See BLE GE = Mis 
CO EEN EAR TEE ERAS. ae OES BS eae Ds ; Mics, 
Missouri. ........-. 21 | 1,936 | +4.9 29, 217 |+-13. 2 |..----- be dthinne ikamces anes Mont 
Montana..-..--.--- 11 933 | —1.8 20, 958 |—10. 0 4 | 32} —3.0 | 63 1.1] * 
} | Neb 
OS eS Se ee ow 
OE RRS Gee SS Ce See eee ee ees Rieioane Non 
An STE ST ES YOTTS eS ee Caer Pa L ibageeal mee’ “ye 
New Jersey... .-.--|---..--- Shae Bae SETS RA ARSE OS & ee 6a Now 
New Mexico- ----- 14 1, 837 —.1 31, 589 | —9.7 5 62 —1.6 1, 788 1.1 , 
New 
elt ee ee ee See 3 89 | +12.7 2, 074 Nor 
ST A MP it TST a SS Fae eee See Nort 
North Dakota-__--- 9 785 | +8.9 3) 2 Se ae Se hic 
nth dbscntows 78 | 13,350| +4.2| 251,354 | +5.9 5 43| —23 540 3 Bony 
Oklahoma-.-..-_..-- 19 941 | +5.0 14, 837 | —1.0 60 | 5,744 +.2 140, 192 ‘ 
Ores 
Oregon..........--|---.-.--|-.------|-------|---=2------|-------|-------|-----~--]-------- . Pen 
Pennsylvania. - --- 476 | 71,396 | —1.1 | 1,269,126 | —.7 20 925 +.2 19, 866 Rh 
ED EERE NES ES TS ED ES Mee Te A een Mateennene Sou 
EE RRS SE SS Stn CES Ee RE. EE POR oT Be ee Se Rees Sou 
ES ee SRS See eee Se TLR Me 
Tennessee.._..-..- a | 200/444) 97,697 | +7.2|......-|...----.].-....--[-.._.-- Te 
ia eacin wagons 5| 355| +.9 5,194 | —8.8 3 | 6,563| —8.7| 216,5 
2 17 | 2170| —.9 _¢ [ete g Oe © ocd Cee Seeteee Ve 
Le oer a SE a ee ee ee eS ee a Sa Vi 
ee 26 | 4,137 |+28.7 4 € eS ee ee . 
W 
Washington..------ 11 1,378 | +3.8 a ORT 118.7 |. 2<.s--]...--- ee Soe W 
West Virginia_.--_- 363 | 64,678 | —.7 | 1,152,079! +.9 8 399 | —1.7 | 8, 355 22 W 
po CREE eee Bee SS SS Se ee See eee Ledpn mes - W 
Wyoming...------ 32 | 3,393; —.9 74, 548 |—14.9 7 162; —85 4, 517 






































4 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 1! Not available. 
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oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued 

n italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 








Public utilities Hotels 








| Employment Pay roll (1 week) Employment | Pay roll (1 week) 
| | 





| Num- 
ber of | 
estab- 
lish- 
| ments 


‘ 
. | Num- | 
N ‘os | cent | ber of 
Num- of of sstab-| - 
ber on |change| Amount, |change “ish. | ber on 
pay roll) from | January | from | mer ts |Pay roll from 

Jan- De- 1934 | De- | _ “| Jam- | Decem- 
ary 1934) — cem- | ary 1934 ber 1933 
er 


ber 
1933 | 


Percent Percent 
of 
change 
from 
Decem- 


ber 1933 


Num- | 
Amount, 
January 

1934 


change 


1933 





—0.6 
| +4. 
+. 
+. 
—1 


$37, 316 1, 343 
38, 048 | +9. 2 723 
39, 715 ¥ 3| 7291 

1, 195, 468 265 
132, 901 296 
197 
261 

, 290 | 

3, 996 
241 


292, 280 | 
29, 125 
231, 032 
111, 024 | 
173, 979 





6, 503 


767 
70, 986 | 
9, 155 | 


10, 934 | 


15, 308 | 
908, 622 | 
218, 425 
226, 336 | 
176, 006 


8 


369 
725 


» tiv 
2, 516 
71) 


Now oe 
~~ & & to 


RDI 


141, 569 | 
135, 838 | 
70, 632 

347, 478 | 
272, 039 | 


, 975 

, 864 
696 

, 371 
0, 0665 


| 
isetts.... 


4 
.3 
.2 
7 
me 


rn 
ssacnt 


656, 325 | 

308, 287 
34, 966 

506, 674 
23, 262 


, 730 
,o2e 
492 
RAG 
381 


139, 203 
10, 986 | 
59, 033 
381, 301 | - 
11, 478 | 


800 
27 
166 
, 570 
329 





»~ 


3, 378 
| 

| 3, 007, 017 
36, 909 | 
29, 183 
880, 322 
133, 610 | 


, 690 
, 462 
424 
9, 183 | 
, 294 


6, 654 
, S18 
. 786 
2, 377 


, R62 


Nortt Carolina__-- 
North Dakota 


()} 


36 | 
23 
145 | 
56 


lo 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
south Carolina...- 
South Dakota 


174 
542 
200 
612 | 
291 


250 

, 320 | 

, 552 
5, 288 
3, 339 


139, 859 | 3. 58 
823,717 . 164 | 
96, 041 13 | 
33, 340 | 19 
24, 168 18 








102, 009 
176, 963 
36, 431 
25, 473 
141, 463 


36 
87 | 
12 | 
24 
34 


4+ 


164 
858 . 4O4 
461 | x 5, 972 
475 ) 4,557 | 


847 | 18, 739 | 


030 | 


we 


Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin... ...- 
Wyoming 


79 | 
37 | 
243 


10 


2, 464 
, 127 | 
, 854 

107 


268, 464 

153, 526 

296, 238 
10, 241 | 


28, 379 
11, 802 

















tts + 





— 





‘ Less than one tenth of | percent. 
No change. 


1! Not available. 
12 [Includes restaurants. 


13 Includes steam railroads. 
14 Includes railways and express. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLIs) 
IN DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from re] 
by cooperating State organizations] 





















































Laundries Dyeing and cleanin 
| Employment | Pay roll (1 week) Employment | Pay ro 
r | Per- Per . 
: Num- Num- 
oe ber of | N cent | con | ber of | y; ieoaal 
estab- | Num- of | | of ‘estab Num.- | 
lish- | D€T on |change; Amount, |change lish- | De on change | 4™ount 
ments |P®Y roll) from | January | from | gnemen pay roll) roan | Januar) 
| Jan- | De- | 1934 | De ~| Jan- |nenem-| 1934 
lary 1934) cem- | cem- ary 1934) © 1008 
ber | ber salle. 
1933 | | 1983 | 
Alsbems........«.< 17 930 | +0.1 | $8,027 | +1.3 4 99 +1.0 $1, 0: 
I iidicn ins 10 | 289 | +5.5 | i} f°) >) ae ee : 
Arkansas......___- 12) S41) +4.9] 8,883 | 44.1 [22222I2|oo2 
California_.......- 868 | 5,149) +.9 | % i eS 2 eeRney Ree : 
Cemernae.......... 33 | 1,254) —4.3 16,078 | —4.5 10 | 140 —2.8 2, 30 
| | | 
Connecticut__-__-_- 44 1,671) —1.9 26,705 | —1.2 9 | 189 —2.6 4,152 
Delaware. .......- 3 | 233 +.4 | 4,101 | +2.3 3 55 +7.8 1, 10 
Dist. of Columbia_| 21 | 2, 768 —.1] 43, 237 | —1.1 6 164 —5,2 3, 144 
rae 18 | 976 |+10.9 10, 851 |+-23. 5 9 | 108 | +13.7 1, 809 
GMAT 25 | 2,164 | +1.2 23, 370 | +2.9 3 | 88 | +1.1 1, OOK 
} | | 
Sa ee 18 348 | +1.2 5, 328 | +2.1 ]....... _ 
ee ee 15 28 1,814 —.2 * 2 a 2 ee eee 
 PSeSreas 42/ 1,550| —.7 20, 283 | +1.2 9 | 143 | —10.1 2, 214 
a 32; 1,058 | —.4 14, 533 | +3.1 4 | 54 | +1.9 1,013 
Se ee 18 39 | 927 | +8.0 2 eS ee ae See 
Kentucky......... 30 | 1,272 -.9 15,396 | —.1 5 | 159 —2.5 2, 3M 
Louisiana.......-. 7| 430| —.7 4,397 | —2.4 5} 80] —2.4/| 909 
aa 24 | §21 | —1.3 7, 532 "eee a ae 
Maryland........- 23 | 1,767 —.7 27,010 | +1.8 15 | 225 —5.9 3, 738i 
Massachusetts. - - - 114\ 8,757 | —1.1 60, 836 | —1.0 80 | 1,751| —283 28, 884 
Michigan. -..--.-- 56 | 2,520) +.1 34,746 | +3.1 | 13 | 367 (10) 7, 328 
Minnesota- -_.-.-- 37 1,415 —.3 | 21,054 | —1.4 9 | 322 —.9 5, 227 
Mississippi------_- 12 419} —.5/| 3, 910 2 ee Se eS ee See 
Missouri... .-..-.- 47 | 2,621) +3.8) 34,629) +5.0) 11 | 398| —5.9 6, 680 
Montana..._..---- 15} 418} (9) | 7,071 | —.3 | 3 19 | —5.0 | 431 
Nebraska. - ....--- 13 717 [411.5 | 9,835 |+17.6 | 3 | 94 | (19) 1, 782 
Nevada........_-- 3 | 35 | —5.4 | ey eee See a 
New Hampshire. - 13 | 244 | -—1.2), 3,656 | —1.8 |.....-- eA ae es 
New Jersey ------- 37 | 3,669 | —1.3 69,727 | +1.3 7 186 | —3.1 | 4, 346 
New Mexico. ----- 6 | 211 | —3.7 | PE MOD En cacdacdlcsdekauclsoseea 
Meow Yoak........ 67 | 6,714 —.2 116, 390 —.6 15 | 470 —.4 8, 49 
North Carolina. -- 12; 701) —.3 7,693 | +1.5 4 | 59 | —9.2 731 
North Dakota_-_-__- 10 | 194 | —1.5 * if 7m \o at) VSS : 
 _ _ ews 73 | 3,807 | +2.1 57,998 | +3.2 35 | 1,400; —1.1 24, 537 
Oklahoma.-.-.....-- 15 727 | —2.8 9,395 | +. 7 162 | +3.8 2, 242 
Oregon....-. adnhes 9) 271] —1.1 4,074 | —2.0 3); 41) —24 76 
Pennsylvania. -_-_- 40 | 2,762] —.7 42,072 | —.2 18 | 859 | —10.4 14, 668 
Rhode Island. - - -- 19 | 1,009} —1.1 16,664 | +.9 | 4| 266| +1.1| 4,258 
South Carolina___- 9 | 433 | +3.1 4,240 | +2.2 |_._-.. - a 
South Dakota.___- 8 182 | —2.2 2,421 | +4.9 |.-.-- FEE OTE ae 
Tennessee. ._.....- 14| 1,234/+42.0| 1,526 | +1.6 3] 30] -32 341 
cceonghdedes 19 964 | —2.2 10,301 | —4.9 12 | 354) +.6 5, 939 
ee a 11 633 | —1.7 | 8,800 | —5.3 8 | 105 | —7.9 1, 840 
Vo ee 6 87 | +1.2 | ge Ye a a ae 
\ ae 18 983 | —3.2 | 11,506 | +2.7 19 230 —.9 3, 235 
Washington_-___-_. 15 586 | +2.8 9,558 | +3.7 110 —4.3 | 2, 055 
West Virginia.___- 16| 593| +.2 7,530 | +25; 8] 210| (9) 2; 801 
Wisconsin.......-- 18 28 925 | +.3 11,786 | —2.4 |.....-.|----...-|.----- me 
> eee 6 132 | —.8 | 2,122} +.9|.-.....-. |---0---- a 











4 Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 


10 No change. 


15 Includes dyeing and cleaning 
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. RISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
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n italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations) 


Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 


| 
| 


} Employment Pay roll (1 week) 


State | Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Percent Percent 
( his Te) hs ra 
on pay roll | oe De | Amount, < a 
January | January 1934 - 
1934 ’ cember . cember 

: 1933 1933 


Number 


Connecticut - 
Delaware . - 
District of Columbia - - 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


M iryland -encce _ 
Massachusetts... -..--- 


Michigan _- 
Minnesota 
Mississippl 
Missour! 
Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada er . 
New Hampshire_.-....-.---.-- oe 454 
New Jersey beat : 2, 765 
New Mexico-.-- 126 


- cos , 455 
at Ge cou aanasgunune 5 574 
North Dakota hak saan 264 aa 
Ohio 7 ; 597 ? 254, 066 | 
Oklahoma Re ai : 604 4 , aol 


Oregon : 190 3 | 38, 286 | 
Pennsylvania ; 238 +. 3, 688 
| a ae . : 062 . , 475 
South Carolina : 118 3 976 | 
South Dakota... ....-- 35 241 a 5,919 


oo 


Tennessee 126 oS 241 
480 . 40, 962 
473 +1. 5 16, 363 
230 oe | 6, 635 
353 4 | 43, 846 
Washington 597 4.6 49, 932 
West Virginia 576 > | 16, 404 
Wisconsin 919 »2 33, 334 
Wyoming i) h®&) 3, 381 


“IND Sw 




















‘Less than one tenth of 1 percent. 1 Nochange. ‘'* Does not include brokerage and real estate. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in January 1934 in Cities o/ Oy. 
500,000 Population 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in |) 
1934 as compared with December 1933 in 13 cities of the 
States having a population of 500,000 or over are presented 
following table. These changes are computed from reports r 
from identical establishments in each of the months consider 
In addition to including reports received from establishments jy, {hye 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the Bureau’s s) 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secure| | 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these tot, 
Information concerning employment in building construction is yo; 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been in 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN JANUARY 1934 AS CoO? 
WITH DECEMBER 1933 





























Employment | Pay roll (1 wi 
| 
——_—$_—___— — ; —_—— — _ 
oe Number on pay roll Percent Amount 
ments re- |———— 0 ee 
Cities porting change 
in both — j 
months December January 1983- December Januar 5 
1933 1934 January 1933 | 1934 
1934 | 

New York City._.......- 4, 746 338, 403 315,958 | —6.6 | $9,001, 203 | $8, 652, 004 
RON 1,814 231, 206 226, 695 —2.0 5, 416, 161 5, 397, 40 
Philadelphia, Pa_....-._- S804 150, 217 141, 656 —5.7 3, 286, 828 Bill, 72 
543 177, 874 210, 738 | +18.5 3, 766, 269 4, 653, 21 
Los Angeles, Calif._.....- 821 78, 422 73, 861 —5.8 | 1,822,622 | 1, 766, 509 
Cleveland, Ohio_.......-- 1, 101 98, 410 95, 261 —3.2 | 1,973,133 | 1,906, 2s 
RS) eee 501 67, 005 64, 701 —3.4 1, 378, 720 1, 360, 24 
Baltimore, Md _._......-- 577 54, 040 49, 553 —8.3 1, 058, 910 991, YM 
Deen, Daa. ...........- 3, 515 |- 91, 103 88,210 | —3.2] 2,198,219 2, 163, 27: 
Preaewten, Pa........... 404 57, 539 53, 609 —6.8 1, 187, 186 1, 124, 99 
San Francisco, Calif._.._- 1, 126 49, 475 47,680 | —3.6| 1,189,100| 1,152, 3) 
_ “St = ua ‘ 404 37, 823 37, 418 —1.1 869, 697 882, 72. 
Milwaukee, Wis_____._--- 439 43, 691 41, 550 —4.9 860, 536 808, 12 














Employment in the Various Branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, January 1934 


URING the month of January 1934 there were 591,113 employ- 

ees on the pay rolls of the executive departments of the United 
States Government. This is an increase of 27,952 employees or 9 
percent as compared with January 1933, and a decrease © ‘V2 
employees or 0.1 percent as compared with December 1933. 

The information shown in table 1 is compiled by the various d«part- 
ments and officers of the United States Government and sent ‘0 the 
United States Civil Service Commission where it is assembled. | hie 
figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees in executive depart: ents 
of the Federal Government in the District of Columbia, the nuimbe! 
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outsic le the District of Columbia, and the total number of such 
emp! yees. | 

Approsinabellr 13 percent of the workers in the executive branch 
of the United States Government are located in Washington. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
JANUARY AND DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934 





District of Columbia | Outside the District Entire service 


7 arma- Mpo-, mp ‘erma- Tempo- 
Total Perma-| Tempo Total Perma-|Tempo 


| Perma- Tempo- Total 
| nent! | rary ? =" nent! | rary? a 


nent! | rary ? | 


Number of employees: 
reed 1953. . ..-------- | 64,086! 2,714! 66,800| 469,080, 27, 281| 496, 361/ 533,166 29,995| 563, 161 
December 1933...........| 66,894] 8,556) 75,450) 463,618) 52, 607) 516, 225| 530,512) 61, 163) 591, 675 
wien " 237| 78,045) 467,570) 45, 498) 513, 068] 537,378) 53, 735] 591, 113 
7 or | | | 


uary 1933-January 
‘ | 45,722) +5, 5231-411, 245] —1, 510-418, 


42,914 —319| +2, 595] +3, 952} —7, 109) —3, 
Percent et aad 
- ted 1933- ninnsauntel 


+8.9} +203.5] +16.8 3 +66. 8 43.44 +.8 


+4.44 —3.7| +3.4| 9 —13. 5) 6) +1.3 
ve, irnover: | 
eS 2, 96 1, 904 4, 866) ‘ 20,621) 27,792; 10,133) 22, 525 


120 





32, 658 
Separations 1, 307 928; 2, 235 , 839] 26,146) 30,985) 6,146) 27,074) 33, 220 
Turnover rate per 100_-_-- 1.91 11. a 2. 91) , 42. 04 5. 40 1. 15 39. 21) 








1 Including appointments of indefinite duration. 
1 Not including field employees of the Post Office Department. 


In January 1934 there were 78,045 employees in the executive 
departments of the Federal Government in the city of Washington. 
This is an increase of more than 11,000 as compared with January, 
1933, and an increase of over 2,500 as compared with December 1933. 
The number of permanent employees in the District of Columbia 
in January 1934 showed an increase of 8.9 percent as compared with 
January 1933, and an increase of 4.4 percent as compared with Decem- 
ber 1933. Comparing the number of temporary employees, January 
1934 showed an increase of over 200 percent as compared with January 
1933, but a decrease of 3.7 percent as compared with December 1933. 

The turn-over rate for the entire executive service within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was 2.91. 

Comparing January 1934 with December 1933, there was an increase 
of 0.9 percent in the number of permanent employees and a decrease 
of 13.5 percent in the number of temporary employees, making a net 
decrease of 0.6 percent in employment in the executive Federal depart- 
ments outside of the District of Columbia. 

Table 2 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
of the various branches of the United States Government during 
December 1933 and January 1934. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS IN THE Int 
BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, DECEMBER T: 
JANUARY 1934 " 




















' 
Number of employees Amount of | mn | 
{ \ 
Branch of service | p 
December | January | December | Jani 
1933 1934 1933 j 4 
- speitaaeidagenaltiel a etate 
| | 
SIE ELE Ng _..-| 591, 675 591, 113 |! $80, 468, 742 | . , nina 
TTT LE ERR rE soaal 263, 622 262, 942 17, 656, 909 r4 | 
GES ANT LLL 1, 872 1, 780 432, 435 > for t 
Legislative service. .....-- Sicanmcasdgiaell cists tesaadaiae see = 3, 864 3, 845 886, 781 
———__—|—___—__ |-+- —— ara 
Ri inde aniditedaintiioets sella deeb eel thisetsadlarsy ease a iiaienili 861, 033 859, 680 | 99, 444, 867 | ait 
ea 455 





| Revised. 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State; 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for ¢!iss | JU" 

railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of exer. Be" 
utives and officials) decreased from 954,248 on December 15, 1933. & 
to 953,589 (preliminary) on January 15, 1934, or 0.1 percent. Dat, 
are not yet available concerning total compensation of employees for 
January 1934. The latest pay-roll information available shows 
decrease from $114,470,607 in November to $112,532,640 in December 
or 1.7 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to January 
1934 on class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating rey: 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
following table. These index numbers are constructed from mont)\\ 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-mon' 
average for 1926 as 100. 
Taste 1,-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS | 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO JANUARY 1934 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 



































Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 19 

| | } 
) Se 98.3 | 96.6) 95.6 95. 8 | 95.5 | 89.4 | 88.2 | 86.3 | 73.3 | 61.2 | 5: 
February_...-....---- | 98.6 | 97.0| 95.4 | 96.0 95.3 | 89.0 | 88.9 | 85.4 | 72.7] 60.3 | 5 
ea | 100.5 | 97.4] 95.2) 96.7] 95.8 | 89.9 | 90.1] 85.5] 72.9] 60.5] 51 
ERI | 102.0 | 98.9) 96.6 | 989) 97.4 | 91.7/ 922] 87.0] 73.5 | 60.0| 51 
ERED oP SRB | 105.0 | 9. 2| 97.8 | 100.2| 99.4 | 94.5 | 94.9] 88.6] 73.9] 59.7] 52 
SE RE 107.1 | 98.0 | 98.6 | 101.6 | 100.9 | 95.9 | 96.1 | 86.5 | 72.8] 57.8] 5: 
SE tieseicki natinnicead cece 108.2 | 98.1} 99.4 | 102.9 | 101.0 | 95.6 | 96.6 | 84.7] 72.41] 56.4 | 55 
po Sree 109.4 | 9.0 | 99.7 | 102.7 | 99.5 | 95.7 | 97.4 | 83.7] 71.2] 55.0 | 5 
September. ........._- | 107.8 | 99.7 | 99.9 102.8) 99.1 | 95.3 | 96.8] 82.2] 69.3] 55.8 | 57 
EE cccancensseond 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 | 98.9 | 95.3 | 96.9 | 80.4 | 67.7 | 57.0 | 57 
November____.....--_| 105.2 99.0]! 99.1 | 101.2 | 95.7 | 92.9 | 93.0] 77.0] 64.51] 55.9 | 55 
December............- | 99.4) 96.0] 97.1] 982) 91.9 | 89.7] 88.81] 74.9] 62.6] 54.8 [154 
Average.._...__- 104.1 | 983 | 97.9 | 100.0 | 97.5 | 92.9 | 93.3 | 83.5 | 70.6 | 57.9 | 54 














1 Revised. 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
th day of November and December 1933 and by group totals 
the 15th of January 1934; also total pay roll for the entire months 
¢ November and December. Total compensation for the month of 
January is not yet available. Beginning in January 1933 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and ter- 
minal companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures 
for the months shown in the following table therefore are not com- 
parable with the totals published for the months prior to January 
1933. The index numbers of employment for class I railroads shown 
in table 1 have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish 
*, monthly indicator of the trend of employment for January 1923 to 
the latest month available. In these tabulations data for the occupa- 
tional group reported as ‘‘executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ 





ne 


















re omitted. 














































































CY pe, ‘ll 
QV29 
al ?—EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS NOVEMBER AND DECEM- 
Dot ER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, AND EARNINGS, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1933 
3 lor nthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
ire shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
WS @ ment figures for January 1934 are available by group totals only at this time.] 
ry ber = — 
Number of employees at Total 
middle of month Ses Saas 
ry Occupation | 
Q | Novem- | Decem- | January | Novem- Decem 
| ber 1933 | ber 1933 1934 ber 1933 her 1933 
TI } 
LhIy nal, clerical and general 163, 824 163, 458 163, 565 |$21, 845,527 | $21, 901, 676 
Clerk 85, Y2Y 85, 560 10, 819, $23 10, $46, OOF 
nt Stenographers and typists 15, 391 15, 414 1, S41, 677 1, 843, 871 
enance of way and structures 198, 455 183, 493 182,913 14, 938, 961 14, 120, 526 
Laborers, extra gang and work train 16,598 | 12, 433 S80), 004 687, 749 
Laborers, truck and roadway section 105,745 | 97,999 5, 488, 164 5, 100, 124 
ntenance of equipment and stores 275, 664 | 267, 879 269, 365 | 2Y, 149, 838 28, 014, 526 
Carmen | 56, 056 54, 609 6, 686, 306 6, 363, 308 
Electrical workers | &, 180 8, OS 1, O66, 875 1, 052, 639 
Machinists 38, 673 37, 862 4,847, 188 1, 645, 553 
Skilled trades helpers 61, 314 58, 972 5, 356, 784 | 5, 066, 012 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, | 
ind stores) 21, 224 21, 065 1, 569, 571 1, 593, 643 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power 
plants, and stores) 18, 615 17, 902 1, O60, 262 gOS, 125 
lransportation, other than train, engine, and 
yard 123, 644 123,221 | 122,845 | 13, 428, 694 13, 617, 666 
Station agents 24, 134 24, 042 | 3, 320, 968 | 3, 329, 343 
lelegraphers, telephoners, and towermen 14, 868 4, 753 2, 009,525 | 2, 058, 986 
lruckers (stations, warehouses, and plat- 
forms) 17, 362 17, 180 1, 257, 202 1, 221, 210 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen 17, 095 16, 921 1, 123, 319 1, 119, 693 
nsportation (yardmaster, switch tenders, and 
tlers) 12, 247 12, 112 12,175 | 2, 027, 037 2, 046, 639 
lransportation, train and engine |} 211,600} 204,085 | 202, 726 | 33,080,550 | 32, 831, 607 
Road conductors ‘ 22, Y69 22, 313 | 4, 679, 536 4, 666, 491 
oad brakemen and flagmen 48,751 | 46, 780 | 6,380,106 | 6, 264, 302 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 36, 713 35, 256 | 4,436, 272 | 4, 360, 727 
Road engineers and motormen | 28, 168 27, 440 | 6, 259, 587 6, 260, 209 
Road firemen and helpers : 31, 178 30, 119 4, 520, 951 4, 524, 412 





All employees. - -- Soe 985, 434 | 954,248 | 953, 589 |114, 470, 607 | 112, 532, 640 


~ 
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Employment Created by the Public-Works Fund, Januar 1934 


HERE were 273,583 employees working on projects {i need 
from the public-works fund during the month of January 1934, 
Monthly pay rolls for these employees totaled over $14,000,(\ 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Types of Project 


ALLOTMENTS for construction projects awarded by the Public 
Administration are divided into two groups—Federal allotme: 
non-Federal allotments. 

Projects to be built from Federal allotments are financed wh 
public-works funds. They are built either by force account (: 
the Federal department which has charge of the work hi 
laborers directly) or under contracts awarded to commercial {i 
the Federal departments, and are supervised entirely by a re; 
tative of the Federal Government. These projects include such) ‘ype; 
of construction as post-office buildings; Federal courthouses: )),y9| 
vessels; river, harbor, and flood-control projects; reclamation pr 
road building; and forestry service. 

Table 1 shows, by type of project, employment, pay rolls, and 
man-hours worked during January 1934 on Federal projects financed 
by public-works funds, 
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TaBLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON F! 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING JANUARY 
TYPE OF PROJECT 











| Aver- 
Number Number of| age \ 
Type of project of wage —- man-hours | earn- 
earners | P®8Y TO worked ings per) pu 
hour 
acm Ce 
- ..., nonnadenndksasmenncedad 14, 240 $721, 391 1, 085, 450 | $0. 665 | 
Paeeenee.............. ESS SS NE: | ee 145,701 | 7,940,127 | 16, 682, 611 . 476 | 
River, harbor, and flood control__...........--.-- 49,886 | 1,961,683 | 3,399, 592 . 577 | 
ITE EE OS 10, 725 422, 276 981, 684 . 430 
a eC RR Lye 5, 651 585, 024 784,613} .746 | 
NES iconic cncdce dadictinaenndin’ 6, 199 483, 729 731, 349 . 661 
GE ae an Se 15, 793 1, 149, 102 1, 810, 518 . 635 
NI, ... «5d nabaccdumsncumengehed 717 31, 142 54, 232 . 574 
I ne Se. ithe wehamnieweimebiimmmmdies 7, 563 558, 158 : 1, O11, 522 . 552 | 
NS, ins ee inisiad cabs eeinienshlichiehit hinber diateenavidpasidsioamin 256, 475 | 13, 852, 632 | 26, 541, 571 . §22 | 




















1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


For the month ending January 15, 1934, there were 


AL Je 175 


employees (exclusive of the administrative and clerical force) dir«'|y 
engaged in working on Federal construction projects financed |)\ t!e 
public-works fund. The Bureau of Public Roads provided 0" 
for more than one half of the employees engaged on public-\ 
projects during the month. Nearly 50,000 men were workin: 0! 
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river, harbor, and flood-control projects. 
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1934 







y more than 15,000; building construction more than 14,000; and 
treets and roads (other than public roads) more than 10,000. No 
‘her type of project engaged as many as 10,000 people. 

Pay rolls for all workers on Federal projects totaled nearly $14,000,- 
yy) of which more than half was paid to workers on road building 
»nder the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. Workers on 
‘ver, harbor, and flood-control projects were paid nearly $2,000,000 
nd those in the forestry service over $1,000,000. 

Workers on Federal public-works projects earned an average of 
more than 50 cents per hour. Workers on naval vessels averaged 
lightly over 74 cents per hour; and those on building construction, 
eclamation projects, and forestry service averaged in excess of 63 
ents per hour; while public-road building was the only type of work 
on which earnings averaged less than 50 cents per hour, 

The value of material orders placed during the month of January 
otaled over $19,000,000. Contractors working on _ public-roads 
rojects purchased materials to cost over $6,000,090. Purchase 
ders for materials used on miscellaneous projects totaled over 
$3,600,000; on river, harbor, and flood-control projects, over $3,000,- 
000; and on reclamation projects, in excess of $2,000,000. 

| Non-Federal projects are for the most part confined to building 
construction (such as school buildings, city and county buildings, 
housing projects, etc.), street and road paving, and water and sewer- 
age projects. The Public Works Administration makes a direct 
grant of 30 percent of the total cost of non-Federal work and in many 
cases Will loan the remaining 70 percent. 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 

during January 1934 on non-Federal projects financed from public- 

works funds, by type of project. 
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TABLE 2,—-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NONFEDERAL 
PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING JANUARY 1934, BY 
TYPE OF PROJECT 














































Aver- 
Number! Number of! age Value of 
Type of project of wage ye man-hours | earn- materials 
earners pay worked ings per, purchased 
hour 
5 _ = -_ ———eeee = | — = — - ——e 
Building construction. _......................-.--| 5, 106 $244, 277 291, 212 | $0.839 | $2, 527,914 
hE A TF 228, 441 406, 970 . 561 662, 338 
Water and sewerage.........................__. | 5, 284 230, 988 389, 372 . 593 622, 205 
176 Miscellaneous.................- PE See i 493 18, 622 29, 466 . 632 63, 310 
i - Rit — tial - See aN - . ‘ — 
tly pS ne oF: 722, 328 | 1,117,020 | . 647 3, 875, 857 
the mn a _ ° ° 
| he 17,108 workers employed on non-Federal public-works projects 
OTK a ° ~ 
7 drew a total pay roll for the month ending January 15 of more than 
I Ss ‘Tie . . 
(00,000 and worked over 1,000,000 hours during the month. Their 
on ih te . > 4 , 
, iverage earnings per hour were slightly over 64 cents. 
Lec 





Street and road paving accounted for the largest number of non- 
Federal workers. Workers on building construction, however, had 
10772°—34——-15 
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the highest average earnings per hour—their earnings during . 
averaging nearly 85 cents. Workers on miscellaneous project: 
average pay of 63 cents per hour, while the average pay of st: 
road workers and water and sewerage workers exceeded 
per hour. 

Material orders placed for use on non-Federal projects 
month ending January 15, totaled over $3,800,000. 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Geographic Division: 


TaBLE 3 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
during January 1934 on Federal projects financed from Publi: 
funds, by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING JANUAR 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














Num- Avet 
Number of| age 
Geographic division ber of | Amount of | tian-hours | earn- 
wage | pay roll worked ings per 
earners | he p 
gf, a Sere eee EP Se 8, 536 $661, 180 1,111, 668 | $0. 505 
Middle Atlantic_._............... eS Miri 24,058 | 1,369,363 | 2,577,805 53) 
ET PO 22, 327 1, 222,448 | 2, 161, 477 . 
a lL lille lis AA Sg ia agcalile Til ._| 40,183 | 2,169,249 | 4,329, 731 . 50 
South Atlantic. ....._. ares ers a _...-} 30,971 1,612,074 3,461,172 . 460 
eT ig ae a apeteainernapenl 30, 045 1, 106,545 | 2,446,174 . 452 
West South Central__..........-- see aent ‘ 49,656 | 2, 118, 379 4, 779, 826 . 443 
on ee ee 28,644 | 2,118,416 | 3,436, 044 . 617 
es eo Se oer) eee. « 17,332 | 1,221,161! 1,707,619 75 
Total continental United States !...........; 252,421 | 13,658,096 | 26, 139, 712 52 
Outside continental United States............... 4, 054 194, 536 401, 859 . 484 
SEE SERRE ae A .| 256, 475 | 3 852, 632 | 26, 541, 571 §22 











| Includes data for 669 wage earners which cannot be charged to any spe od 4 graphic « 
? Included $6,285,000, estimated value of material orders placed for public-roads projects w! h 
charged to any specific geographic division. 


Nearly 257,000 wage earners were working on Federal public- 


projects during the month of January. Of these almost 50,0) 
employed in the West South Central States, while more than 
were working in each of the following divisions: West North ( 
South Atlantic, and East South Central. 

Pay rolls in the Mountain, West South Central, and th: 
North Central divisions totaled over $2,000,000. 

The highest average earnings per hour, 72 cents, occurred 
Pacific division. Workers in the Mountain division averaged « 
cents per hour. In only three divisions—the South Atlanti 
South Central, and the West South Central—were average e: 
less than 50 cents per hour. 


Material orders, placed by contractors and Government < 
ments doing force-account work, reached a total of over $2,000. 
the Middle Atlantic States, while in the South Atlantic an 


Mountain States they totaled slightly less than $2,000,000. 
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je 4 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
January on non-Federal projects financed from public-works 
by geographic divisions. 


_-EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NON-FEDERAL 
CTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING JANUARY 1934, BY 
RAPHIC DIVISIONS 


ver- 
Number of age Value of 
man-hours earn- material 
worked ings per purchased 
hour 


Number 
Geographic division of wage 
earners | 


Amount of 
pay roll 


land... , 24S $56, 930 

e Atlantic 2, 0: | 61, 440 
th Central 5, 276, 937 
th Central 92, 663 
30, 191 
Central 19, 356 

h Central 30, 882 
——" 37, O11 

114, 042 


tal continental United States_-. 7, 08 719, 452 
ntinental United States , 5 2, 876 


rand total__- BS 7, 722, 328 


The East North Central division had the largest number of workers 
on non-Federal projects, followed in order by the West North Central 
and the Middle Atlantic divisions. 

The average hourly earnings for all geographic divisions was 65 
scents. In the Pacific States, however, average earnings per hour 
were over 86 cents. The other divisions, except the Middle Atlantic 
Fand the East South Central States, had an average rate of over 60 
cents per hour. 

The Middle Atlantic was the only division in which contractors 
placed material orders during the month for more than $1,000,000. 

Table 5 shows expenditures for materials purchased during the 
fmonth ending January 15, 1934, by types of materials. 


TA 5.—MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING J 
PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATER 


ANUARY 
RIAL 





Aircraft (new) 
Airplane parts. 
Auto trucks__. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, etc. 
ee ron pipe and fittings 
emer 
Clay 7 mee 
Coal a= " 
Cone Te te products ss - 
Copp r products 
Cordage and twine 
Crus shed stone 
Door , Shutters, and window sash and frames, molding and trim, metal 
Electr ical machinery and eee , 
2S Ss and turbines._ 


ings, iron and steel, not made in ‘plants oper? ated in connection with steel works 
ng 


iry and machine- shop products, not elsewhere classified _- 
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TABLE 5.-MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING JANUARY 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL—Continue: 








Type of material 





CO na eee nee se ae Patel bn 2 Soetd ten Sdek sea hadenehbbudad $124 pry 
Rt aL RS ENE NERS eiidoeeinaike : 5 -isgeesiale . an 
Hardware, miscellaneous. ___.._..____- ; lala oe aol 
Instruments, professional and SRY <5 ole nn cb deapudenecacs tome 11 0 
Lignting equinmoent....................... m 


Lubricating oils and greases...............-- ‘iedicaale 
Lumber and timber products.__.............._-- 
A RE ES Soa Bilin iat 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products. Ave Sapherg 
Nonferrous- metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, “except ‘aluminum, not elsewhere 
ESET, ag aR a As a . at ES 
es LT sca tuwatndecnadeoca ; we | 
ne, Sn RE nee nocsaceeesasas ms ; 33 Gem 
oa OU SE eee Ga ES SAR et Baste. BEN ARES 414 9 
eee ie om, Se s ae aor wiites , 04 
Pumps and pumping equipment... .....................-.-.-. 
Refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, including mechanical refrigerators Ee 
Roofing, built-up and roll; asphalt shingles; roof coatings other than paint- ce 74. 919 
Sand and gravel-_.__- a ne euadieneseenin Sti 
Sheet-metal work_........_._- | SES :| RE Se 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus_. 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products, including structural and ornamental metal work 
Tools, other than machine _______._.______- peaes Lites 
Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor composition - OE ee 
Wire, drawn from purchased rods. c ; ps Se 
Wire work, not elsewhere classified __ 
RS os se De ee : Q7 seg 
Public -road projects !- ekciae Amiivaiatesants Lwe RATS pate datees Oe 65, 265, OOK 


Total__ 











! Not available by type of material. 


During the month ending January 15, 1934, the value of orders 
placed for material by contractors on public-works projects totaled 
over $23,000,000. Of this amount, more than $3,500,000 was ex- 
pended for steel; over $2,000,000 for electrical machinery ; 
$1,700,000 for foundry and machine-shop products; 
$1,000,000 for lumber. 

It is estimated that the fabrication of materials purchased during 
the month will create approximately 64,000 man-months of labor. 

Table 6 gives data concerning employment, pay rolls, and iman- 
hours worked during each of the 4 months for which employment 
was created by projects financed from public-works funds. 


over 


and 


over 


TABLE 6.—EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURING (©! BER, 
NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934, ON PROJECTS FINANCED 
FROM PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS 








| 1933 














Item 2 kkct Ac er alan 
October November December 
Number of wage earners employed ____________- 114, 098 254, 784 270, 808 273, 580 
I lr iad a woes ak eoncenaewe $7, 006,680 | $14, 458,364 | $15, 724, 700 $ 74, GO 
Number of man-hours worked _-___-__..___-..-- 2 2, 346, 927 29,497,828 | 211, 241, 098 27, 658, 99 
Average earnings per hour_----.-_-_- kWirtneaenns 2 $0. 613 2 $0. 589 2 $0. 612 $0. 02 
Value of materials purchased____________.......| 3 $22, 005, 920 | 4 $24, 605, 055 | | 5 $24, 839, 098 $ 22, 929 
J 





1 Subject to revision. 

2 Excluding data for Bureau of Public Roads which are not available. 

? Includes $6,687,273 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects. 

4 Includes $12, 473, 681 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects. 
5 Includes $11,424,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


In spite of adverse weather conditions, total employment on public- 
orks projects during January exceeded that reported for December. 
; must be remembered that by far the greater part of public-works 

entail labor out-of-doors. Weather conditions during 
Hanuary were not conducive to full-time employment on road work, 
forestry work, reclamation projects, or other out-door activities 
» the northern section of the country. 

Data concerning man-hours worked on public roads are not avail- 
ble for the months of October, November, and December. Since 
the rates paid on this type of project are somewhat lower than on 
most of the other types of projects, and since many of the employees 
are working on public roads, the inclusion of the man-hours in January 
tended to lower the hourly rate as published. Average hourly 
earnings for January 1934 were for all types of projects, while those 
shown for October, November, and December 1933 were confined 
to projects other than public roads. 

Material orders placed during the 4 months totaled $95,000,000, 
while pay rolls totaled over $51,000,000. ‘These figures must not be 
construed to show the relationship of the cost of labor to material on 
publie-works projects, as the total pay-roll figures are the amount 
actually paid to labor on the job, while the value of the materials 
shown is the total value of material orders placed. Much of this 
material, however, will not be used, for several months. 


Civil Works Administration 


Durtne the week ending February 1 more than 3,800,000 people 
drew pay from the $400,000,000 allotted by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to the Civil Works Administration. This is a decrease of 
4 percent as compared with the number on the pay rolls during the 
week ending January 18. 

Table 7 shows the number of civil-works employees on the pay 
rolls for the weeks ending January 18 and February 1, 1934. 


TaBLE 7.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS ON CIVIL-WORKS 
PROJECTS, JAN. 18 AND FEB. 1, 1934 


Number of employees, Amount of pay roll, week 
week ending— ending 
Geographic divisions 


Jan. 18 Feb. 1 Jan. 18 Feb. 1 


NewEngland....... sss 232, 258 | 227,085 | $3, 762, 410 $2, 909, 822 
Middle Atlantic 723, 480 | 728, 888 | 11, 394, 489 | 8, 957, 717 
East North Central...____- 865, 322 754,954 | 15,652, 585 | 9, 991, 040 
West North Central 460, 446 477, 134 7, 103, 739 4, 994, 951 
South Atlantic... ..._.._ a Se ees * 532, 852 523, 504 6, 898, 762 4, 629, 399 
no RR aS 329, 463 335, 379 3, 709, 471 2, 690, 157 
Vest South Central... -____- 512, 892 456, 230 5, 763, 530 3, 923, 259 
Mountain 134, 681 133,004 | 2,567, 669 1, 804, 852 

; eats A ORES eR 248, 080 239,837 | 4, 493, 038 3, 221, 029 





Ce ee cackwanee 4, 039, 474 | 3,876,015 | 61,345, 693 


43, 122, 226 


Percent of change -_- alll dtc Pe a. condathhanae 29.7 
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Although there were 163,000 fewer employees on the pay \ ||, @@ The ©® 
the various civil-works projects on February 1 than on Jan 
the decrease was not universal, as 3 of the 9 geographic . 


, \ 1 rea ior 


islon 










he CO! ple 


showed more employees on civil-works projects on February | {{.,m Tab'°' 
on January 18. mergen 
It should be borne in mind, however, that weather conditio: ~ 9{f..4™May |? 
employment differently in the various sections of the county, aydampgures 
since most of the jobs are outside work, the weather greatly ini! jeje er 


employment conditions. 
No data are shown for localities outside of continenta! United 

States, although it is known that the Civil Works Administra‘ 

employed a number of people in our outlying territories. 


T) has Mi 


Emergency Conservation Work 


Emp.oyess on the rolls of the Emergency Conservation \\ 
now paid by allotments from the Public Works Administratioy 
Table 8 shows the employment and pay rolls of the Emergence, 
servation Work during the months of December 1933 and |). 
1934. 


nec 


Emp! 





IK 
TABLE 8.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY CONSER\ (TION i 
WORK, DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934 en 





a : : : 


PngALec 

















Number of employees Amount of | 
; the mo! 
Group = a ' 
} ecem ber . Yecern be a1 
| 1933 January 1934 | os. (|? 2 i x 
— TT = - | in AND JA 
Enrolled personnel. .-................. etieeie sal 288, 855 299, 101 $9, 020, 943 a = 
Reserve officers. _..........-.- phiikeh = nbldesenaiaitns 1 4, 508 4, 585 848, 373 sii, 1M 
Supervisory and technical__................-.-. 13, 168 13, 234 1, 362, 724 
Carpenters and laborers__._................... | 11, 343 1 10, 721 1, 215, 637 7, OM 
ON icndctincintitnctithledhiind dle 317, 874 1 327, 641 | 12, 447, 67 | 
ieee ie ne se ee es, = ! (re I 
! Revised. ? Estimated. 
There was an increase of nearly 10,000 people engaged in Emervency 
Conservation Work comparing January 1934 with December 1{)33. a 
. . . NeW hg 
The increase occurred almost entirely in the enrolled personn Middle A 
bed ° . + ; Last INOT 
Information concerning employment and pay rolls in the Emerzency West Nor 
e ° ‘ ‘ South J 
Conservation Work is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics [rom bast Sout 
, ° , est Sou 
the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, and the | )epart- Mountai 
acific 


ment of the Interior. 

The pay of the enrolled personnel is $30 per month, except ‘iat Bad 
percent of the members of each company are paid $45 and an add 
tional 8 percent are paid $36 per month. The pay roll of this |ranch JJ! Pew 
of the service is figured on this basis. 


Tot 


The 
YTan 
eM pie 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


The carpenters and laborers, shown in table 8, are constructing 

verea(ion buildings in a number of camps. This work will probably 
pleted sometime in March. 

Table 9 shows the monthly totals of employees and pay rolls of the 

mergeney Conservation Work from the inception of the work 

fay 1933 to January 1934. There has been a slight revision in these 


MONTHLY TOTALS OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION WORK, MAY 1933-JANUARY 1934 


I N 2 
Months | Amount of Month a Amount of 
lo - I ths of em- 
3 | editims y rolls 
ployees | pay cee ployees pay rolls 


October 292, 456 | $11, 994, 703 
191,113 | $6, 353, 641 November 340, 713 14, O86, 448 
281,861 | 9, 663, 701 December 317, 874 12, 447, 677 
314,142 | 11, 223, 542 
305, 039 11, 333, 318 
240, 901 9, 487,755 || January 


Employment on Public Roads (Other than Public Works) 


HE following table shows, by geographic divisions, the number of 

employees, exclusive of those paid from the public-works fund, 
ngaged in building and maintaining State and Federal roads during 
the months of December 1933 and January 1934. 


‘BLE 1.-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, DURING DECEMBER 1933 
AND JANUARY 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 


Federal 


Number « ( tofpay | N be 
and — om —s pay | teen: om ta Amount of pay rolls 
Geographie division ploy - Pe 





' | 
Decem-| Janu- 


ber ary 
1933 1934 


Decem- | oo — oe December | January 
ber 1933 | ts ~ a 1933 1934 
1934 1933 1934 


a a 
New England_........._. 855 | 200 51,670 | 11,000 | 14, 213 


¥ 625, 643 
Middle Atlantie__- , 619 474 113, 030 | 36,148 | 32, 632 E 

é 

| 


y 

28 | 1,677,643 | 2,115, 187 
East North Central. 2, 886 779 | , 504, 500 
West North Central , 854 702 | 
South Atlantic.__.______ 3,537 | 1,641 159, 457 | 61,491 | 34, 481 
East South Central. 3, 311 1, 100 127, 665 | 46,752 | 13,040 
West South Central... ___- ,839 | 2,260 | 223, 565 | 92,735 | 12, 034 
Mountain......___- , 52! 414 117,174 | 39,909 | 8, 167 
Pacific aS Tir 63| 74,761 | 5,365 | 8,607 


163, 161 | 53,009 | 34, 849 
104, 243 | 42,017 | 29, 600 


» a 
z 
, aoe 

848 | , 567, 817 | 1,046, 900 
, 513 ¥ i , 091, 080 
1,110 5 ' 359, 648 
: 373 741, 7$§ 693, 409 
6, 285 538, 68: 415, 657 
8,367 | 765,774 | 742, 136 


I 











} 

i: © se |1, 134, 726 [388,426 1187, 623 | ‘161, 785 |10, 228, : , 684, 109 
|— |__| - 1 — 

Percet ff 4. 2 | ; 5. 8 —13.8 : —15.1 


Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from the public-works fund 


Che funds from which the regular Federal highway-building pro- 
eran 1s financed have been practically exhausted, and for that reason 
*mployment on Federal roads not financed from the public-works 
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fund may be expected to cease altogether in the near future. 
cally all new contracts awarded for road building are now 
from the public-works fund. 

Due to weather conditions there was a decrease in the niin), af 
employees working on State highways, comparing January 1{):\4 wit] 
December 1933, of 13.8 percent. Pay rolls for these workers a) 
decreased 15.1 percent. Of the workers engaged on State road 
84.6 percent were engaged in maintenance work and 15.4 percent jy 
the construction of new roads. 

Table 2 shows the number of employees engaged in the const rictipy 
and maintenance of State and Federal public roads, by months 
January to December 1933. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN CONSTRUCTION AND 




















NANCE OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, JANUARY TO DECEM| he prices 2] 
= ee ; In or 
Number of employees worki: Bureau 
jnaugur 
State roads rl 
Month iat other | 
roads bean Mainte Retal 
nance ‘ears | 
years 
study. 
eee eS eye ape weet ; + 74, 405 39, 906 150, 989 "0.85 Hi 5th of 
February ; 76, 969 36, 352 | 140, 639 6, 0 . 
March.______- er | 94, 491 37,891 | 145, 559 183,450 MB eollec ti 
| __ ha  ags ‘ - ; : 121, O89 40, 560 | 136, 996 177, 554 
i niale:insiekeiot Sa 138, 934 47, 540 142, 713 0,253 Ml numbe: 
SSS ; ty 151, 614 54, 388 152, 855 207, 24 2 
(= se i . 128, 801 61, 428 141, 558 20/2, 98 section 
PPS ee dot i Tike 106, 907 60, 365 158, 159 218, 524 
September... ...........-. cows 79, 980 62, 366 160, 492 2, 85 
CO ae cagunsatcth 56, 872 58, 711 171, 260 
November - : A ee : 38, 112 63, 379 170, 765 234, 14 
en ree. peer ee chs ae . 21, 345 46, 810 140, 813 87, 62 
a en ae 7. as ree el ee - ” 
! Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from the public-works fund. R- 
l 
The peak of employment on Federal roads, other than those financed J prices 
from the public-works fund, was reached in June, when 151,614 MB povere 
people were working under the regular Federal highway appropriation. {J yiods. 
The nigh point in number of employees working on State roads was JJ was n. 
reached in November, when 234,144 employees were paid from State J Vyite. 
highway funds. avera: 
have | 
and a 
Th 
items 
peac! 
these 
able 
Ds 
from 





RETAIL PRICES 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 

of Labor has since 1913 collected, compiled, and issued, as of the 
jth of each month, retail prices of food. From time to time the 
work has been expanded by including additional cities and articles. 
The Bureau now covers 51 localities well scattered throughout the 
continental United States and also the Territory of Hawaii. Retail 
ices are secured for 45 of the principal articles of food. 

In order that current information may be available oftener, the 
Bureau is now collecting these prices every 2 weeks. The plan was 
inugurated during August 1933, and prices are being collected every 
other Tuesday. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for the 
years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail food 
study. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the 
jth of each month. No change has been made in the dates for the 
collection of retail prices of coal. A summary of prices and index 
numbers for earlier years and for current months is shown in the 
section beginning on page 732. 


Retail Prices of Food, January 1934 


ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for three 

periods during the month, namely, January 2, 16, and 30. 
Prices were received from the same dealers and the same cities were 
covered as have been included in the Bureau’s reports for former pe- 
rods. For August 29, however, a representative number of reports 
was not received from some of the cities, and average prices for the 
United States as a whole for this date are not strictly comparable with 
average prices shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, 
have been adjusted by using the percent of change in identical cities 
wd are, therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. 

Three commodities have been added to the Bureau’s list of food 
iiems beginning with August 29. These items are rye bread, canned 
peaches, and canned pears. Only average prices can be shown for 
these articles as corresponding prices for the year 1913 are not avail- 
able for the purpose of index numbers. 

Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are compiled 
irom simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to the 


(2% 
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Bureau by retail dealers in the 51 cities. Comparable info 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, is shown in P. 
Nos. 396 and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, in 
in the March, April, and June 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles, combined, or groups of articles cor) )ineg 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted accor: 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures use sing 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prio; 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). The list of articles i) luded 
in the groups—cereals, meats, and dairy products—will be {(\y¢ 
in the June 1932 issue of this publication. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost oj 


ation 





leting = 





iSlVe, 


Ne to 


important food articles and of three groups of these article<: yj, 
cereals, meats, and dairy products, in the United States, 51 cities 
combined, by years, 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified days of ( 
the months of 1933 and 1934. These index numbers are based (1) {\) | 


year 1913 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND OF ¢ 
MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 19! 
INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES OF EACH MONTH, JAN. 15, 1933, T' 
1934, INCLUSIVE 









































[1913 = 100] 
Dairy 
Year All and ( ne Meats prod- Year All food) Cereals! Mea: 
ucts 
| 
ae ere eee ne 

1913___..........| 100.0| 100.0] 100.0} 100.0), saad — ee 
1914__...........| 1024] 106.7] 108.4] 97.1 || Jan. 15_....... 9.91 1120] 90 
5 | 101.3] 123.6] 99.6| 96.1 || Feb. 15._.--_-_- so61 11231! 100 
naan | 113°7| 196.8| 1082{ 108.2 || Mar. 15 Sebee| 01 
_., eae -| 146.4} 186.5} 137.0) 127.6 || Apr. 15... -__- ol vse! ic 
1918__.......-...| 1683] 194.3] 1728] 153.4 || May 15._......-. 96.71 117.21 1037 
i scnsnmneed 185.9 | 198.0! 184.2) 176.6 || Jume 15......__. 1048!) ano! 103: 
ae aS ae | 208.4) 2321) 185.7) 185.1 |) July 16.——- son 71 187-8 | 1057 
_. Apeeteriae 153.3 | 179.8) 158.1 | 149.5 |) Aug. 15......_._. 107,11 13881 1069 
SS | 141.6) 159.3) 150.3 135.9 || Aug. 29.........- 107.0 140. 9 104 { 
Se 146.2 | 156.9] 149.0) 147.6 || Sept. 12.0... 107.41 14271 107: 
OM as. cstedans | 145.9 | 160.4 | 130.2) 142.8 || Sept. 26 | soo 3 | ida al ios 
i rdeiienaien seen 157.4 | 176.2) 163.0] 147.1 || Oct. 10__......-- 106.6} 143.31} 106 
1926 _- ----| 160.6} 175.5 | 171.3) 145.5 || Oct. 2422200222 mas) tena! 105; 
ll ch achsienmaanin’ 155.4 | 170.7) 169.9) 148.7 || Nov. 7_....-- 106.81 143.5| 104.1 
Ee | 154.3) 167.2) 179.2) 150.0 || Nov. 21 10551 1425)| 101: 
Ts on Dh ehetiae 156.7 | 164.1 | 1884] 148.6 || Dec. 5..-....__. 103.91 14201 100.3 
BIL ~ qnads det 147.1 | 158.0) 175.8] 136.5 || Dec. 19.----_.__- , | 
eth 121.3} 135.9] 147.0] 114.6 1934 
Sah pats | 1021} 121.1} 1160} 96.6|| 
aaa 99.7} 126.6) 102.7] 94.6 || Jan. 2..._.....-. 104.5] 142.4] 100.5 . 

I), Eee 105.2} 142.5} 102.3 6. 0) 

a 105.8 | 142.8 | 103. ] 











The following chart shows the trend in the retail cost of al! food 
and of the classified groups, cereals, meats, and dairy products in 
the United States (51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to January 30, 
1934, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail c:-t o! 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, and dairy produc ‘s in 
the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, and chang: 0! { 
January 30, 1934, compared with January 15, 1933, and Janu: 'y 2 
and January 16, 1934. 
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TABLE 2.--INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RE’ 
, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE U 
FIED D ATES, AND tt atk Sot OF CHANGE, JAN. 30, 
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1933, AND JAN. 2 AND JAN. 


1934 
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1934, 
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Index (1913= 100) 








Percent 


1934, compare 
































Article 1933 1933 1934 
Jan. 15 | Dec. 5 | Dec. 19| Jan. 2 | Jan. 16 | Jan. 39 | 288.15, | Jan. : 
' ’ 1 ; ; | af 1933 1934 
All food 94.8 105. 5 103.9 | 104. 5 105, 2 105. 8 +14.6 | l 
Cereals _ _- 112.3 142. 5 | 142. 0 | 142. 4 142.5 142.8 +27. 2 +() 
BI, <a itnuel ianlanes 99.9 101.2} 100.4 100. 8 102. 3 103. 0 +3. 1 | 2 
Dairy products _--- 93. 3 98.7 | 94. 7 95. 7 96. 0 95.9 +2.8 | L() 
| ica | 
TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES ANDIN DEX NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL A} 
OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON JAN. 15, DEC. 5, AND DEC. 19, 1933, AN | 
JAN. 16, AND JAN, 30, 1934 
Average price Index number (1913 
' —_ _ = 
Article 1933 1934 1933 
, 
| 
Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dee. | Dec. | Jan. | J 
| 15 5 19 2 16 | 30 5 | 5 | 19 2 
} t } 
G.4 i. 1 | Go. | Ct. | Ct. | oO. 1c. | Gi c. | « 
Sirloin steak. __._-- pound..| 28.9) 28.2) 27.8) 27.5) 28.1) 28.2) 113.8) 111.0) 109.4) 108.3) | 
Round steak.........do....| 24.9) 24.3] 24.2) 24.0) 24.4) 24. 5| 111.7} 109.0) 108. 5) 107. 6) 10 
NI ats eetcocied do....| 21.2} 20.3) 19.9} 19.7) 20.0) 20. 1) 107. 1) 102.5) 100.5, 99.5, 1\ 
Chuck roast. ......--. do 15.3) 15. 14. 8) 14.7} 14.8) 14.8) 95.6) 93.8} 92.5) 91.9 9 
Plate beef._........-- do....| 10.4, 9.8 9.7) 9.6) 9.9] 10.0 86.0) 81.0, 80.2) 79.3] & 
i, fe do--- 16.5} 19.7) 19.8 19.9) 20.0) 19.9) 78.6, 93.8 94.3) 94.8) 9 
Bacon, sliced. --..-..-- do... 21.4) 23.1) 23.1) 23.5} 23.4) 23.7) 79.3) 85.6) 85.6) 87.0, s 
Ham, Sliced_.....-- 60.1 9 31.7} 31.3} 31.4) 31.4] 31.6) 107.4) 117.8} 116.4) 116.7) 1 
Lamb, leg of.......-- do....} 21.7) 21.0, 20.7) 20.8} 21.5) 22.7) 114.8) 111.1) 109.5) 110.1) 1 
Hens...........----.-do.---} 21.4} 19.8} 19.9] 21.5} 22.4) 22.8! 100.5, 93.0; 93.4) 100.9) 10 
Salmon, red, canned | | ‘ | 
os. can.., Ba Me Me WMS WS Bi. B..-<ecloc-.-.j).....-/-. J 
Milk, fresh. -....... quart__| 10. 4, IL. 11.2 11.2 11.1) 11.0 116.9) 125.8 125.8) 125.8) 12 
Milk, evaporated | | 
14%-oz. can_.| 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 | ae me es i 2 
) Ee pound 27.1; 28. 24.1) 25.2) 25.5) 26. 3) 70. 8| 73 | 62. 9) 65.8) 6 
Margarine.........-- do....| 13.4) 12.6, 12.5) 12.4) 125) 12.7).._... coe Bot Bs he 
a ae do....} 22.3) 22.9) 22.3) 22.1) 22.0 22.5) 100.9) 103.6; 100.9) 100.0, % 
| * REGS SST a ae do.. 8.1] 9. 9.4, 9.3) 9.4) 9.4) 51.3) 60.8) 50.5) 58.9) 5 
Vegetable lard substitute 
ee. .) he GS wee. 20.0 IH A 8..-...).-.-..]......]...-.. 
Eggs, strictly fresh_dozen_.| 32.4) 35.1| 32.1) 30.8) 29.9) 29.6 93.9) 101.7; 93.0, 89.3) & 
Bread, white, wheat 
pound... 6.4 7.9 7.9) 7.9 7.9 7.9| 114.3) 141.1) 141. ., 141.1) 14 
EE FE TRONS do_... 2. 9 4.8 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7| 87.9) 145.5) 142.4) 14..4) 14: 
ES ea ee 3. & 40 40 42 4.2) 4.4) 116.7) 133.3) 133.3) 1.0.0) 14( 
Rolled oats. ___._-- _do....| 67) 66 66 66 65 66 
Corn flakes__8-oz package; 85) 89 8&9 9.0 90 9.0 
Wheat cereal_28-0z package__ 22.4) 24. 24.1) 24.1) 24.2) 24.2) 
Macaroni. ......--. pound..| 14.7) 15.8} 15.8 15. 7 15.6, 15.5) 
RE A Se ees G0... 5.9 aa 7.Q@ 7.3 7.5 7.6 os 
Beans, navy.-..-.....- GO.<o- 4.3) 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.7) 5.8 
pee a 1.5 2. 2) 2.3 2.4; 2.6 2. 7 
 _._, eee do....} 2.7) 3.5 3.8 4.2 45 4.7 
Cee. . bias? ae 2.9 3.9) 4.3) 46) 4.7) 4.5) 
Pork and beans.16-0z. can__| 6.6 6.9) 68 65) 67) 68 
Corn, canned....no. 2can..| 10.0) 11.0) 10.9) 11.0) 11.0) 11.1) 
Peas, canned__.____-- do....| 12.6) 13.6) 13.6) 14.2) 15.0 16.1) 
Tomatoes, canned_..do....| 86 98 9.9 99) 99 10.4 = 
Sugar, granulated. _pound__ 5.1) 6.6 6.5 55 5.4 54 98. . 
, hae do_...| 67.2) 66.9 67. 6 67.9) 68.3) 68.3 125 
Coffee SRT tee 6 ee ee oe do....| 28.7| 26.5) 26.4) 26.4) 26.3) 26.4 8S 
PURE. < s.t0caccnsed Pi.) - A eel eee Gee Gee Men. a hc...-L....- Bis 
) LS  e - ee do....| 9.5 93) 91) 9.3) 9.3) 8 3)......)...... . oe Bae = 
Bananes............ —. -| 23.0; 24.5) 24.8 25.1) 24.1) 23.2)......).-.--- Sa ea bs 
ey Roe 4 el lle ek Ree ee eee 
Peaches... .... no. 24% a * Ree 17.4) 17.4) 17.5) 17.6 17.7|-....-|-..--. ery aoe 
Ree >> eee pais 20.5; 20.4) 20.6) 20.7) 20.6)......j/..--.. ee a 
Bread, rye__....--- aus pyc oe ae Pee ee ee et ee ts cocatt se enl-.--- 
} 
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Table 3 shows the average retail prices of principal food articles 
or the United States, and index numbers for 23 of these articles 
ased on the year 1913, for January 15, 1933, December 5 and 
Neceniber 19, 1933, and January 2, January 16, and January 30, 1934. 

Table 4 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food for 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. The 
nercent of change on January 30, 1934, compared with January 15, 


1933, and January 2 and January 16, 1934, are also given for these 
ities and the United States and for 12 additional cities from which 
ices Were not secured in 1913. 


TABLE A. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD BY 
“CITIES AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF 
CHAN( 1E JAN. 30, 1934, COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 2 AND JAN. 16, 1934 


Poresnt of ae unge Jan 


» 913= 
Index (1913 =100) 1934, compared with 


} 
1933 1934 =e 1933 | 1934 








| Jan. 15 | Dee. 5 19) Jan.2 | Jan. — 30 | Jan. om Jan.2 Jan 





ited States 94.8] 105.5. 8.9 | 104.5 05.2 | 105.8 | 5 | 
92.0) 101.3 2.4] 100. 5 | 101.8 | +10.7 

Baltimore 99. 111.6 9.5] 110.8 | 110.6 

Birmingham 92. 103. 3 2. 4 102. 5. 105. 7 

Boston 106. 2 3. 105. ! 


+ | 








Bridgeport 


Buffale 97.9! 110.0 


107.8 9. < 

109. 4 
105. 0 
101.9 


105. 6 
Den 98.9 
Detroit 104.5 | 
Fall River ' 104. 5 3.1 | 8.3 | 3. { 105. 0 
Houston E 7 : : = : 
Indianapolis a 99. 6 98. 6 99.7; 99.2 
J iCKSONYV lle }. 99. 4 wo. vi. 97 6 
Kansas City | 93. ¢ 102. 3 : 3.2) 104.0 |} 
Little Rock : 95. 5 95. 99.0} 97.4 
Los Angeles ne 98. 1 94. { 95 93. | 92. 8 | 
Louisville &.! 100. 1 99. { + 0. : 102. 2 | 
Manchester. 96.11 106.7 . 5. 107. 1 
Memphis : ) 9S. 7 . QS. YY. 100. 2 
Milwaukee. Q5. « 106. 1 | .{ 7.3 108. 3 
Minneapolis. -- | 92.0 106. 6 ‘ 5. x 107.8 
Mobile. __. | NS, al 
Newark _ . , YS. { 106. 7 5. ’ 06. 106. 9 
New Haven ; 1. 110. 1 : .é 2.2 110. 5 
— Orleans. - 6. 105. 0 4 ; 3. ( 105. 4 
New York 2. 6 113. 7 0. 6 4 2. 113.5 
Norfolk : : : me A eee oe a oe a 
OQmaha.___. ; RA, 99.8 OR. S OR. " 102. 2 
Peoria___. ‘ mA Ae PAPE 
Philad elphia. 3 ; ; 96.8 110. 7 2 ’ . 114. 4 
Pittsburgh : 00). 7 ‘ 3. . 109. 6 
Portland, Maine. iat i ice is ~---|---- 
Portland, Oreg_- 90. ‘ 94. 92.8 3.8 93. 93. 7 
Providence . : OR, - 5. : . 107.1 
Richmond... .. -. Q. : ’ :. 9. 108. 4 
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Retail Prices of Coal, January 15, 1934 Table 

ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are cured index = 
from each of the 51 cities from which retail food pric os gyfm)%°» ve 
obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consum rs }y;fqqe? 
do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins w}, 






. ; ; > an TED 
extra handling is necessary. UN. 15 A 
Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal « | {fo f- = 


stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are cor) ited 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities \\ hoy. 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for })/\)1)j- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition jo 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado. 


Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where {ese He 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household u- Ind 
Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices sy ome 
index numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and MM juno 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15, erty 
1913 to 1932, and for each month from January 15, 1933, to January 
15, 1934. An average price for the year 1913 has been made {rom Tabl 
the averages for January and July of that year. The average price J cities ¢ 


for each month has been divided by this average price for the vear J gs rep’ 
1913 to obtain the index number. 


















































TABLE 3. 
TABLE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER 2,00 POUNDS AND INDEX NUMB! 
COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE | 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM JAN. 1913 TO JAN. 1934 
Pennsylvania anthra- , ; : Pennsylvania anthra- , 
cite, white ash— Bituminous cite, white ash— Bi : City 
Stove | Chestnut Stove | Chestnut 
Year -_ - In Year ane Ay- 
mont . a ‘ " J. er 
“a okt In- ES In- dex Tr E. 3" In- x In- |STHee) dey Atlanta 
age! dex we! dex (1913 rage) dex |f86E) dex | PMc oe 
price (1913 price (1913 = 100) price (1913 price (1913 | 230" : Bitun 
| 2,000 | © 99) | 2,000 | Foo) | 2,000 | 2,000 | \y00)| It Baltime 
fi lb. ss, ~s lb | —s. Penn: 
PSR HSS Pu! 4 ees =) ee —" Sto 
Dol. Dol. | | Dol. | Dol. | | D Ch 
1913: Yr.av_| 7.73| 100.0) 7.91) 100.0) 100.0 || 1926:Jan-..-| () | @) | @ | @ | o74 1793 Bitut 
Jan_...| 7.99} 103.4] 8.15] 103.0) 100. 8 July-_-| 15. 43) 199.7} 15.19} 191.9) 8.70) 160.1 Pre 
July_..| 7.46} 96.6) 7.68! 97.0) 99. 2 |} 1927:Jan_...| 15. 66; 202. 7| 15.42! 194.8) 9.06 183.3 d 
1914:Jan_._.| 7.80} 100.9} 8.00) 101. 0} 109. 9 July...| 15. 15) 196.1] 14.81) 187.1) & ) Ru 
July...| 7.60} 98.3] 7.78] 98.3 100. 6 || 1928: Jan_..-| 15. 44] 199.8] 15.08) 190.6 9.00 171.) “, 
1915: Jan_...| 7.83] 101.3) 7.99} 101.0 105. 2 July...| 14.91) 192.9} 14.63] 184.9) 8.60 150.9 Birmit 
July...| 7.54) 97.6] 7.73] 97.7 100.1 |} 1929:Jan_..-| 15. 38} 199.1] 15.06) 190.3) 9.0) 167.2 Bitu 
1916: Jan_...| 7.93} 102.7} 8.13) 102.7 104. 8 July-..| 14. 94] 193. 4} 14. 63) 184.8) 8.62 158. Bostor 
July...| 8.12) 105.2} 8. 28) 104.6 101. 6 || 1930: Jan_._.| 15. 33} 198. 4] 15.00) 189.5 9.1) 167. Peni 
1917:Jan_.__| 9.29) 120.2) 9.40] 118.8 128. 1 July_..| 14. 84) 192. 1} 14. 53} 183.6) 8.65. 159 St 
July...| 9.08} 117.5] 9.16} 115.7 132.7 || 1931: Jan_..-| 15. 12| 195.8] 14.88] 188.1) 2 C) 
1918:Jan_...| 9.88} 127.9} 10.03} 126.7 141.3 July...| 14.61) 189.1) 14. 59) 184.3) 8.00 14.9 Bride 
uly_._| 9. 96| 128.9] 10.07] 127.3 145.8 |} 1982: Jan_...| 15.00} 194. 2} 14.97] 189.1) § ! Pen 
1919: Jan_...| 11.51} 149.0} 11. 61] 146.7 145.3 July...| 13. 37] 173.0} 13. 16] 166.2) 7 ~ 
July...| 12. 14) 157. 2} 12.17] 153.8 149. 1 |} 1983: Jan_...| 13, 82) 178. 9) 13.61) 171.9) 7 7.3 a2 
1920: Jan_.._| 12. 59} 162. 9| 12.77] 161.3 162. 1 Feb. ..| 13.75] 178.0) 13.53] 171.0) 7. 7.0 ula 
July... 14. 28} 184. 9} 14. 33) 181.1 194. 1 Mar..-| 13.70} 177. 3| 13.48) 170.4) 7. 6.7 er 
1921: Jan_...| 15. 99} 207. 0} 16. 13] 203. 8 217.6 Apr...| 13.22} 171. 1) 13.00) 164.3) 7 6 
July_..| 14. 90} 192. 8} 14. 95} 188. 9 192.7 ay_.| 12.44] 161.0) 12.25) 154.8) 7 0 =a 
1922: Jan_.._| 14. 98] 193. 9} 15. 02} 189.8 182. 0 June__| 12. 18} 157.6) 12.00) 151.6) 7. | ty 
July...} 14. 87| 192. 4} 14. 92} 188. 5 174. 6 July__.| 12. 47] 161.3} 12.26) 155.0) 7. Char 
1923: Jan__._| 15. 43] 199. 7} 15. 46] 195.3 205. 7 Aug...) 12.85) 166.3) 12.65) 159.8) 7. Bi 
July.._| 15. 10} 195. 5] 15. 05] 190. 1 184.7 Sept...| 13.33] 172. 5) 13.12) 165.8) 7 0 Chic 
1924: Jan_.__| 15. 77| 204. 1] 15. 76) 199. 1 179. 5 Oct_...| 13.44] 174.0) 13. 23) 167.1) 8. P 
July_..| 15. 24) 197. 2} 15. 10} 190. 7 164. 5 Nov._-| 13. 46] 174.3) 13. 26] 167.5) 8. 
1925: Jan____| 15. 45] 200. 0} 15. 37) 194. 2 170.0 Dec. __| 13. 45] 174.0) 13. 24) 167.2) 8. 
July_..| 15. 14} 196. 0} 14.93) 188.6 158. 5 || 1934: Jan....| 13.44) 174.0, 13. 25) 167.4] 8 
































:: 1 Insufficient data, 
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Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States on January 15, 
1933, December 15, 1933, and January 15, 1934, and percentage change 
in the year and in the month. 


»—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
D STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON JAN. 15, 1934, COMPARED WITH 
AND DEC. 15, 1933 





Percent of change 
Jan. 15, 1934, com- 
pared with 


Average retail price and 
index number 


Article 


Dec. 15, Jan. 15, Jan. 15, Dec 
1933 1434 : 





vania anthracite: 

\verage price per 2,000 ponent. : ninoiell 513. 82 $13. 45 
ndex (1913= 100)....--- Pana pe 78. 4 174. 0 

tout: 
\verage price per 2,000 min Skannaaat 3. 6 $13. 24 
Index (1913= 100) - : 71. 167. 2 

Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds- ----._---- : $7. 46 $8. 18 
Index (1913= 100). ._--- a ieeadaneeiian 37.3 150. 6 


Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household use by 
cities on January 15 and December 15, 1933, and January 15, 1934, 
as reported by local dealers in each city. 


gE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, JAN. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 15, 1934, BY CITIES 


1933 | 1934 


City and kind of coal era City and kind of coal 


Atlan ta, Ga.: Chicago, Ill.—Continued. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6.12 | $6. 98 7. 0% Bituminous: 
Baltimore, Md.: Prepared sizes: 
Penn sylvania anthracite: | High volatile 
=e : 8: Low volatile 
Chestnut. et 12. 7 3. OF 3. Run of mine: 
Bituminous: Low volatile- 
Prepared sizes: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Low volatile ; . 78 9. ; 9.8 Bituminous: 
Run of mine: Prepared sizes: 
High volatile ve 7 5 High volatile. 
Birmi ingham, Ala.: Low volatile 
Bituminous, prepared sizes .07 ; 5. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Boston, Mass.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Stove... -_- Deaccdbaloan 
; ‘ oe ; Chestnut 
Chestmms.........- eS 3. 50 Bituminous: 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Prepared sizes: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: High volatile__- -- 
Lo US = ! . . 7 Low volatile 
( ‘hestnut - XS en .-| 12.75 | 13. 3.75 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Buffalo, N.Y. Bituminous: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Prepared sizes: 
DO ee. cen ; High volatile_- 
Chestaut | 12, 2.60 | 12.6 Low volatile. - - 
Butte, Mont.: Dallas, Tex.: 
_Bituminous, eaeres sizes._| 7: .85| 9. Arkansas anthracite, egg 
Char rleston, 8.C. Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 8.6 7 ' Denver, Colo.: 
Chicago, IL: Colorado anthracite: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_. . 50 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____-_| 14. 50 | 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.02 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUND 


5, FOR 
HOLD USE, JAN. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1983, AND JAN. 15, 1934, BY CITIES Conti 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 
| | | 
— _— | = 
City and kind of coal | City and kind of coal | 
| Jan. | Dee. | Jan. | | Jan. | Di 
| 15 15 15 ms 
ie Oe setup Zeer! ay | 
Detroit, Mich.: | New York, N.Y. | 

Pennsy lvania anthracite: | Pennsy lv ania ateaeaiins a 
Stove- ‘ .. -|$13. 33 |$12. 62 |$12. 71 | ile ve $11. 89 ($12. 4 
Chestnut.....----___- -| 13.17 | 12.36 | 12.45 - ea 11. 64 | 12. 2 

Bituminous: Norfolk, Va.: 

Prepared sizes: | Pennsylvania anthracite: | 
High volatile.........._| 5.80] 6.84! 6.86 ss eagle | 13.00 | 14.0 
Low volatile. ....____. | 6.96] 7.65!) 7.89 Chestnut... ...........-} 13.00 | 14. 
Run of mine: | Bituminous: 
Low volatile_.._.___-- | 6.38] 6.70] 7.02 Prepared sizes: | 
Fall River, Mass.: | High volatile._____- 6. 50 

Pennsylvania anthracite: | | | Low volatile... ___- | 8.00] 9 
a ee -------| 14.50} 14.50} 14.50 | Run of mine: 
Chestnut............- 14.25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 | Low volatile. -__.._.__- 6.50] 8.0 

Houston, Tex.: Omaha, Nebr.: | 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.50 | 11.60 | 11. 60 | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.35 | 8 

Indianapolis, Ind.: i Peoria, LIL: 
Bituminous: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.09 | 6.4 
Prepared sizes: || Philadelphia, Pa.: 
High volatile...........| 5.05] 5.93] 5.99 Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Low volatile--.-___- ie 7.42] 8.20) 8.20 NE RS | 11.75 | 12 
Run of mine: CSE ee RT 
Low volatile-......__. 6.05 | 7.00) 7.00 || Pittsburgh, Pa.: | 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.00} 11.13} 11.13 Chestnut_. , 12.75 | 12.88 
Kansas City, Mo.: Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 3.26| 4.7 

Arkansas anthracite: Portland, Maine: 
en ----| 10.50 | 10.50} 10. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite: 

Stove no. 4_. 12.17 | 12.58 | 12.58 ey ar raeaggliash 15.84 | 14. 5 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.61] 5. 79 | 5.85 Chestnut.____- 7 15.60 } 14. 2: 

Little Rock, Ark.: Portland, Oreg.: 
Arkansas anthracite, egg---| 10.75 | 10.50 | 10.50 Bituminous, _—— sizes_} 11.52 | 12. 8s 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.22] 8.33 | 8 33 || Providence, R 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.25 | 17.30 | 17.04 Stove. eibtamatinuinenaceeet ae ee 4. TE 
Louisville, Ky.: Chestnut........_.- 1 14.50 |! 14.50 
Situennews: Richmond, Va.: 
Prepared sizes: Pennsylv ania anthracite: 
High voiatile____-___- 4.64] 5.62] 5.46 13. 50 | 14. 00 
Low volatile... ......-- 7. 25 8. 06 7. 83 Chestnut... _-- 13. 50 | 14. 00 
Manchester, N.H.: Bituminous: 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Prepared sizes: | 
Stove........ iach 14.83 | 15.00 | 15.00 High volatile... .._-_- 6.83 | 7.55 
Chestaut............. 14. 83 | 15.00} 15.00 Low volatile. ..........| 8.08 | 8.8 

Memphis, Tenn.: Run of mine: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.68 | 7.14| 7.18 Low volatile...........| 6.75] 7.2 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Rochester, N.Y.: 

Pennsy]vania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
eee Pe a EC SS -o--| 13.25 | 13.10 
iP | 14.80 | 13.00 | 13.00 | Se aa 13.00 | 12.8 

Bituminous: St. Louis, Mo.: : 

Prepared sizes: Pennsylvania anthracite: | 
High volatile... ......_- 6.94) 7.50] 7.51 i 15. 22 91 
Low volatile... ___- | 9.29] 9.83] 9.83 Chestnut_......-- 15. 22 | 13.7 
ye a: , | Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5. 44 ; 5 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | St. Paul, Minn.: 
Siwnstitbnctinakigiadsinn 4 17.35 | 15.50 | 15. 50 sylvania anthracite: 
Chestnut-.....-...-.-.---| 17.10 | 15.25 | 15.25 Pennsyl «inact omen 17.35 | 15.50 
oe, Chestnut.................] 17.10] 15. 2: 
repared sizes: ‘ : 
High volatile... 9.56] 9.91) 9.93 || BpaminoUs: as: 
Low volatile... ...... 11.79 | 12.24 | 12.17 High volatile... _- ms ee 9.40 | 9.98 
Mobile, Ala.: Low volatile. .._.._..-- 11.86 | 12.3 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.32] 8.46] 8. Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Newark, N.J.: Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.01 | 7.78 

Pennsylvania anthracite: , prepar . 

DROVG..... .. ~22-290-s00--0-- 12.13 | 12.75 | 12.75 || San Francisco, Calif.: _ 
On 11.88 | 12.50] 12.50 || New 9 pean : aos 
New Haven, Conn.: Cerillos egg_...........--- 25.00 | 25. 63 

Pennsylvania anthracite: Colorado anthracite: —_ 
ee ae 13. 90 | 13.90 | 13.90 A | 24.50 | 25. 11 
SR ccininstiooncwnpels 13.90 | 13.90 | 13.90 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.00 | 16. 06 

New Orleans, La.: Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.57! 10.07 | 10.10 Bituminous, prepared sizes - | 28. 28 |210. 04 
1 The average price of coal delivered in birs ‘s 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all « 


delivered in bins. 


























? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the cii.’. 























A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made 


additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOI 


I 
LD USE, JAN. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 15, 1934, BY CITIES 


“ontinued 


1933 1934 


City and kind of coal 
Jan. Dec. | Jan. Jar 
15 mt (OB 15 


i 
) 


Scranton, Pa.: Washington, D.C.—Contd. 
~ péonsy|vania anthracite: | | Bituminous: 
” Stove f | $8.93 | $8.85 | $8. Prepared sizes: 
Chestnut........--..-----| 8.68] 8.60] 8. High volatile_.____- $8.18 3$8. 64 
seattle, Wash.: Low volatile. 10. 13 |210.31 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 9.79 | 9.7: 9. 92 Run of mine: 
Springfield, Ill.: | Mixed f 7 50 137.88 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 3. 68 4. ; 
Vashington, Das 
Penn vivania anthracite: 
Stove -.- - 14 
CME idabinachcones 


Per ton of 2,240 pound 


10772034 ——— 16 











WHOLESALE PRICES 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depari jen; 

of Labor collects wholesale market prices for index num} 
poses of 784 individual items. An index number is compiled 
the individual price series to show the trend of wholesale comm jit; 
prices. Each item is weighted according to its relative import: nee 
in the country’s markets, with the average for the year 1926 used gs 
the base in calculating the index. The list of articles is clas-if{jod 
into 10 major groups of commodities, which in turn are broken dow) 
into subgroups of closely related items. The method used iy {\\ 
compuling of the data and in calculating the index is explained i), t\\¢ 


I pur- 


irom 


introduction to Bulletin No. 493, Wholesale Prices 1913 to 128. 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Yearly and monthly indexes by groups of commodities have |een 


constructed since January 1890. ‘To this series has been splice: the 
index of wholesale prices taken from the Report of the Committee of 
Finance of the United States Senate on Wholesale Prices, Wages, snd 
Transportation, otherwise known as the Aldridge report and extending 
back to the year 1840. The series of indexes used for the years |S\)| 
to 1840 is that compiled by Prof. Alvin H. Hensen, University o| 
Minnesota. This gives an index number of wholesale prices by \ curs 
since 1801 and by months since 1890. 

The number of commodities included in the index has varied 
considerably from time to time. Since January 1926, 784 added 
price series have been included, 234 of which were added during the 
revision in 1931. The detailed monthly data for the added items 
for the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive, have not been publisiied. 
Annual averages for the 234 added items, however, will be found in 
Bulletin No. 572. Monthly statistics for all items for the year 
are contained in Bulletin No. 572. Monthly prices and indexes since 
January 1932 are shown in the monthly reports entitled ‘‘ Whol:sale 
Prices.”’ Averages for the year will be found in the December 
of each year. 

For monthly and yearly statistics prior to 1931 reference is }).(l¢ 
in a footnote on page 1 of Bulletin No. 572 where the inform: (101 
may be located in previous reports. Each monthly report ©1\°s 
prices and index numbers and other statistics relating to the differen! 
items for the month indicated on the outside cover in comparison \\\t!! 
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mary data for certain former periods are also contained in current 
repors. 

Since January 1932 the Bureau has calculated and issued a weekly 
index number of wholesale prices. Indexes are published only for 
‘the 10 major groups of commodities and the special group, “ All 
eommodities other than farm products and foods.’”’ Weekly prices of 
individual items are not published in any form. 


Wholesale Prices, 1913 to January 1934 


ewe 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of 
commodities by years, from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, by months 
fom January 1933 to January 1934, inclusive, and by weeks for 
January 1934. 


TABLE 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1926= 100] 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar, 1913 to January 1934 


CuANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in ters of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to January 1934 are shown in taile 9 
The figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers 1, 
illustrate, the index number representing the level of all comm dities 
at wholesale in January 1934 with average prices for the year 126 9. 
the base, is shown to be 72.2. The reciprocal of this index niiinbe; 
is 0.01385 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes §| 385 
The table shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying |) 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.385 in January 1934 in the 
purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroup; 
of commodities for the current month will be found on page 715 0! 
this publication. 


TABLE 2.—PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR EXPRESSED IN TERM 
WHOLESALE PRICES 








[1926 =$1] 
| | | Hides be a 
Farm | | and | Tex- | Fuel at Build- | Chem- — Mi 
—_ of leath-| tile | and | ing | icals | “MD | ce 
Period prod- | Foods i- | ligt metal ax 2 ish- 
ucts | er prod- | light- prod- | mate-| and ing | lane 
prod-}| ucts ing ucts rials | drugs ,| ous 
ucts | Bods | 
am eT. 6 i ee eo | i eg oo 
By years: | | 
HLA $1. 399 |$1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 [$1. 631 |$1. 101 |$1. 764 |$1. 247 |$1. 776 $1. O74 
| ers | | 1.404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.11 
| ER ee | 1.399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1. 869 . 893 | 1.786 | 1.151 
aes | 1.185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346] .858] 1.479 | .622 11.629 | .994 
a ee eee g Ores .775 . 957 -808 | 1.013 | .949 . 664 | 1.134 .606 | 1.348 819 
RT | | ,676 . 840 . 796 - 729 . 916 na 1, 014 .- 549 | 1.072 74 
Ss ee | .6385 | .772| .574|] .739| .960) .7 -865 | .637 | .944) .719 
are | .664 | .728) .584; .607/] .611] .669/] .666| .607| .705| .597 
Sar a 1.131 | 1.104 .916 | 1.058 | 1. 083 . 851 | 1.027 . 870 RR5 061 
ES ae 1, 066 | 1.142 . 956 . 998 . 932 .972 | 1.028 . 997 966 | 1.078 
EE ee 1.014 | 1.079 .960 | .898 | 1.028 915 .920 |} .989 918 | 1.003 } 
SE Ell: 1. 000 | 1.099 . 985 . 937 | 1. O87 . 941 .978 | 1.011 953 | 1. 068 
i iiaewheivn wicahitaial, .91l . 998 . 950 .923 | 1. 086 . 969 . 983 . 982 . 970 .917 Mit 
__ eee 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000} 1.000.) LO 
_, Seas 1,006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.0383 | 1. 026 | 1. 09: 48 
EE ep ae . 944 . 990 . 824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.081 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.17! ‘ 
Pdnbtscadgaghadh .953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .995 | 1.048 | 1.062 | 1.060) 1.211 049 
ee 1.133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112 | 1.122 | 1.079 | 1. 287 57 
_ , ee. Sere 1. 543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1. 263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 il 
Se 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.382 | 1.553 43 
i inisanicthatietininens 1.946 | 1.653 | 1. 236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377 | 1.319 | 1. 60 
By months 
1933: 
January -_...__. ! 2.347 | 1.792 | 1.451 | 1.927 | 1.515 | 1.279 | 1.427 | 1.397 | 1.372 | 1.634 
February ----_- 2.445 | 1.862 | 1.471 | 1.953 | 1.572 | 1.292 | 1.433 | 1.403 | 1.383 | 1. 689 
March......... 2. 336 | 1.832 | 1.468 | 1.949 | 1.590} 1.295 | 1.422 | 1.404 | 1.385 | 1. 698 f 
ewe 2. 247 | 1.783 | 1.441 | 1.931 | 1.626 | 1.300 | 1.425 | 1.401 | 1.399 | 1.730 f 
il encutiotioas 1,992 | 1.684 | 1.300 | 1.789 | 1.656 | 1.287 | 1.401 | 1.366 | 1.395 | 1.698 
| ehc- 1, 880 | 1.634 | 1.214 | 1.626 | 1.626 | 1.261 | 1.339 | 1.357 | 1.362 1. 645 38 
ie: 1. 664 | 1.527 | 1.159 | 1.471 | 1.531 | 1.241 | 1.258 | 1.366 | 1.337 | 1.563 1 
AUGOR.c0<--.. 1. 736 | 1.543 | 1.091 | 1.340 | 1.527 | 1.232 | 1.230 | 1.368 | 1. 289 | 1. 529 159 
September-__-_- 1. 754 | 1.541 | 1.083 | 1.300) 1.420 | 1,218 | 1,209 | 1.376 | 1. 261 | 1.536 tle 
October.-.....- 1.795 | 1.558 | 1.124 | 1.297 | 1.359 | 1.205 | 1.192 | 1.376 | 1. 232 1. 531 104 
November......| 1. 767 | 1.555 | 1.134 | 1.302 | 1.361 | 1.209 | 1.178 | 1.362 | 1.235 | 1.527 vo 
December... _. 1, 802 | 1.600 | 1.121 | 1.309 | 1.362 | 1.198 | 1.168 | 1.357 | 1.235 | 1.522 412 
1934: 
January-.......| 1.704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159 | 1.344 | 1. 238 | 1.48! 8 
By weeks ending— 
1934: 
January 6_..__- 1, 742 | 1.595 | 1.111 | 1.316 | 1.346 | 1.200 | 1.170 | 1.364 | 1.224 | 1.517 108 
January 13-_.._- 1. 706 | 1.558 | 1.109 | 1.314 | 1.344 | 1.195 | 1.168 | 1.361 | 1, 224 | 1.511 ovo 
January 20_.._. 1, 695 | 1.548 | 1.107 | 1.309 | 1.348 | 1.175 | 1.156 | 1.333 | 1. 224 | 1. 481 AS 
January 27-.._- 1, 681 | 1.538 | 1.106 | 1.309 | 1.351 | 1.181 | 1.160 | 1.332 | 1.224 | 1.468 Sl 
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le 3 shows index numbers for special groups of commodities 
ars from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and by months from January 
3 to January 1934, inclusive. A list of the commodities included 
i. of the groups will be found on pages 11 and 12 of Bulletin No. 


BLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100} 
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Processing Taxes and the Price Index 


Tue Agricultural Adjustment Act provided that ‘‘to obtain revenue 
for extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of the national economic 
emergency, there shall be levied processing taxes * * *.”? In 
accordance with this act, the Secretary of Agriculture established a 
processing tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat, effective July 10, 1933. 
There was also declared, effective August 1, 1933, a processing tax of 
4.2 cents per pound on cotton. On September 14, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced a processing tax, effective October 1, on leaf 
tobacco of 1.7 cents per pound for Maryland tobacco and 3 cents per 
pound for tobacco from other States. 

The corn-hog ratio was declared effective as of November 5. ‘The 
tax on corn is announced as 5 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. For 
hogs, the following taxes have been announced: Effective November 
5, 50 cents per 100 pounds live weight; December 1, $1; and February 
1,$1.50. These taxes are still in effect. 

In all cases these taxes are to be collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on “the first domestic processing” of each raw material. 





' Pt. 2, see. 9, par. a, H.R. 3835, approved May 12, 1933. 
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No tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw materials wh) 
materials are to be used by the farmer for purposes of feed jg o 
otherwise. The tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw mi: eria\s 
when such materials are to be processed or converted into othe: i; 
for further sale. 

As considerable portions of these raw materials are not pu: 
for processing it is not justifiable to include these taxes in 
market quotations. The index number of the Bureau of 
Statistics, showing the general trend of wholesale commodity 
represents market prices, and therefore prices used in the calc 
of these indexes for articles subject to the processing tax do not include 
such taxes. 

In order that the effect of processing taxes on the index num)bers of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics may be shown, there has been calc i |ated 
a series of wholesale price indexes for the major groups and subgroups 
of farm products, including the articles upon which taxes have }een 
assessed, for the period during which they have been effective. ‘lable 
4 shows the comparison of the regular series of index numbers « 
Bureau for farm products with the indexes based upon prices in: 
processing taxes: 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUC’! 
AND WITHOUT PROCESSING TAXES 


























[1926 = 100] 
Livestock and | Other f | 
, vestock an er farm = 
Month : 
Without , Without Without , Without 
tar With tax tax With tax tax With tax tax 
1933: 
APTS Pree 73. 4 4 TP We eeees Soren eee 60. | 
Bees... ceca 64.6 | RAEN Gaia 62.5 67.7 7.6 
September. ------ 63.9 > | EES RSS Perera 61.2 66. 8 7.0 
eee 58. 2 POS ane eee 61.2 67.5 55. 7 
November. ....-- 61.3 75.4 41.2 43. 0 64. 3 70. 6 56. € 
December. __-..-.- 60. 4 74.8 38. 0 42.2 64.3 70. 6 55. 5 
1934: 
es 63.7 78.0 41.1 45.3 67.4 73.7 58. 7 

















It will be seen from the above that the index numbers of the indi- 
vidual groups of farm products have been affected by the proc: -sing 
tax. ‘The index number for grains for January, excluding the tax 
on wheat, was 63.7 as compared with 78 when the tax was included, 
showing a differential of 22 percent between the two figures. ‘hie 
index number for other farm products for the same month, exc|\ (ling 
the tax on cotton and tobacco, was 67.4. Including these taxe-. tlie 
index is 73.7. The differential between the two series was 9 pe! ell. 
Including the corn-hog ratio the index number of livestock and po || ('v 
for the month was 45.3, and excluding the corn-hog ratio the | Je\ 
was 41.1, showing a differential of over 10 percent, For all «rm 
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products for the month of January the index number of the regular 
series is 58.7 as compared with 65.6 with all taxes added, showing a 
differential of about 12 percent between the two indexes. 


Wholesale Price Trends During January 1934 


WHOLESALE commodity prices during January increased 2 percent. 
The index number for the month rose to 72.2 percent of the 1926 
average as compared with 70.8 percent for December. 

The upward movement in prices was well scattered throughout the 
10 major groups of commodities, with 8 of the groups showing 
advances and only 2, fuel and lighting materials and house-furnishing 
goods, recording slight decreases. Of the 784 price series 242 or 
more than 30 percent of the total carried in the index showed an 
increase, While decreases were registered in only 118 instances, with 
424 items showing no change. How the various commodity groups 
acted during the month of January is shown in table 5: 


Taste 5.—-COMMODITIES SHOWING CHANGES IN PRICE BETWEEN DECEMBER AND 
JANUARY 
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Among the important price increases were 29 percent for fresh 
apples, 16 percent for potatoes, 12 percent for lard, 10 percent for 
cotton, 6 percent for meats, 5 percent for grains, and 3 percent for 
butter, cheese, and flour. 

The index shows an increase of more than 18 percent over prices 
of January 1933, when it was 61. The present average is nearly 21 
percent higher than for the month of February 1933, when prices 
had reached their low point (on a monthly basis), with an index of 
59.8. As compared with the average for the year 1929, when the 
index stood at 95.3, prices last month were lower by 24 percent. 
The comparable index for January of 1930 was 92.5, for January 
1931 was 78.2, and for January 1932 was 67.3. 

The largest increase was shown for the farm products group, which 
rose more than 5 percent during the month. The index for the 
group is 43.5 percent above the low point of February 1933, and more 
than 37 percent higher than in January of a year ago. Among the 
important farm products which showed price increases between 
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the 2 months were grains, livestock, poultry, cotton, fresh 
tobacco, and wool. Average prices for alfalfa hay, hops, fres| 
in Chicago and San Francisco, and clover seed, on the other | 
registered price declines. 

Wholesale prices of foods showed the second largest price increase. 
the group as a whole advancing nearly 3 percent. The index for thy 
group is nearly 20 percent above February 1933 and about 15 percen; 
higher than the corresponding month of last year. Price increases 
in this group affected cereals, meats, fruits and vegetables, eocog 
beans, coffee, pepper, and certain vegetable oils. Raw and eranp- 
lated sugar were the more important items showing a weakening ip 
prices. 

The miscellaneous group of items registered a rise of 2.8 percent 
during the month. Market prices of cattle feed rose nearly 10 per- 
cent. Crude rubber continued to show a decided strengthening of 
prices. Advances in wholesale prices of cigars and cigarettes and 
of cylinder oils were in the main responsible for the 3.5-percent rise 
in other miscellaneous items. No change was recorded for automo- 
bile tires and tubes. 

An advance of nearly 2.5 percent was shown in the metals and 
metal products group. The rise was due to increasing prices of certain 
agricultural implements and motor vehicles. The indexes for iron 
and steel and plumbing and heating items remained unchanged, while 
the average of nonferrous metals showed a slight decline. 

Stronger market prices for cotton textiles, silk and rayon, burlap, 
jute, and sisal more than counterbalanced weakening prices of cloth- 
ing and knit goods, causing the textile products group as a whole to 
increase one tenth of 1 percent. Price decreases for coke, gas, Penn- 
sylvania fuel oil, and gasoline were largely responsible for the slight 
drop in the fuel and lighting group. Bituminous coal registered an 
advance, while anthracite coal and crude petroleum showed no change 
from the December level. 

The hides and leather group advanced three tenths of 1 percent 
from December to January, due to rising prices of hides and skins. |n 
this group the average price of boots and shoes, leather, and other 
leather products showed an easing off during the month. 

The building materials group registered a further price advance 
and increased nearly 1 percent. Brick and tile, cement, paint, p.int 
materials, and other building materials shared in the upward move- 
ment. Lumber declined slightly, while structural steel remained «| 
the level of the month before. 

The group of chemicals and drugs increased 1 percent due maiily 
to rising prices of grain alcohol, mixed fertilizers, and fertilizer m:'e- 
rials. The subgroup of chemicals showed minor price decli' 
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Declining prices of furniture caused the house-furnishing-goods oup 
to drop fractionally. 

Raw materials, including basic farm products, raw silk, coal. 
petroleum, iron ore, crushed stone, crude rubber, and similar a: 
showed an increase of nearly 3.5 percent. The present index ay. 
more than 27 percent higher than January a year ago. This 
was 32 percent higher than in February 1933. 

In contrast to the upward movement of raw materials, semi) )::;). G 
factured articles, including such items as leather, rayon, iron and <{e0! Other | 
bars, wood pulp, and similar commodities, declined one half of 1 QB soe 
percent to a level of 26 percent above a year ago. Prices of this eyo; Fruit 
of items are at present 28 percent above the February 1933 averige. Other 

Prices of finished products, among which are included more (hy -_ 
500 fully manufactured articles, moved upward about 1.5 px So 
to a point 14 percent above January of a year ago, and to a le.¢! | restile p 
percent above the low point of February 1933. Cott 

The nonagricultural commodities group, which includes all ¢om- silk 
modities except farm products, advanced 1.3 percent. The group oth 
now stands more than 15 percent over a year ago and nearly 18 percent “ant 
over the level for the month of February of last year. Cok 

The combined index for all products exclusive of farm prodiicts Gas 
and processed foods advanced 1 percent between December snd Metals 
January. It showed an increase of more than 16 percent over |as' ro 
January and nearly 19 percent over the low point reached in Februsry 

The index number, which includes 784 commodities or price series ila 
weighted according to their relative importance in the wholesale Ci 
markets, is based on average prices for the year 1926. 
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NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
MODITIES 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countrie, 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale pricos ¢ 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departii nt o; 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been by: \\\o}); 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries yy.) 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appea 
the original sources from which the information has been draw), }) 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, sine: jy 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and nunjhe 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi. 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown f{o: 
years 1926-33, inclusive, and by months since January 1932. 
INDEX NUMBERS 
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ORT. ~ citadtunsee —— | aa Austria Belgium Bulgaria | Canada | Chile 
| 4 i F wo 
; Bureau —— Federal ea General I —" ( ieneral 
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COST OF LIVING 
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Cost of Living of the Working Classes in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina ' 


\Y ACCORDANCE with an executive decree of September 15, 
| 1932, statistics have been published by the Argentine National 
Department of Labor on the cost of living of 900 working-class 
fumilies In Buenos Aires. These figures relate to the calendar year 
1931. Since that time the prices for basic foodstuffs have exhibited 
, marked rise, while, conversely, wages have declined considerably. 

While the average annual wage received by each family in 1931 
was 1,687.30 paper pesos, expenses totaled 1,739.15 pesos; there was 
therefore a deficit per family of 51.85 pesos. The average wage for 
the previous 4 years was 2,035.37 paper pesos. Thus the decrease 
in wages In 1931, as compared to the previous 4 years, was 348.07 
pesos, Or 17 percent. At the same time, the number of persons em- 
ployed as day laborers in Buenos Aires decreased steadily, as is shown 
by the following figures: 


Number 
employed 


1928__ ee ee es) BE 479, 630 
a Kea : : 476, 932 
1930__ : 475, 215 
1931__- 424, 292 


Taking as the basis the 1931 average wage of 1,687.30 paper pesos, 
the monthly expenditures for each family were distributed as follows: 


lABLE 1L—MONTHLY EXPENDITURES OF WORKERS’ FAMILY IN BUENOS AIRES, 1931, 
ON BASIS OF ANNUAL EARNINGS OF 1,687.30 PESOS 





Item Amount | Percent 


Pesos 
Food , = — 79. 86 
Rent ; i ; 38. 55 
Clothing 10. 29 
Other expenses 16. 23 














Total 144. 93 


Keport of Wiliam C. Trimble, American vice consul at Buenos Aires, Sept. 20, 1933 
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The distribution of expenses for the years 1926 to 193] 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—PERCENT OF EXPENDITURES OF WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES IN 
AIRES, FOR EACH ITEM, 1926 TO 1931 


Percent of total expenditures spent 





for 
Year 

Food Rent Other iten 
1926 ‘ ne ‘ 48. 0 22. 0 30. 0 
1928 ; ee Pe 61.5 22. 5 26. 0 
1929 ; ele 51.0 20. 0 29. 0 
1930 5 , ; Se ee TE —_ 51.0 24. 0 25. 0 
1931 d : ‘ 55. 0 27.0 Is. 0 


From the above it will be noted that expenditures for food ineres se 
7 percent between 1926 and 1931, while those for rent likewise showed 


WeG 


a rise of 5 percent. At the same time the families were forced to 
economize on their other expenses, such as clothing, medical! trex}. 


ments, etc. 

Of the 900 working-class families investigated by the Nations 
Department of Labor, it was found that the average family consisted 
of four persons, the total persons being 3,676. The families occ pied. 
among them, 980 rooms, or an average of 3.8 persons per room 
Average prices for such rooms (with light) were as follows: 


Paper pes 
: Poems, eee Cometewotiom. ..............-..5... 5. .. 34. 85 
2 rooms, brick construction _ _ _ il i ti 65. 25 
3 rooms, brick construction____________ deal . 85. 00 


Living room or dining room __ IR ARI Deke al ele a a 54. 00 
Living room and 1 other room__- 
1 room, frame construction 


Pe, SS ; 81. SO 


2i.2 


- = 


It was stated that in the majority of these rooms hygienic condi- 


tions were extremely bad, being unsanitary, of faulty construction, 
and without proper ventilation. 

A more extensive survey of the costs of living, both in the Federal 
Capital and the National Territories, is now being carried on. \ 
total of 10,000 families will be examined and from the informi:tion 
thus received it is contemplated that more comprehensive :( 
up-to-date statistics will be secured. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


MassACHUSETTS.— Department of Public Welfare. Division of Housing and 
Town Planning. Annual report for the year ending November 30, 1933. 
Boston |1933?|. 12 pp. (Public Doc. No. 103.) 

The report stresses the importance of town planning, and especially of well- 
considered zoning regulations, well enforced, and points out that a State planning 
board is much needed, which should first study the best social use to which land 
may be put, and then develop a master plan in which each development under- 
taken would be part of a comprehensive whole. 


NEW YorkK.— Board of Social Welfare. Sizrty-stxth annual report, for the year 
ending June 30, 1932. Albany, 1933. 236 pp., charts, illus. (Legislative 
document (1933) No. 22.) 

Summary data on old-age pensions and on care of the aged in public and 
private homes, taken from this report, are given in this issue of the Monthly 

Labor Review. 


— Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. Report, October 15, 1932. 
Albany [19382]. 86 pp. 
Included in the major subjects of this pamphlet are: Relief expenditures and 
trends, home relief, emergency work bureaus, relief standards, and reducing the 
cost of relief. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Employment Commission. Employment trends in Philadelphia, 
by Emmett H. Welch. |Harrisburg], Department of Labor and Industry, 19338. 
106 pp., charts. 

sased on reports of United States Census of Occupations and Census of Manu- 
factures, and employment indexes compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 


tHopE IsLanp.—|Department of Labor.} Report for the year 1932. Providence 
1933. 37 pp. 

Data on workmen’s compensation show that reports were received during the 
year ending September 30, 1932, of 21 fatal and 16,294 nonfatal injuries in 4,779 
establishments under the act. Compensation benefits paid for injuries occurring 
during the year totaled $189,313, and medical costs totaled $227,688, while 
payments during the year for injuries incurred during previous years totaled 
$268,964. The report also contains information on strikes, food costs, and 
employment. 


Vircin IsLANDs.—Governor. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1933. Washington, Department of the Interior, 1933. 12 pp. 

Reviews conditions in the Virgin Islands and contains a section dealing with 

subsistence homesteads, in which ‘‘lies St. Croix’s chief security for the future.” 


Unirep Srates.—Civil Service Commission. Fiftieth annual report, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. Washington, 1933. 66 pp. 

There were 565,432 employees in the Federal executive civil service on June 
30, 1933, as compared with 578,231 at the end of the previous fiscal year, a 
decrease of 12,799 workers. There were approximately 456,096 positions, or 
about 80 percent of the total, open to competitive examinations on June 30, 1933, 
a decrease of 11,065 during the year. Most of the net decrease of 12,799 workers 
in the executive civil service therefore occurred in the competitive classified 
service. Over 70 percent of the decrease was due to a reduction of 9,201 
employees in the Postal Service, which on June 30, 1933, had 270,235 workers, 
or 47.79 percent of the total. Temporary employees on June 30, 1933, num- 
bered 35,922, or 6.4 percent of the total. 


40772—34——17 751 
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Unirep States.—Department of Agriculture. Economic bases for the Agri. 
Adjustment Act, by Mordecai Ezekiel and Louis H. Bean. Washingto, 
67 pp., charts. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 375: | 





accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1931, by Willi,), ‘ 


Adams. Washington, 1933. 50 po. 
Reviewed in this issue. 





Technical Paper 553: Protection of equipment containing e: 


acetone-air mixtures by the use of diaphragms, by G. W. Jones, E. S. |! 


and B. B. Beattie. Washington, 1933. 24 pp., diagrams. 


Presents results of an investigation conducted in cooperation with the \\ 
Electric Co. (Ine.). 


Technical Paper 559: Coke-oven accidents in the United 





during the calendar year 1932, by W. W. Adams and L. Chenoweth. | ; 


ington, 1933. 15 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States, | 
Population, Volume VI, Families—Reports by States, ~— statis! 


families, dwellings, and homes, by counties, for urban and rural areas, « 
urban places of 2,500 or more. Washington, 1933. 1495 pp., map. 


Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 225: G 
the adolescent, by D. A. Thom. Washington, 1933. 94 pp. 


National Recovery Administration. Bulletin No. 1: Statement | 














‘ral 


932 


W 


President of the United States of America outlining policies of the Notiona 
Recovery Administration. Washington, 1933. 5 pp. Bulletin No. 2: [as 


codes of fair competition. Washington, 1933. 65 pp. Bulletin No. . 
President's reemployment program. Washington, 1933. 9 pp. Bullet: 
4: What the Blue Eugle means to you and how you can get it. W 
20 pp. Bulletin No. 5: Regulations on procedure for local N.R.A. com; 
boards. Washington, 1983. 11 pp. Bulletin No. 6: Substituted wag. 
hours provisions of the President's reemployment agreement. Was! 
1933. 235 pp. Bulletin No. 7: Manual for the adjustment of compla 
State directors and code authorities. Washington, 1934. 33 pp., chart. 
This makes up the series of National Recovery Administration bulletins to 


Emergency Conservation Work Organization. First report, for the | 
April 5, 1933, to September 30, 1933. Washington, 1934. 63 pp. 

An account of the emergency conservation work of the Federal Governn:: 
given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


War Department. Annual report of the Secretary of War, [fiscal year : 
June 30,\ 1933. Washington, 1933. 199 pp. 
Contains a brief account of the Army’s part in the recruiting and care | 








Civilian Conservation Corps and a report on the United States Soldiers’ ||. 


at Washington, D.C. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


ALBERTA (CaNapa).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Fifteenth annu: 
port for the year ended December 31, 1932. Edmonton, 1932. 46 pp. 
The report shows that 31 fatal and 8,943 nonfatal injuries were reported | 


board during the year, or 1,030 less than during the previous year. The | 
amount of compensation paid was $407,938, and the total amount of mec: 


cost was $204,135. Additional compensation, amounting to $393,199, 


ashington, 1! 


paid for injuries sustained during previous years. The importance of acc: 


prevention for the reduction of both suffering and costs is emphasized in the r 


BREMEN (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuc/ 
freien Hansestadt Bremen, 1933. Bremen, 1933. 142 pp. 


Canapva.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, |. 


Ottawa, 1933. 75 pp. 


The subjects covered by the report include industrial disputes; conciliat 
and arbitration; government annuities; free public employment service; ‘!\ 
investigation of combines, monopolies, trusts, and mergers; old-age pen: 


unemployment relief; and the fair wages policy. 
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wwapA.—Department of Labor. Twenty-second annual report on labor organi- 
~ zation in Canada (for the calendar year 1932). Ottawa, 1934. 1465 pp., charts. 
in 1932 the membership of trade unions in the Dominion showed a net decrease 
96,968 as compared with 1931, in which year the membership was also affected 
y the industrial depression. The loss in members would have been considerably 
eater if a number of the unemployed unionists had not been exempted from the 
er capita tax for certain periods by various organizations. 


ston A.—Hariduse- ja Sotsiaalministeerium. Tédékaitse Eestis, 1932. Tallinn, 
1933. 62 pp., illus. 
teport on labor protection in Estonia in 1932 as revealed in the reports of the 
actory inspectors. Includes data on industrial disputes, industrial accidents, 
ases of lead poisoning, etc. In Estonian, with a résumé in French and French 
ransiations of the headings of the main tables. 


FINLAND.—Sosialministerié. Sosialinen Tutkimustoimisto. Tapaturmatilastoa: 
7 y6ss@ sattuneet tapaturmat, vuonna 1929. Helsingfors, 1933. 61 pp. 
Report on industrial accidents in Finland in 1929, with some comparative 
jata for earlier years. French translations are given of the table of contents and 
«me of the table headings, and there is a short general discussion in French, 
together with a list of industries and the types and causes of injuries covered 
by the report. 


GrEAT Britarn.—Home Office. Committee on the Employment of Prisoners. 
Report: Part 1, Employment of prisoners. London, 1933. 99 pp. (Cmd. 4462.) 
This report of the committee appointed in 1932 to ‘review the methods of 
employing prisoners and of assisting them to find employment on discharge, and 
to report what improvements are desirable and practicable,”’ is devoted to meth- 
ods of employing prisoners while in confinement. In the main, they are employed 
only on work for the prison service or for other Government departments. As it 
is difficult to provide sufficient work to keep them employed, there is danger of 
their falling into habits of listless and dilatory working which will seriously 
handicap them when released. The committee recommends that more work 
should be provided, even though this might necessitate selling prison products 
in the open market, but suggests that care should be taken to see that such goods 
are not sold below the normal market price, and that there is no undue inter- 
ference with wages or employment in any particular industry. The committee 
also recommends that conditions of work within the prison should be brought 
more nearly into line with those outside, and that emphasis should be placed on 
training in habits of application. ‘Speed and efficiency of work in prison work- 
shops must be improved in order to guard against deterioration of the physical 
aid moral power of instructors and prisoners.”’ 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 81: 
The prevention of ignition of firedamp by the heat of impact of coal-cutter picks 
against hard rocks, by M. J. Burgess and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1933. 
14 pp., plans, illus. 
Indicates that the ignition of firedamp from contact of picks with hard rock 
can be prevented by the discharge of inert gas into the cut. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of proceedings under the 
igricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, for the year ended September 30, 
1981. London, 1932. 77 pp. 


Ministry of Health. Fourteenth annual report, 1932-33. London, 1933. 

329 pp. (Cmd. 4372.) 
Contains the usual information as to the work of the health services, housing 
and town planning, administration of the poor law, national health insurance 


- contributory pensions, and a separate report of the work of the Welsh Board 
of Health. 


Ministry of Labor. Unemployment bill, 1933: Explanatory memorandum on 
clauses. London, 1933. 52 pp. (Cmd. 4464.) 

Does not include the text of the bill, nor the financial memorandum which 
accompanied it, but for each clause gives a statement explaining its purpose, 
stating what provisions in the corresponding clause of the earlier bills are re- 
pealed, modified, or embodied, and sets forth the method in which the new clause 
is expected to work. 


GreEece.—Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique de la Gréce, 19382. Athens, 
19383. 508 pp., charts, maps. (In Greek and French.) 
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HaGue (NETHERLANDS).—Statistisch Bureau. Statistiek van het gem 
soneel, 1932. The Hague, 1933. 63 pp., charts. 

Contains statistics oe to salaried employees and wage earners e 
by the city government of The Hague in 1932, including data on sals 
wages, sickness, etc. Includes French translations of the table of cont, 
some table headings. 


Inp1a.—{ Department of Industries and Labor.] Statistics of factories sub ‘hel yw ADIA 
Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911), for the year ending December 3), {92) ~ Sam 
together with a note on the working of the factories act during the year. [);)); Cour 
1933. 37 pp. 

The average number of factory operatives employed during the your y, HICAGO. 
1,419,711, a decrease of 11,776 from the average number of the precediiy yey 
Women formed 15.9 percent and children 1.5 percent of the total number. Fy)». An act 
ings showed a greater decrease than wage rates, owing to short-time, irregy|,, qm bre! ™ 
work, and unemployment. The number of accidents reported was_18,127 avaing fie apua! 
19,807 in 1931. ‘Fatal accidents decreased from 174 to 162, serious accidens 1851 
from 3,693 to 3,513, and minor ones from 15,940 to 14,452. The incid maj 
decreased from 1,384 per 100,000 operatives in 1931 to 1,277 in 1932.” 

‘LEMSO 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE AND INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF Acricry. tin 
TURE.—Studies and Reports (of the 1.L.0.), Series K, No. 12: Studies on move. Fra 
ments of agricultural population, 1—The rural exodus in Germany, by I/. Bok, This 
and F. M. von Biilow. Geneva, 1933. 137 pp. (World Peace Fou) 
American agent, Boston.) 

Contains the results of investigations made in May 1931 in the Provinces of HBC 
Pomerania and Saxony and in the Free State of Saxony concerning the exten Ar 
and causes of the movement of the rural population into the cities in these dix A sul 
tricts, with suggested measures to arrest the rural exodus. Act ol 


rde Ss 
NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Sociale Zaken. Centraal verslag der arly cowie 
inspectie in het koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 19382. The Hague, 193. ation 
lrxxv pp., charts, diagrams, illus. i 1931 
Report of the labor inspectorate of the Netherlands for 1932. Include: a 
mation on accidents to workers in industry and agriculture; on court decisions RCL 
in cases coming under the labor laws; on the results of medical examinations o/ \ 
workers in various industries and of special studies of physical defects among _A 
workers in a fertilizer factory, of baker’s eczema, of the hazards of carbo: Phi 
phide in an art-silk factory, and of health conditions among sandblasters and 9° 
cigarmakers; and on educational activities for women employed in factories. ‘The Comm 
report is printed entirely in Dutch but is accompanied by a summary in English, & S 
issued separately. 


Prussia (GERMANY).—Statistiches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch | 7 a 
Freistaat Preussen. Berlin, 1933. 277 pp. Dav 
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QUEENSLAND.—Insurance Office. Seventeenth annual report, for the year wii 
June 30, 1933. Brisbane, 1933. 47 pp., chart, illus. Doa! 
The Government Insurance Office handles workmen’s compensation, «1c fire, | 
life, miscellaneous accident, and marine insurance. The report gives stu:listics 

and details of the work done along these lines during the year 1932-33. 


SwepEn.—{Social Departementet.] Pensionsstyrelsen. Allmdnna pensions/0s\\- Hau 
ringen, Gr 1932. Stockholm, 1933. 18 pp. 
Annual report on operations under the old-age and invalidity insurance s\ ste C, 
in Sweden in 1932. here is a French translation of the table of contents aida of e 
résumé in French. effor 


SwitzeERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la S119», a 


1932. Berne, 1933. 443 pp. (In French and German.) oe 


Unofficial Hu 


AMERICAN Pusiic HeautuH Association. Bibliography on lead poisoning. \: 
York, 450 Seventh Avenue. |Mimeographed.] ; 
This bibliography on lead poisoning is divided into four parts, covering, rv~)¢¢- U 
tively, 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32, and 1932~33. Each part has a section 0) ()° " 
relation of lead to cancer. 


Ayres, Leonarp P. The economics of recovery. New York, Macmillan ‘°. 
1933. 189 pp., charts. 
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Dovuciass V., AND OTHERS. The economics of the recovery program. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. 188 pp. 

s volume each author treats the problems of recovery from a particular 
view, there being papers on depressions, purchasing power, controlling 


HlItICs 


wapiAN Councit ON CuHILp AaNp Famity WELFARE. Publication No. 66: 
Sample food budgets for use in families of varying size. Ottawa, Canada, 
Counctl House, 1933. 24 pp. 


gicAGO TRUCK DRIVERS AND CHAUFFEURS UNION, LocaL 705. A humanitarian 
service. (Chicago, 19337] 21 pp., illus. 
An account of the work done by the medical center maintained by this union, 
, brief review of which is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


‘APHAM, J. H. An economic history of modern Britain: Free trade and steel. 
1850-1886. London, Cambridge University Press, 1932. 554 pp., charts 
ma ps. 


‘emMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulle- 
tin 263: The use of leisure in selected rural areas of South Carolina, by Mary E 
Frayser. Clemson College, 1930. 87 pp., charts. ) 

This study was undertaken to ascertain how the adults in typical rural areas 

in South Carolina use their leisure time. 


‘opLiE, Sir JonN. Workmen’s compensation, its medical aspect. London, Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1933. 160 pp. 

Asummary of the legal rights of injured workers under the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880, the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925, and the relating statutory 
orders of Great Britain, for the instruction of medical practitioners. Two of the 
chapters discuss the 33 scheduled industrial diseases included under the compen- 
sation act, and silicosis, which was made compensable under certain conditions 
in 1930. 


CotuMBIA UNiversity. Teachers College. Lincoln School. Parent-Teacher 
\ssociation. Spend your time: New York’s resources for the use of leisure. 
New York, 1933. 74 pp. 

This publication lists the recreational, educational, and other facilities which 

New York offers for leisure-time activities. 


sCommMUNITY COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SoctaL Work. Joint Committee on Research. Publication No. 6: No 
money for rent—A study of the rental problems of unemployment relief families 
and their landlords, by Ewan Clague. (Philadelphia, 1933.) 80 pp., charts. 


DavcuertTy, Carro.tu R. Labor problems in American industry. Boston, New 
York, etc., Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 959 pp. 


Doane, Ropert R. The measurement of American wealth: A study of the mone- 
tary measures of the total wealth, income, expenditures, profits, losses, debts, 
and savings of American producers, consumers and institutions, from 1860 to 
1938. New York, Harper & Bros., 1933. 242 pp., charts. 


Haute, FanninA W. Woman in Soviet Russia. London, Routledge, 1933. 409 
pp., tllus. 

Contains among other material rather full descriptions of the Soviet methods 
of caring for maternity and infancy, of the position of women in industry, of the 
efforts to socialize the housewife’s work, and so on. ‘The writer herself regards it 
as ‘a report upon the momentary position of an experiment of world-wide 
historical significance: the experiment, tried for the first time in human history, 
of according to both sexes the same right to mold our life.”’ 


Hurtin, Ratepn G. The number and distribution of social workers in the United 
States. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1933. 11 pp., chart. (Reprinted 
from Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work at Detroit, June 1933.) 

Comments on the quality of the figures gathered in the first Nation-wide census 
of social workers, made as a part of the general census of occupations in the 

United States Census of 1930, and compares some of the returns with figures for 

other professional or near-professional groups. 
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InstituT INTERNATIONAL DE Coop6RaTION INTELLECTUELLE. Bibl) ./)}), 
populaires et loisirs ouvriers. Paris, 2 rue Montpensier, 1933. 333 )), > 
This study covers public libraries and those maintained by employ, with 
particular reference to the utilization of libraries by workers in their leis\);.. ¢\,,, 
The study, which covers 15 countries, was made at the request of the Inter, 1)... 
: lonal 
Labor Office. 


LANDSORGANISATIONEN I SvERGE. Berdittelse, dr 1932, avgiven till repr. 
skapets drsméte den 10-13 april 1933. Stockholm, 1933. 364 pp., c/ 
Report of the Federation of Swedish Trade Unions for 1932, with com) aratiys 
data for earlier years. The affiliated membership in December 1932 was (3.502 
an increase of 49,417 over December 1931. The report includes informnat,) ,.. 
wages, working hours, industrial disputes and their outcome, trade agr 
unemployment, cost of living, etc. 
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LAVANBURG, FRED L., Founpation. What happened to 386 families 
compelled to vacate their slum dwellings to make way for a large housing , 
New York, 1933. 12 pp. 


LeisurE. The Magazine of a Thousand Diversions. Vol. 1, No. 1, \ 
1933. Boston, 683 Atlantic Ave. 

This periodical, which is to be published once a month, was started in > ; 
ber 1933, the second issue appearing in January 1934. The magazine is dedicated 
to the constructive and enjoyable use of leisure time and covers practi: all 
types of recreation and hobbies. 
Mayo, Etton. The human problems of an industrial civilization. New Yor} 

MacMillan Co., 1933. 194 pp., charts. 

The writer presents the methods and findings of different groups of workers at 

Harvard University in their industrial investigations. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF. Employment Stabilization Research Institut, 
Occupational testing and the public employment service, by John G. Darl 
Donald G. Paterson, and I. Emerick Peterson. Minneapolis, 1933. 
charts, illus. 

The research work of this institute, out of which the occupational testing 
division developed, has shown that individuals should be directed to eco) omi 
stability by means of occupational analysis and individual planning. 





Social consequences of prolonged unemployment: An analysis 100 
cases, by Jessie A. Bloodworth. Minneapolis, 1933. 16 pp. 
The study showed that on January 1, 1933, 45 percent of the individua 
ered in the study had been jobless for two years or more; that more thar jvalf 
of those finding jobs had been unemployed for less than a year, and that 
paratively few who had been without jobs for two years or over had been sucessful 
in securing even short-time jobs. 


NATIONAL BuREAU oF Economic Resgearcu, Inc. Publication No. 23: Produ 
tion trends in the United States since 1870, by Arthur F. Burns. New York, 
51 Madison Avenue, 1934. 363 pp., charts. 


NATIONAL RECREATION AssociaTION. The new leisure challenges th 
by Eugene T. Lies. Washington, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 1933. 326 py) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNEss, INc. Publicatio) |!- 
Examination of the eyes of industrial employees—why and how? 1}, \. 
Davidson, M.D. New York, 450 Seventh Avenue. 8 pp. (Reprinte from 
The Sight-Saving Review, March 1933.) 

The paper cites the results of eye examinations of workers, showing the re!:tion 
of such examinations to the safety problem and to industrial efficiency. 


Publication 123: Lighting for the conservation of vision, by Percy W. (»», 
M.D. New York, 450 Seventh Avenue. 15 pp., diagrams. (Reprinted /rom 
The Sight-Saving Review, September 1933.) 

The writer discusses lighting requirements in general and for special t) > o! 
work as well as the importance of correcting eye defects. 
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\ew YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE Poor. J/dleness 
~~ and the health of a neighborhood, by Gwendolyn Hughes Berry. New York, 
105 E. 22d Street, 1933. 93 pp., map, charts. 
This study of the effect of unemployment upon the health of families was made 
in the Mulberry District of New York City. The study showed a definite associa- 
tion between high morbidity and poor economic status. 


\icHoLs, OsGoop, AND GLasEeR, Comstock. Work camps for America: The 
German experience and the American opportunity. New York, John Day Co., 
Inc., 1933. 31 pp. 
The authors hold that a series of work camps similar to those of Germany 
yould, from various viewpoints, be the most effective answer to the problem of 
yuemployed youth in the United States. 


P\LESTINE Economic Corporation. Sixth annual report, 1932. New York, 
\) Exchange Place, 1933. 54 pp. 
Contains data on housing credits to cooperative associations, etc., in Palestine. 


Racer, Frivz. Die Idee der Arbeitslosenversicherung in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika, bemerkungen zum Gesetz des Staates Wisconsin. Sonderabdruck 
das Versicherungsarchiv, Monatsblitter fiir private und éffentliche Versicherung, 
Vienna, Nov. 15, 1933, pp. 436-455. 

A discussion of the subject of unemployment insurance in the United States, 

with special reference to the Wisconsin law of January 29, 1932. 


Reever, Rupouenw R. Training youth for the new social order. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, Antioch Press, 1933. 248 pp., illus. 
According to the foreword, this volume attempts to provide ‘‘a whole program 
for the whole child,’”’ and to present experimental training methods which will 
prepare youth for social cooperation, responsibility, and leadership. 


{pICHSKURATORIUM FUR WIRTSCHAFTLICHKEIT. RK W-Veréffentlichungen Nr. 
87: Der Mensch und die Rationalisierung, I1I1—Eignung und Qualitdtsarbeit. 
Jena, 1933. 298 pp. 

Deals with the qualifications of the workers and the quality of their output in 
various industries and occupations. 


Samson, Lgpon. Toward a united front: A philosophy for American workers. New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1933. 276 pp. 


Sipos, ALEXANDER. Ungarns Stellung in der Weltwirtschaftskrise. Budapest, 
1933. 31 pp. (Sonderabdruck aus Gratz-Bokor Ungarisches Wirtschafts- 
Jahrbuch, IX, Jahrgang, 1933.) 

Deals with economic conditions in Hungary during the present world-wide 
lepression, including production and price levels. 


SociaL Scrence Researcu Counciy. Bulletin No. 6: Research in agricultural 
income—scope and method. New York, 230 Park Avenue, 1933. 158 pp. 


Society OF INpusTRIAL ENGINEERS. Buffalo Chapter. Bibliography of time- 
study engineering, or time study, motion study, wage incentives, and fatigue in 


industry. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. 63 pp. 


WHITEHEAD, GrorGe. Unemployment: Causes and remedies. London, John 
bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 1933. 434 pp. 

The writer discusses the magnitude of the unemployment problem, pre-war 
causes, unemployment from 1920 to the world slump of 1929, currency and the 
crisis of 1931, overpopulation, foreign trade, rationalization, and various reasons 
why costs are high. 


Winstow, C.-E. A., M.D. A city set on a hill: The significance of the health 
demonstration at Syracuse, N.Y. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 19384. 367 pp., charts, lus. 

The results of a planned experiment in health protection, started in 1923 by 
the city of Syracuse with the assistance of the Milbank Memorial Fund, are 
described in this volume. In addition to the account of what was accomplished 
the book provides a critical appraisal of a modern public health administration. 












Wisconsin, UNIVERSITY oF. Bureau of Economics and Sociology. Unemployed? 
Opportunities. Madison, 1932. 47 pp. 
Brief accounts of how various resourceful unemployed persons found remunera- 


tive work. 



































